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TWO AMERICAN GIRLS AT THE FAIR 


By MILLICENT OLMSTED 


My sister and I, American girls to and street cars so dangerous and 
the backbone, made our preparations fatiguing. In truth, it was agreed 
to start for the World’s Columbian that the Fates combined to make our 
Exposition on June 11. The week of way a path of roses; and we spent the 
the 12th of June will recall to many six ideal days in sight-seeing, which 
people seven days of weather most was recreation to both mind and 
divinely fair. Had they been made body. Eagerly on Monday morning 
to order, the days could not have we crowded in through the turnstile 
been blessed with clearer sunshine, of the Sixty-fourth street entrance. 
bluer skies, or sweeter breezes. We Our first impression was of mingled 
started out in the brightestof humors amazement and joy at the enor- 
and with the minimum of luggage, mous and beautiful buildings. From 
both qualifications being most neces- their rosy pallor at dawn, through 
sary for viewing the World's Fair to their glistening whiteness at noon, to 
good advantage and with the least their poetic grayness at nightfall, 
detriment to health and temper. these buildings are ever works of art. 
That evening we alighted at Grand Afteraday of perfect enjoyment, tra- 
Crossing, and fumbled about in that versing all parts of the grounds, the un- 
dark and desolate place until we found expected splendors of the place burst- 
a car that would take usto ourboard- ing upon usat every turn, undergoing 
ing-place; but all the time the lighted novel experiences among the strange 
dome of the Administration Building peoples of the East, we returned to 
gleamed from the sky as a radiant our temporary home satisfied—para- 
promise for the morrow. We had doxical as it may sound of an ever 
rooms in a private dwelling near the ambitious and unsatisfied people, as 
grounds, and were thus saved the’ we are—and glorying in America. 
jealous struggle for seats on trains One night we sat and watched the 
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twilight fall upon the palaces. At 
first the tender radiance from the 
setting sun glowed warmly upon all; 
then a brooding gray commenced to 
creep unawares over the statues upon 
the Peristyle, their outlines faded 
indistinctly into the blue, that blue of 
the sky so pure, so indescribable ; 
Columbus Triumphant in his chariot 
grew phantom-like; the stiff golden 
draperies of the Republic softened 
and grew tender; we aimost felt as 
though the woman, gentle and sweet 
under her just and august exterior, 
was peeping forth in pride upon her 
people and the noble work of their 
hands. Columbia in her barge seemed 
floating dreamily out toward the lake; 
all was sweet and solemn under the 
darkening sky in the White City. 
The launches and gondolas darted 
about the Basin like winged thoughts, 
and softly from the distance came 
the whisper of music. All at once a 
sparkle of lights in a golden line ran 
up the dome of the Administration 
building. Instantly another row quiv- 
ered into light about the Basin’s 
edges, and glittered in the still 
water. Another line of light, and still 
another up the dome, and then the 
flambeaux flared out in red dashes of 
flame. In a few minutes the build- 
ings were all aglow with their tiny in- 
candescent lamps; the statues re- 
turned to their plaster semblance; 
MacMonnies fountain was dazzlingly 
distinct in the white column from the 
search-light. There is no need to 
tell of the colored fountains, and the 
showers of fireworks that often finish 
the evening. Their effect is good, it 
is pretty, but the dream of the twi- 
light is dispelled. It is only when 
the cloud of rosy smoke fills the Peri- 
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style, and its white columns rise from 
it quaveringly, that we feel the 
dream-spell return upon us for a 
moment; but when the smoky cloud 
disperses, the dream goes with it. 
After absorbing to one’s fullest capac- 
ity the glory of the White City, one 
turns instinctively, for rest, to the 
visitors. What a fund of humor they 
present in their different looks, man- 
ners, and conversation! One won- 
ders how the same influences which 
produced the builders of the Expo- 
sition, also produced those stupid 
people who will not read signs, and 
who harass the long-suffering guards 
with questions which are answered 
clearly in large black or white letters 
directly before their very noses. 
Not the least of our amusements were 
the note-books. In current slang, 
what a “lark” it would be if one 
might make a collection of note-books 
written upon the Fair. Can one im- 
agine the heterogeneous mass of 
nonsense, the hieroglyphics, in a 
few weeks unmeaning even to the 
writer, contained in these books? 
To see a bright young woman, 
trudging along the highways, scrib- 
bling her notes upon some of the 
infinitesimal details of the last exhibit 
she has reviewed, regardless of the 
grandeur of the ensemble of the 
buildings, the sky, the landscape, 
does it not strike you as pitiful? She 
can tell you afterwards, perhaps, of 
the jinrickisha, the Silver Statue of 
Justice, of stuffed birds, a bit of jew- 
elry, a lace flounce, but ask her of 


the buildings, the frescoes, the 
mammoth statues. Ah! then an in- 
terrogative stare is your answer 


We saw a young country girl come 
into the Maine State Building into 
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which we had dropped for rest, one 
day. A note book was clutched in 
one hand; her weary mother dawdled 
behind her. The girl gave a rapid 
survey of the simple interior, whose 
principal decorations were flags and 
eones, then she made a note and 
passed out. Do you suppose she 
did each building in this way? But 
when one tires of one’s compatriots, 
there is the Midway plaisance, where 
one goes to laugh, to rest, or to poke 
about inquisitively, and waste one’s 
hard-earned pence upon the fascinat- 
ing inhabitants thereof. The Street 
of Cairo! It brings back satisfying 
recollections of the blue-gowned 
donkey-boys, yelling, ‘‘ Look ou’ for 
Yankee Dooda,” as the poor, pinched, 
punched animal clatters by. Who 
does not laugh when a pair of im- 
pertinent black eyes under a red fez, 
looks into his face, and the owner of 
them screams, ‘‘Ta-ra-ra-ra?” with 
an interrogative inflection at the end! 
We gazed in the air at the bewitching 
lattice windows, thereby risking our 
precious necks by the cantering 
Yankee Doodle; we looked hungrily at 
Egyptian scarabei and wondered if 
they were ‘‘real;’ we laughed when 
the poor camel grumblingly rose to 
his task, and almost lurched the ad- 
venturous fat man on his back into 
space; we strolled out of the‘‘ Exit,” 
with many a_ backward glance, 
only to return by the ‘‘En- 
trance” gate not long after, to 
renew the amusing experiences. 
We wandered covetously through 
the Turkish bazaar, and I had the 
felicity of being draped, like a lay 
figure, by ‘‘ Faraway Moses,” with a 
silk scarf which I had not the heart 
to leave behind me. Supper in the 
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German Village, eaten in the mellow 
twilight to the musical strains of the 
German band! beer at the Nurem- 
berg garden! cocoa at the Dutch 
cocoa-houses or mill! and tea and 
sweetmeats at the Japanese tea- 
house! Our only annoyance at the 
latter place being the omnipresent 
lunch basket, which emptied its 
greasy, crumby contents on the clean 
tables, and disseminated its odors of 
butter and pickles upon the delicately 
fragrant air. With what raptures we 
heard the smiling attendant tell us, 
‘““We no’ serve sugar and cream. We 
eat sweetmeat first, and then tea, so 
not spoil flavor of tea.” It was like 
our buying boutonniéres, for which we 
had no use nor wish, of a beautiful 
Egyptian lad, because he thrust his 
head between us and smiled—a smile 
that would open the hearts and purses 
of any American that possessed such 
commodities. We laughed at the cheap 
gew-gaws for sale by American girls 
in the Algerian bazaars. ‘* Made in 
Paris’’ was the hall-mark only too 
apparent, yet how they were pur- 
chased by the American multitude, 
fully convinced of their genuineness 
as Algerian manufactures! It is a 
pleasure to see the crowds that 
throng the Art Galleries, drinking in 
their beauty eagerly, for to the masses 
of people the paintings and statuary 
are revelations. How instinctively, 
as they ramble about, without cata- 
logue, without admonishing critic, they 
choose the best, and gaze at it with 
head up and sparkling eyes. Yes, a 
new, pure breath of life fans our 
hurrying, practical population from 
the World’s Fair, in which are won- 
derfully combined the true and 
beautiful of man’s handiwork and 
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Nature in her loveliest garb. For 
what work of art can equai that curve 
of lake beach which bounds Jackson 
Park to the East; to stand in the 
spacious Peristyle while the cool wind 
sweeps by, to rest the eyes upon the 
blue expanse of iake and sky, what 
is more satisfying? Her situation is 
unequalled, and the White City sits 
as proudly on the shores of Lake 
Michigan as did the Queen of the 
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When we 


Adriatic upon her sea. 
returned home, a friend who had re- 
viewed no less than four famous ex- 
positions, said, ‘‘To go to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago is almost equal to a 
trip around the world.” We agreed, 
with fond sighs for the dream-city, tru- 
ly a dream. To-day she reigns tri- 
umphant, but in afew weeks she will 
be gone like a breath, ‘‘and the place 
thereof shall know her no more.” 





BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE GROUNDS FROM LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


FAIRYLAND SCENES 


Wooded Island.—Chicago Times 

Some very eminent landscape gar- 
deners, less poetic but more tech- 
nical than the critics, have said that 
the wooded island is the grand con- 
summation of all their art can evolve, 
and the crown and glory of the park 
itself. The ordinary visitor, who 
wouldn’t be acritic and isn’t anartist, 
feels only that the wooded island is 
completely, sweetly satisfying in its 


every detail. To appreciate fully its 
beauties one should seek it when just 
a little wearied with gazing at the 
unending store of exhibits and at the 
long, dazzling vistas of white colon- 
nades and domes that pain the eyes 
with a glittering shimmer of gold. 
Hide yourself then well in its leafy 
depths, where no chair pusher, guide- 
book vender, or newsboy will follow 


you. If you are very fortunate your 
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eyes will be haunted not even by the 
harlequin garb of a Columbian guard. 
The reward of the journey is calm, 
restful quiet that soothes the jaded 
nerves, and bright, cheery stretches 
of sunshine, shadow, and growing 
things that is like a cooling balm to 
the aching eyes. All around is the 
sweet smell of earth warmed by the 
Spring sun, the soft twitter of birds 
and the gentle splashes of lazy waters. 
Great fat ducks that have become 
audaciously tame under the protec- 
torate of the guards rustle about in 
the high grass or dart across the 
graveled paths, under the feet of the 
infrequent visitor. Every living thing 
here is tame to the verge of impu- 
dence, from the swallows that teeter 
on the bending willow bushes to 
the trout in the waters below. For 
the wooded island has yet to 
become popular. When it does 
half its charm will be gone. For the 
average visitor it has too little of the 
nature of an exhibit. If it costa 
great sum it shows it not, and if it 
was hard to make or get why doesn’t 
the catalogue say so, giving cost of 
construction in a closing paragraph ? 
This is the argument of the visitor 
who comes to gorge his eyes with 
marvels or monstrosities. As a re- 
sult the wooded island remains still a 
trysting place for sentimental young 
people whose fancies have lightly 
turned to those thoughts superinduced 
by Spring and comparative immunity 
from the world’s ignoble strife. All 
of which makes it especially pleasant 
for the feathered tenants of the place, 
aquatic and otherwise. The emi- 
nent artist and gardener, whose work 
is the wooded island, performed his 
work well and with such surpassing 
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wisdom that the merit of it will be 
appreciated by but few. He was 
given an immense number of dollars 
and told to make a pretty picture. 
Those who love nature for her own 
sweet sake owe him a debt of grati- 
tude. He introduced no rolls of car- 
pet woven from helpless foliage plants 
in which each individual plant would 
have made a protest by its outraged 
beauty. Nor did he make scarlet 
elephants from trailing verbenas, nor 
sun dials from cactus plants. In fact, 
he evolved not one of the desecra- 
tions of beautiful things, such as cer- 
tain municipal gardeners have planted 
in other Chicago parks. He at- 
tempted no formal garbing of nature, 
but clad her in a sweet, unconven- 
tional gown that gives a happy, rural 
touch to the surrounding magnificence, 
so overwhelming in its serene, im- 
pressive grandeur. Nor has the artist 
used any but green, growing things, 
flashing into life and color under the 
bright Spring sunshine, in fashion- 
ing this garb for nature. There are 
no statues, no fountains, nothing to 
break the quaint beauty of the wide- 
stretching lawns and the low-arched 
vistas of trees and shrubbery. 


The Approach from the Waterside 


Mrs. 
Harper's 


Candace Wheeler says in 

Monthly: That mortal, 
favored of the gods, who falls 
upon a lucky day to_ travel 
this opal road, may easily fancy him- 
self gliding along the curves of a 
rainbow. He will be convoyed by 
flocks of wide-winged creatures— 
swans of boats, and ducks of boats, 
and tropical birds of boats, whose 
white-winged and red-winged sails 
drag long trails of reflected color, or 
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throw it off in palpitating flakes upon 
the gold and blue of baby waves over 
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which he sails. Whoever, tired of 
the flatness of daily life, wishes to ex- 
perience a vision of color which will 
re-create for him the floating hours of 
Venice, or the sapphire days of Capri, 
may have it in completeness by mak- 
ing this voyage on a heavenly ap- 
pointed day, from earthly Chicago to 
the celestial city. But, if heaven fails 
to keep the appointment, and the un- 
conscious and unhappy mortal holds 
to it, then, alas! hades opens before 
him; blackness is over him, darkness 
surrounds him. If he escapes with 
his life, he forever eschews the shin- 
ing path to which heaven has lent 
color, and which canny Chicagoans 
have embellished with crimson sails 
and fairy floats, and he travels hence- 
forth with mundane creatures on the 
rails of the Michigan Central. Yet it 
is well for once to take the celestial 
waterway, since it brings one in an 
artfully heightened and beatific mood 
to the culmination of beauty which 
awaits him. He comes to it, sailing 
in sight of a granite-lipped shore, 
backed by gray-leaved and brown- 
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barked willows, over which golden 
and crystal domes are soaring. He 
floats into a pile-protected 
yacht haven which may be 
alive with craft of all 
nations, and finds him- 
self under the shadow of 
the great peristyle, and 
within the calm regard of 
the majestic statute of 
the Republic, which 
towers in beauty be- 
tween land and sea, And 
under that dominating 
presence he enters at 
once into an enchanted 
land. 


The Peristyle from a Gondola 

Our first view of the Peristyle as 
we came into the basin, says a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Transcript, 
was most exquisite. In the brilliant 
afternoon sun the rows of pure white 
columns on either side of the arch 
which supports the beautiful quadriga 
of Columbus, with Lake Michigan 
stretching sapphire colored for miles 
behind them, were the crowning 
beauty of a row which had seemed 
lovely enough before. Starting at the 
Illinois Building, the row through the 
lagoon had been beautiful, by the 
Transportation Building, which is dis- 
appointing, except for its beautiful 
golden door, on and on past the 
buildings of Mines and Electricity, 
until we reached the Basin, which is 
surrounded by the most beautiful 
buildings in the Exposition. It is 
some time before one can see any- 
thing save the dazzling Peristyle; but 
slowly one takes in the Agricultural 
Building, the most beautiful in the 
whole grounds, in perfect proportion 
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and decorated with superb groups of 
statuary. Opposite the Peristyle lies 
the Administration Building, with its 
exquisite cameo-like dome, surround- 
ed at the base by beautiful winged 
figures, while the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing completes the square. 


The Grand Court at Night 


It is difficult to imagine a more 
brilliant and suggestive scene, 
says the correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, than the Grand 
Court on the night of an_ illu- 
mination, and if you take a gondola 
and go slowly out under the bridge, 
and by the glittering rows of lights 
at the edge of the water, with white 
palaces gleaming on each hand, you 
will take in the whole picture as you 
can in no other way, and the gondola 
is peculiarly in unison with its sur- 
roundings; that in itself gives one a 
satisfied emotion. Look forward as 
the boat’s prow turns from its start- 
ing place near the Agricultura! Build- 
ing. Is the eye filled with a sense of 
beauty ? The Peristyle is the fitting 
background. Its line of statues 
stands white in the glamour of elec- 
tricity. Nearer, the colossal figure 
of the Republic shines like gold, its 
noble head upreared in invincible 
strength. The sumptuous structures 
on each side of the Basin look even 
more sumptuous than ever in this 
light. If there are any imperfections 
they cannot be seen now. The col- 
umns from whose sides protrude the 
prows of Roman war vessels have an 
even more beautiful effect than by 
day, and the other shafts that rise 
here and there catch a new beauty. 
The air is warm, though it is after to 
o'clock. The murmur of the crowd 
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does not disturb one’s musings. Yes, 
it is all indescribably beautiful and 
full of romantic possibilities. It is 
no longer a new city reared within a 
year or two. It is old and with a 
thousand associations of adventure, 
and intrigue, and crime and victory. 
That gondolier who stands near us so 
solemnly silent as he sways slowly 
back and forth, lifting up his oar 
from which diamonds drop—what 
does he know about these mysterious 
palaces that have stood here for ages? 
What lovely women dwell therein ? 
What gallant men come, with guitar 
under cloak, to sing to them, not by 
electric light—no, indeed, but by 
moonlight or starlight? Cannot you 
see the embossed scabbard of a sword 
protruding from a cavalier’s cloak? 
Will not some one sing, in honey- 
sweet tenor, an appropriate barcar- 
olle? 


Tribute to Edison— Scientific American 


The crowning feature in the Elec- 
trical Palace is the Tower of Light, a 
memorial to Mr. Edison and to his 
inventions, which have so perfected 
electric illumination. Every evening 
that the Exposition is open this tower 
is illuminated, and the fascination of 
watching it keeps a crowd of people 
constantly in the building. The 
colors change from one to another, 
chasing each other up the shaft, 
dazzling the eyes with its brilliancy. 
The tower is eighty-two feet high and 
is studded with six-candle-power 
lamps to the number of five thousand. 





Fireworks and electrical displays 
are given once or twice a week in the 
grand basin. From dome to earth 
the buildings glitter with lights. 
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Serious Character of the Crowd 

Judging from the uniform opinion 
of newspaper correspondents, the 
crowd at the Fair is out for every 
other purpose except holiday-making. 


Mr. Jerome A. Hart, the correspond- 


t 


nothing so much as their common- 
place faces. A fine, a beautiful and 
intelligent face—these are rare. Most 
of the faces are dull. A majority of 
the visitors seem to be elderly country 
people. Young people are ina marked 
minority. It is another proof of the 
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ent of the San Francisco Argonaut 
says : 

Curiously enough, the crowd at the 
Exposition is not a pleasant one to 
view. It is distinctly depressing. As 
the French used to say of the English 
tourists, the visitors take their pleas- 
ure sadly. As these thousands of 
people tramp on, you are struck by 


fact that the Americans are a work-a- 
day people. The younger ones are 
too busy to goto the Fair. These 
old farmers, with gnarled and knotty 
hands, their wives, with thin, worn, 
and wasted faces and_ stooping 
shoulders, make one melancholy. As 
the day wears on, they become weary; 
their features grow pinched with 
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fatigue. There are but few free seats 
in the Exposition grounds—the con- 
tractors who hire chairs have looked 


out for that. All over the grounds— 
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on the steps of buildings, on planks, 
boxes, barrels, anywhere and every- 
where—you see these weary old men 
seated. ‘The few foreigners at the 
Fair remark that the visitors look like 
mourners instead of holiday-makers. 
It is true. ‘The Exposition is grand, 
but it is also solemn. Near the south 
end of the grounds, in front of the 
Great Basin, there are two _ band- 
stands. Open-air concerts take place 
here every afternoon. But there are 
thousands of people who never get 
within a mile of these band-stands. 
Most of the visitors go away ignorant 
of the fact that there is any music on 
the grounds. If there were fifteen or 
twenty good bands playing in the 
open spaces between the great build- 
ings, it would lighten up the gloom a 
little, at least, and make the visitors 
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believe that they have been at a festi- 
val instead of a funeral. 

Here is what Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
says: 

Speaking of 
crowds, it is re- 
markable what a 
sober and gentle 
crowd it is which 
one meets day 
after day in Jack- 
son Park. It is 
true that the 
space is so large 
that the crowd 
does not ordi- 
narily feel its 
oats, so to Say,as 
it might were it 
more closely 
packed. But this 
‘is not a sufficient 
explanation. I 
am inclined to 
believe that the beauty and majesty of 
the surroundings have a humanizing 
effect upon the throng; they are 
quelled and awed by the stupendous- 
ness aud magnificence of the spec- 
tacle. Again, a large proportion of 
them are there for the first time each 
day, and nothing keeps a great mass 
of people quiet so surely as unfamiliar 
surroundings. Once more, more than 
half the visitors are women, who not 
only behave well themselves, but are 
the occasion of good behavior in 
men. Furthermore, they come 
to be entertained and _ instructed 
through the eyes; there are no in- 
citements to intoxication, or low 
excitement of any kind; their chief 
study is to see as much as they 
can and to waste no unnecessary 
energy. 
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One more reference to the crowd. 
This time we quote Miss Lillian Betts 
in the Outlook (heretofore the Chris- 
tian Union): 


It is a revelation to see the dif- 
ferent ways in which people manifest 
their intelligence — the unconscious 
revelations of men’s minds. As an 
example: The war and ordnance de- 
partment in the Government Building 
will hold for hours groups, especially 
of men, who show by dress, language, 
and manners that the most turbulent 
phase of life with which they are fa- 
miliar is the district or town meeting 
or an angry bull. Models of fortifica- 
tions, guns, equipments of soldiers, all 
afford an interest that does not find a 
rival at any point; atleast at no point 
is so characteristic a group found, 
The Scandinavi- 
an races from 
our Northwest 
are met every- 
where — stolid, 
quiet, yet noth- 
ing seems to es- 
cape them. The 
farmer -citizen 
and his family 
are met every- 
where, and he is 
not a specialist 
in his interests; 
he is quiet and 
independent. 
Now he appears 
with three chil- 
dren—two boys 
and a girl—and 


his wife. Each boy has a_ shawl- 
strap fastened on his arm near 
the shoulder, the father holding 


the end of one strap, the moth- 
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er the end of the other, both 
small boys contented and happy. At 
the other end of the building a man 
was met with a baby sitting on a 
shelf, at about his waist line, that 
was fastened over his shoulders with 
straps. The whole party were having 
a thoroughly comfortable time. In 
the gallery of the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing a woman lay asleep on a lounge. 
She had removed her hat, which her 
husband held in his hand while sitting 
on a box. At the Japanese pavilion— 
at this writing not open—a Columbian 
guard ordered a woman who had just 
taken a seat on the steps to ‘‘move 
on.”’ She looked at him a moment, 
and answered, ‘‘I cannot.”’ ‘* But you 
must.’’ Again she glanced at him. 
‘If you do not let me sit here, 
you will have to remove a dead body; 
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I cannot stir.”” The guard submitted. 
People will walk about after they have 
become so physically tired that the 
brain refuses to record impressions. 
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The Exposition Balance Sheet 

If no untoward disaster befall the 
Exposition, the following estimate of 
the Fair’s finances, made by Mr. 
Franklin H. Head, inthe Forum, may 
be considered safe and conservative. 
It is interesting, in passing, to note 
that after the close of the Fair, the 
buildings will be sold for taking down 
and removal, the salvage for which, it 
is estimated, will be about $1,000, 000. 
Tabulating briefly the income: and 
Head finds the 


prospective results about as follows: 


expenditures, Mr. 








INCOME. 
From gate receipts.............. $10,000,000 
FIOM CONCESSIONS ...... . .00:000-0: 4,000,000 
a ee 1,000,000 
GeO eresedemecon $15,000,000 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
For payment of Debenture Bonds.$4,500,000 
Floating indebtedness May I, with 
cost of completing buildings 
BNE BIGUNGS. 6.6.6.5 6<ces0ss +000 2,000,000 
For possible repairs and new con- 


struction during continuance of 

DES ivieiednstare sp resicicwaaumeaes 500,000 
For expenses of administration 

SOF SIN GROBTIG, 0:0.0:080:000090565 
To be refunded to U. S. Govern- 

ment, for four million souvenir 


Giiver hall GOuUars. ....s.6c060s 2,000,000 


ME Sie scat ac deeaesaee $11,500,000 


On the basis of estimates given, 
says Mr. Head, there would remain a 
sum of $3,500,000, after paying the 
liabilities, outside the amount due to 
stockholders and the city of Chicago. 
It was provided in the act author- 
izing the issue of five million dollars 
in Chicago City bonds, and in the or- 
dinances thereunder, that, while the 
city should not subscribe to the stock 
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of the Exposition Company, it should 
receive back upon its contribution of 
five million dollars the same percent- 
age, if any, which should be paid to 
the stockholders. These liabilities 
amount, therefore, in round numbers, 
to $5,600,000 on capital stock and 
$5,000,000 on city bonds, or a total 
of $10,600,000. Should the credit 
balance above estimated be substan- 
tially unchanged, the stockholders 
and the city of Chicago would re- 
ceive back about one-third of their 
contributions. From the estimates 
which have been given, it would seem 
to be more than probable that the 
stockholders of the Exposition and 
the city of Chicago, from the simple 
standpoint of dollars and cents, will 
be losers to the amount of six or seven 
millions of dollars asa result of the 
Exposition direct, to which should 
doubtless be added at least as much 
more for losses and depreciation of 
property in the enterprises indirectly 
connected with the Exposition. It is 
likewise probable that, should the 
attendance at the Fair be what is 
reasonably anticipated, an equal 
amount of money may be gained by 
the citizens, although not by the 
same people, as a rule, who are the 
subscribers to the stock. The gains 
will be largely by the proprietors of 
hotels, boarding houses, restaurants, 
saloons, newspapers and places of 
amusement, and by the various peo- 
ple and corporations engaged in the 
business of transportation. But should 
it result that every dollar of the stock 
subscriptions were a loss, there would 
be little fault finding and criticism 
among the stockholders. The large 
subscribers as a class are men heavily 
interested in the business and pros- 
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perity of the city, and desirous that 
the work should be done in a manner 
to redound to its glory and honor. 
Very many, too, of the smaller stock- 
holders, equally devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the city, who in a gen- 
eral way could ill afford to lose even 
the amount of their moderate sub- 
scriptions, feel that, if their money 
is entirely lost, it is still a wise and 
profitable investment, in that they are 
enabled to study at their very doors 
the highest attainments of all civilized 
nations, and to learn more of these 
widely-separated peoples at an insig- 
nificant expense than could be accom- 
plished by years of foreign travel. 


Make Ita Permanent Fair 


As regards the temporariness of the 
Fair, says Julian Hawthorne in Once 
a Week, a great deal is being said and 
thought by visitors. No one who 
goes to the Exposition fails to be 
amazed at its beauty, extent and 
interest. And no one with whom I 
have spoken has not expressed regret 
that it should be destined to endure 
only six months. After regretting 
this, they go on to ask why it should 
be put an end to so soon; why put 
anend toit at all? If it be a good 
thing this Summer, it will be just as 
good next Summer, and probably 
better; if it educates the people in six 
months, how much more would it 
educate in six, or sixty years? Why 
not make it a permanent institution? 
We spend millions every year in 
schools and universities, the benefit 
of which is in many respects open to 
question. But there could be no 
question as to the benefit of keeping 
up a permanent international Fair, 
always presenting in it the latest and 
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most finished results of the work of 
civilized man, and drawing within its 
gates the most intelligent classes of 
all nations. No greater stimulus to 
industry and treasury of information 
could be imagined; and now that it 
has been fairly started it would in- 
volve a comparatively small expense 
to maintain it at the highest point of 
efficiency. The stupidities and anom- 
alies which mar its administration 
now would disappear as the work was 
better understood and regulated, and 
the right men were found and put in 
the right places. At present the Fair 
is a success, and the greatest of suc- 
cesses, in spite of the action of the 
management, and not because of it. 
All their jealousies, ignorance and 
banality are powerless to spoil it. 
But when these incompetents shall 
have been extirpated, the Fair is capa- 
ble of becoming many times more 
valuable and agreeable even than it is 
now. In process of time the great 
organization would become the treas- 
ure-house of the world, and it would 
be made an essential part of a liberal 
education to visit it. It would be the 
seminary and source of industrial, 
mechanical and artistic ideas, and of 
ethnological and historical knowledge. 
The crowds which congregated here 
would be the means of promulgating 
the doctrines they learned to the re- 
motest parts of the earth, until they 
should become remote no longer. 


The Omnipresent Scorner.—Belford's 


Above the noise of the people talk- 
ing, the crunching of heels over the 
gravel, and the plashing of oars from 
passing gondolas, I heard the hoarse 
note of his grumblings. It was the 
Scorner! As soon as he saw me he 
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simply swelled with scorn, ‘‘It is a 
disgrace,” he spurted out, ‘‘an im- 
position, a shame! You are one of 
those who are toblame. All of you 
pendrivers have been assuring us 
that the World’s Fair was ready, 
was superb, was— oh, everything en- 
chanting. Well, I came here; my 
eyes are blinded by the glare of white, 
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‘*Get into a gondola with me,” said I, 
“‘and kindly suppress your sneers 
while Task you one or two things.” 
Whereupon I elicited from him the 
information that he had _ rushed 
through every building at lightning 
speed, had stayed nowhere long 
enough to observe what was about 
him, and had, in fact, been working 
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my feet are sore with much tramping, 
the buildings are vast dumping 
grounds for crude, so far formless ex- 
hibits; the sound of the hammer, the 
smell of paint, pervades the air. 
Everything is still in embryo. How 
dared you deceive me by averring that 
it was already well worth seeing?” 


himself into a rage by taking for 
granted the things he had wished to 
suppose about the Exposition. To 
him, and to many others like him, I 
offer the advice, that, if they expect 
to see and know the Fair ina dayora 
week, they might as well never come 
within a hundred miles of Jackson Park 
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The Mexican Exhibit 

The greater portion of the space 
says the Chicago Times, is devoted 
to an exposition of the ways of 
those queer old people, the Tol- 
tecs and Aztecs. Their costumes, 
gods, weapons and cities are on dis- 
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lopochtli, which was the chief glory of 
the City of Mexico when Cortez 
found it. This temple, about which 
a high stone wall was built, was so 
large that five hundred families could 
have lived in it. The outer wall was 
crowned with stones cut in the shape 
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play, and so are the skulls of some of 
their kings. There are ingeniously 
constructed models of some of the 
old Aztec temples done by Guadala- 
jara Indians, who are wonderfully 
skillful at modeling and sculpture. 
The greatest of these models is a _ re- 
production of the temple of Huitz- 
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of snakes’ heads, and within, sur- 
rounded by many small temples, was a 
high pyramid, on the summit of which 
were the sacrificial stones, where 
the hearts of men were torn out and 
offered to the sun. All this is care- 
fully reproduced in the model, even 
to the figure of the priest standing 
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over his bloody victim. The human 
figures in all these models, though 
none of them over three-quarters of 
an inch long, are marvelously correct 
in proportion and detail. 

Protected by glass cases are many 
hideous idols, naked forms predomi- 
nating in them, casts of some of the 
famous sacred stones, and a fine dis- 
play of original Aztec pottery of quaint 
design. Some of the curious fabrics 
which the Aztecs wove are shown, 
and so is the loom on which they 
wove. ‘This loom is just a few sticks 
which are thrust into the ground. 

Fine needle work and gayly colored 
fabrics fill up the Mexican women’s 
section. Ricardo de Maria y Com- 
pos, who has charge of the section, 
says it is all to be placed to the credit 
of the wife of President Diaz. Mrs. 
Diaz is the president of the Mexican 
Women’s Board, and has given much 
of her time to the gathering for an 
exhibit that would adequately repre- 
sent her country. There is much 
fine work on display, especially in the 
way of embroidery and needle work. 
There are two portraits done in silk 
embroidery, one of President Diaz 
and the other of President Carnot, of 
France, which are so like photographs 
that a glass is necessary to detect the 
nature of the work. Another valu- 
able exhibit is a screen of feather 
work. A case of butterflies done in 
silk is also striking in its faith to 
nature. Mexican deftness in gold 
embroidery is shown by two hand- 
some uniforms of the style worn by 
the rurales, the police troopers of the 
country, and by a fine display of 
clerical vestments. There is one 
bishop’s robe and miter which are 
valued at $10,000. In the samecase 
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with these is a strongly executed 
portrait of St. Christobal de Las Casas 
done in silk embroidery. 


The Ceylonese Building 


The exterior of the building is 
fashioned after the manner of a 
temple of worship, with its quaint 
tower rising directly from the center. 
Handsomely carved balustrades at- 
tract the eye as the visitor ascends 
the few steps leading to the east and 
main entrance. In the middle of the 
small rotunda, which will serve as a 
sort of a reception room, is a winding 
staircase which leads to the tower. 
The stairway is surrounded by exqui- 
sitely carved panels of mahogany, the 
object being to embody different 
scenes of Cingalese life. On the cir- 
cular walls of the rotunda are placed 
several large panels, facsimiles of 
paintings which once adorned the 
walls of the temple of Polonarua, in a 
province of Ceylon. The temple has 
long since been razed and a thick 
jungle covers the spot where it stood. 
One of the panels represents King 
Vassantara attired in a green tunic 
andasmileof welcome. In one hand 
the king holds the trunk of a sacred 
white elephant, in the other a palm 
branch. The panel next to this is 
supposed to be aportrait of his favor- 
ite wife, Queen Oenala-Maha-Soya. 
Several women in awkward positions, 
wearing costumes that suggest bath- 
ing suits, are in attendance on the 
queen. Some of the young women 
carry short swords, while others hold 
fans and bottles of perfume. To the 
right as one enters the door is a long 
room containing the tea exhibit, and 
back of the tea on either side are 
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two huge statues. The figure on the 
left is supposed to be Gautama Buddha, 
while the one on the right is the great 
king of gods and teacher of disciples, 
the all-powerful, four-handed Vishnu. 


Costa Rica’s Display..........Chicago Herald 


Extending down the side of the 
Costa Rica building are a score or 
more cases 
containing 
bottles and 
jars of plants 
and herbs 
used in medi- 
cinal practice. 
Barks, beans, 
roots, leaves, 
branches and 
pulverized 
woods are in 
a bewildering 
profusion, un- 
til it looks as 
though nature 
had grown a 
remedy for all 
the real and imaginary ills of 
body and flesh. Not even the 
old family ‘‘ doctor-book ” can relate 
a disease for which Costa Rica does 
not grow its balm. Pyramids of min- 
erals and woods fill the center, show- 
ing the natural resources of the 
country. The stones range along 
the whole gamut of value from the 
cumbersome lumps of iron to bits of 
precious metals. The woods are stub- 
ends of logs, polished and varnished 
to high degrees and in a variety which 
is simply marvelous. The forests 
are yet practically virgin, the natives 
alone being large consumers and the 
uses being largely those for heat and 
waste. Long on timber, Costa Rica 
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is short on a market for it, and thus 
the very best sells at almost ridicu- 
lous prices. Hides of almost every- 
thing from snakes up are shown, 
those of the fur tribes being most 
numerous. The country has not 
much use for warm garments, and it 
is curious that nature in its wisdom 
filled the south woods with pelts for 
arctic coats. The birds with densest 
plumage always pant where the sun 
is fiercest, and thus it happens that 
Costa Rica has songsters with feathers 
a yard long, and other birds with 
plumage rivaling the rainbow in bril- 
liancy. 


Alaska’s Showing......... Boston Transcript 


An exhibit which, thus far, has not 
received the attention to which it is 
entitled is that of Alaska. It is ina 
somewhat secluded portion of the 
Government Building, and its seclu- 
sion doubtless accounts for its lack of 
notice. One of the features of the 
exhibit are fac-similes of thirty gold 
bars, each a little over twelve inches 
in length and four in width, and of 
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different thicknesses. These bars, in 
the original, represented a gold value 
of over $675,000, and were the out- 
put for the year 1892, of the mine of 
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the Alaska Treadwell Gold Mining 
Company, of Douglas Island, Alaska, 
There is also a large piece of rock, 
with gold embedded all through it. 
There is the scalp of an unfortunate 
individual who was killed at Sitka. 
The slayer and his descendants wore 
this scalp upon various great occa- 
sions. There is the complete outfit 
of an Alaskan physician. A part of 
it is made up of a parcel of tongues 
of birds and fishes, supposed to 
possess healing properties. The en- 
tire native wardrobe is also to be 
seen. One of the portions of this de- 
partment of the exhibit is a child's 


cradle. It is made of sealskin and 
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basket-ware and is lined with moss. 
The exhibit of furs is very fine, 
There are to be seen the complete 
skins of the otter, seal, bear, wolf, 
marten, mink, fox and wolverine. 
The fish and other products of the 
sea are without number, and mining 
products are splendidly represented. 
Among the latter the pieces of quartz 
studded with garnets and crystal at- 
tract much notice. 





The Alaskan wardrobe on exhibition 
is thus described by the Chicago 
Herald: ‘‘The ordinary robes, the 
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skins, 
is plucked and sewed together; the 
ceremonial blanket of red and black 
cloth, elaborately trimmed with row 
after row of small pearl buttons, and 
also the blankets made of various 
skins and from the twisted fibre of 


ceremonial robe of eagle 


the inner bark of the cedar. But the 
most interesting and hideous article 
of wearing apparel is the scalp of a 
man who was killed at Sitka. It was 
worn by his slayer and his descend- 
ants upon special occasions, when the 
family was represented. The wooden 
head-dress of the Alaskans for general 
dances and festivals is rudely carved 
and grotesquely ornamented by carv- 
ing the enormous top in imitation of 
the head of an animal, with great, 
glaring eyes, highly and gaudily col- 
ored, and adorned with a few fringes 
of coarse hair. The thing is circular 
in shape and about fifteen inches in 
diameter. In another case are some 
of the fighting collars and headgear, 
and an armor of hide covered with 
odd metal disks and a collection of 
the various fighting and bear spears.” 


Brazilian Skill in Woodwork 


The product in which Brazil takes 
most pride is her furniture and other 
articles made from wood, such as or- 
namental ceilings and panels and wood 
carpets. Nature has supplied woods, 
endless in variety and inexhaustible 
in quality, while art has trained 
skilled carvers and unexcelled de- 
signers in mosaic. The wood, sus- 
ceptible of the highest finish and the 
most delicate carving, is known as 
jacaranda, resembling ebony in color 
and texture. A very plain parlor set 
made of this wood, with cane seats 
in the chairs and sofa, is valued at 
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$1,000. Asingle armchair, with arms, 
legs and back elaborately carved, is 
said to be worth $1,000. Before the 
articles sent to the World's Fair left 
Rio they were exhibited in a local 
fair. The owner of this chair was 
awarded a gold medal. It represents 
the work of one man for six months. 
The highest skill is shown in the wood 
mosaics. The figures are mostly geo- 
metric and of intricate design. Some 
of the pieces of wood are as fine as 
a hair, and in such articles as the top 
of a table nearly all areso small that 
they were handled with a needle when 
put in place. In spite of the minute- 
ness of the parts and the great variety 
of woods used—often a hundred kinds 
in the top of a small centre table— 
the joints are mathematically exact 
and the pieces perfect parallelograms. 


The Palace of the Shah 


The Persian building is a reproduc- 
tion of the Elamara palace of the Shah 











THE eben 
The entrance leads to a 
large hall which is highly decorated 


at Ispahan. 


in Persian style. At the back end of 
the hall is a broad stairway to the 
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second floor. On one side is a restau- 
rant of the ordinary kind, and on the 
other is a Persian tea room. At one 
end of the room are several samovars 
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in which the tea is brewed by a Per- 


sian. It is served on a small tray by 
a Syrian girl. She has jet black hair 
and eyes and is an adept at serving. 
The tea is served in thin glasses not 
unlike those used for vichy at a soda 
fountain. The glass is set in a glass 
saucer, and with it is another saucer 
about the size of a butter plate, on 
which are two lumps of sugar, a piece 
of lemon, and a tiny spoon. The 
lemon is squeezed into the tea first 
and one or two lumps of sugar as the 
taste may dictate, put in afterward. 
It is the height of bad taste, accord- 
ing to Persian idea, to put the sugar 
in first. The glass must not be lifted 
from the saucer in drinking. It is the 
proper way to hold the saucer in the 
hand. Everybody who goes into the 
room is treated as the guest. Accord- 
ing to the Oriental custom the host 
follows one cup of tea with another 
until toldto stop. Visitors who want 
only one cup are expected to say so. 
A platform at one end of the room is 
used by six dancing girls who take 
turns in tapping tamborines and whirl- 
ing around, 
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Artistic Gilding 

The statue of the Republic which 
faces the Administration Building 
says a correspondent, is the most 
ambitious work done by the gilders 
in the employ of the World’s 
Fair building constructors. This 
figure is sixty-five feet high, and it 
has been gilded solid with gold leaf. 
It took 200 packages of gold leaf at 
$7 per package, making $1,400 alone 
for the gold that went on it, and 
it took four men over two months to 
finish it. The dome of the Administra- 
tion Building issupposed to be gilded at 
an expense of $20,000, but it is really 
covered with bronze paint. The gild- 
ing of the entrance to the Transport- 
ation Building is also an inferior piece 
of work. For really artistic gilding we 
must go to the exhibits from France, 
Germany and Italyinthe Manufactures 
Building. In the French exhibit is 
shown gilt furniture such as I venture 
to say has never been produced by 
any other country. The backs of this 
furniture have been burnished solid, 
and the front has all been done in 
double-laid matte and burnished gold. 
This display is made by Quignon, of 
Paris. The German exhibit in the 
Manufactures Building shows some 
very good mirror frames. ‘They are 
of scroll and rococo design and have 
been very elaborately gilded. They 
are a true representation of German 
gilding. In the same exhibit can be 
found the original blue room of the 
king of Bavaria. This room is one- 
eighth the size it was in the original. 
The furniture in it is carved and gilt. 
The design of this furniture is of the 
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fourteenth century and the gilding 
was done in 1872. It has been sent 
to all the expositions of late years 
and it still equals the gilding of to-day. 
In the exhibit from Italy in the 
Manufactures Building are shown the 
finest carved and gilt frames which are 
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on view. They are from Florence, 
Italy. They are of modern design 
and have been done in matte and 
burnish. Italy’s gilding has always 
outworn other gildings for the reason 
that Italians have never used any oil 
size to do any kind of gilding. 
In the United States section in the 
Art Building is shown some very good 
modern framing, but it is all orna- 
mented either with composition orna- 
ments or cartenfriese. Carved frames 
are a thing of the past, as is antique 
bronze and most other tints, such as 
ivory and white and gold. The 
framing to-day is solely done with 
gold frames. The very best frames 
in the gallery have come from 
New York City, which is at the 
head in the United States for 
new designs in moldings and frames. 
In_regard_to gilding, however, Chi- 
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cago holds her own. The best gold 
frames that are made in Chicago have 
their moldings and patterns from 
New York. In the German section 
at the Fine Arts Building can be seen 
some very good gilding, yet the 
patterns often are poor. Particular 
mention can be made of Karl Kahler’s 
pictures, which seem to have the best 
frames in the German section. In 
the British section can be seen some 
very good framing on water colors, 
yet they are by no means leaders in 
designs and gilding. In the French 
section are some very good designs 
and also gilding on frames, It will 
also be admitted that most designs 
in France are original. The gilding 
has that hard luster which is peculiar 
to France. In the Italian section can 
be seen some very good carved frames, 
and their gilding is good. Pictures 
and frames from Spain are mostly 
large, and they seem to make a dif- 
ferent design for every frame. Yet 
their gilding is rather indifferent. 
Taking the Art Building as a whole, 
America seems to have slightly the 
best of it. 


The German Wine Vault... Chicago Herald 


It contains exhibits from 289 wine 
makers, and is located in the south 
court of the Horticultural Building. 
The interior of the vault is as unique 
as itis handsome. Around two sides 
of the one big room, with its massive 
roof pillars, is a panorama showing 
the various sections where the wine 
is produced. The artists who exe- 
cuted this painting have done a very 
creditable piece of work. Panorama 
effects are cleverly introduced by the 
planting of real grape vines on the 
slope that appears to lead down to 
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the water’s edge far below. In these 
mimic vineyards are growing the 
white and red grapes, and the effect 
is so real that the visitor involuntarily 
looks for the husbandman or the 
peasant girl to come and gather the 
luscious fruit. The beautiful towns 
in the sections whence come the 
Johannisberg, Rudesheimer and Mo- 
selle wines lie glistening on the hill- 
sides, and below in the valley are the 
famous towers. Away up on the 
heights, across from picturesque Bin- 
gen, is the Germania statue of the 
fateful year 1870. The picture ends 
with a fine view of the famous Black 
Forest. 


Cape Colony Diamonds 


Zulus, bared to the hips and armed 
with war clubs and flint spears, 
guarded the entrance to the Kimber- 
ley dirt in the mining building as the 
first pans of precious drift were put 
into the hopper. The dirt, about one 
hundred tons, was shipped under guard 
from Cape Colony. It came sewed 
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in sacks, without any doctoring, so 
that the process is exactly true to the 
fact. The dirt is lifted into a great 
pan, where, by constant stirring, the 
clay is worked into soft mud. It is 
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then passed into a cylinder with a 
spiral motion and holes of different 
sizes. The smallest pebbles escape 
from the first aperture, the next size 
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go on to the second one and so on 
until all have been dropped into 
sieves. These various collections of 
stones are then passed to the sorter, 
who spreads them upon a table and 
looks for the diamonds. Yesterday 
morning the first two pans of dirt 
gave up five stones, worth in the 
rough about $500. The pebbles left 
after the gems are taken are pretty 
things of various hues, but of no 
worth commercially since the cutting 
is more expensive than the value of 
the jewel. The rough diamonds are 
turned over to the manipulators who 
polish and put them into shape for 
the market. Before each of the men 
employed as polishers is a steel disc, 
which makes 1,500 revolutions a 
minute. A mingled stream of water 
and diamond dust constantly trickles 
on this disc, and by pressing the gem 
upon it the desired polish is obtained. 
A glass case in one corner of the 
pavilion was a centre of attraction 
all day long, and fascinated women 
crowded about it and gazed with all 
their eyes. In this case were uncut 
diamonds roughly valued at $750,000. 
There were white stones—‘‘ glasses,”’ 
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as Commissioner Wiener called them; 
deep yellow stones, worth from fif- 
teen to twenty-five per cent. more 
than those of pure white color; black 
diamonds, or bort, the hardest of all 
diamonds and valuable for cutting 
purposes; and one curiosity in the 
shape of a pink diamond. 


The Giant Search Light Projector 


Electricity and electric effects, 
says the Chicago Journal, play an 
important part in the many wonders 
of modern science shown in various 
forms at the World’s Fair. One of 
the most notable features to be seen 
there, and which is attracting no 
small amount of attention, is the 
search light projector mounted on 
the northwestern corner of the roof 
promenade on the Manufactures 
Building. It is the largest projector 
ever made, and the claim is made for 
it that under favorable conditions the 
flood of light thrown from the pro- 
jector can easily be seen at Milwau- 
kee, a distance of eighty miles, which 
is hardly conceivable to the average 
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mind, but those pretending to know 
what they are talking about stoutly 
maintain the truth and accuracy of 
the statement. Whata headlight for 
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a locomotive that projector would 
make! The lamp, when completely 
mounted, stands eight and a half feet 
above the platform on which it was 
erected. It is the work of a firm 
from Nuremberg, Germany, the place 
where so many wonderful clocks and 
toys are turned out, and was manu- 
factured especially for exhibition at 
the World’s Fair. Perhaps the most 
important part of the lamp is the 
parabolic mirror. It has a working 


diameter of five feet, and is about’ 


seven-eighths of an inch thick. The 
labor of six months was spent in 








grinding and polishing this, so as to 
bring the glass to perfection. A 
thick coating of silver, protected by a 
paint specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, covers the back of the mirror, 
which is fastened in a drum by 
springs, so as to allow for expansion 
produced by the heat. This drum 
contains the mechanism of the lamp. 
It has a dull, black surface inside and 
out. To prevent any overheating of 
the mirror the drum is thoroughly 
ventilated in such a manner as not to 
affect the arc. It can also be turned 
in any direction, either vertically or 
horizontally. A dynamo in Machinery 
Hall furnishes the current, the feeders 
being conducted upward on the iron 
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trusses supporting the roof of the 
Manufactures Building after passing 
through subways from the dynamos 
to the building. The strength of the 
current used to keep the big lamp in 
operation is 150 amperes at a poten- 
tial of sixty volts at the lamp 
terminals, and No. oooo wire is used 
for the conductors. The intensity of 
the light is something wonderful, 
The strength of the arc itself is esti- 
mated at 47,000 candle power, and 
this is magnified on the surface of the 
mirror to the stupendous strength of 
194,000,000 candle power. In order 
to secure the best effect and a steady 
light the positive carbon is made with 
a core of soft glass, thus producing 
at all times a regularly proportioned 
crater. The ratio of the cross- 
sections of the positive and negative 
carbons is such that both are burned 
away equally, thus keeping the focus 
of the lamp always in the same posi- 
tion. Means are provided, however, 
by which the focus of the lamp can 
be easily changed to obtain diverg- 
ence of the rays, convergence or a 
beam of concentrated light. Thearc 
can be seen from the outside of the 
drum by means of angle mirrors and 
colored glass slides, and is thus capa- 
ble of easy regulation. 


Wood- Working Machines 

Only Germany, Canada and the 
United States have wood-working 
machinery at the World’s Fair. The 
German machines, says the Chicago 
Herald, are, as a rule, built on lines 
that seem obsolete to the American 
machine wood-workers. They are 
unnecessarily cumbersome and lack 
the grace and finish of those made by 
home manufacturers. The German 
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jointer is similar in construction to 
ours, It is supplied with a guard 
that is adjustable to the different 
thicknesses of lumber and makes the 
machine, which is at all times attend- 
ed with more or less danger, perfectly 
safe for the operator. The interest 
shown by the German machine build- 
ers and especially by the German 
Government, which strictly enforces 
a good law specially passed by the 
Reichstag for the safety of employés, 
is demonstrated by the safeguards 
that are attached to the various ma- 
chines. The band saw has a nickel- 
plated hood which covers the upper 
half of the top wheel, and in case of 
breakage or slipping protects the 
workman from injury. A German 
machine, which is termed an ‘‘ extra 
heavy outside planer and molder,” 
used for matching, planing and mold- 
ing, is one that is apt-to set the aver- 
age machine hand a-thinking. The 
lumber is fed into the machine and 
the rough taken off the under side by 
knives which have a rotary motion 
similar to those on the ordinary planer 
head. Stationary knives are used to 
give the lumber a finish. The knives 
are set at an angle which gives them 
a shearing cut as the lumber passes 
over them. The feed rollers then 
carry the lumber to the upper head, 
which is arevolving one, and is planed 
to a thickness. There are matching 
heads attached for the tongueing and 
grooving of flooring, wainscoting and 
ceiling. Another machine that is 
likely to attract the attention of the 
interested visitor is a fast-feed floor- 
ing machine built upon the same prin- 
ciples as the one just described. It 
is much larger and is said to have a 
capacity of roo feet per minute. 





The inventions and improvements 
in American wood-working machines 
have taken rapid strides forward 
within the past few years. The wood- 
en-framed planer, molder, tenoner 
and other tools have gone forever, 
and no factory that is in line with the 
times will have them in use. The 
possibilities for the inventor are very 
great. The lathe, which a few years 
ago could only turn wood round, can 
now turn it square, oval, spiral, oc- 
tagonal, hectagonal and into many 
other shapes and forms. Machines 
are now used for embossing, carving 
and printing lumber, and everybody 
sees the birth of a new tool to do the 
work that was formerly done by hand. 
The exhibit of a Cincinnati firm con- 
tains a matcher that is an improve- 
ment over most of those in use at the 
present day. The bed is stationary, 
and by an automatic arrangement the 
head and rollers can be raised and 
lowered at the will of the operator. 
The rollers can be worked independ- 
ently of the head and the pressure 
increased when desired. It has five 
heads, two of. them lower ones, to 
prevent the wearing of the bed or of 
the knives at one part more than at 
the other. A screw arrangement has 
been provided so that the heads and 
gauges can be moved from side to 
side without stopping the machine 
and without altering the size of the 
flooring. 


The Sliding Ratlway 


The sliding railway, says a 


Chicago exchange, extends along 
the entire south side of the Plaisance. 
It is not an inclined plane, as the 
name might suggest, but resembles 
an ordinary elevated railroad. Here, 
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by purchase of a ticket, the visitor 
may ride at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour. A speed of a hun- 
dred and sixty miles an hour has, 











MOORISH THEATRE 


indeed, been claimed for the train. 
The motive power is water under 
high pressure. The cars have no 
wheels, but are provided with shoes 
which fit closely to rails about eight 
inches wide. Connected with each 
shoe is a pipe through which water, 
at a pressure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds to the square inch, is 
forced out betwixt the surface of the 
rail and the shoe, thus continuously 
lifting the shoe ona film of water 
about the sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness. Joined with every sec- 
ond car of the train there is a turbine 
motor driven by water from the same 
large pipe, which extends beneath 
the track. The motors impel the 
train, which glides onward very easily 
and smoothly, since it literally rests 
on the water film between the rail 
and the car shoe. 


The Homes of the Cliff Dwellers 


The concession devoted to relics of 
the cliff dwellers, says the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, is given up to three small 
paddocks—in which deer and burros 
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are tethered—though what they feed 
on in the deep sand that covers their 
tiny hoofs is a problem to me—and 
an artificial and very irregular 
‘*mountain,’ created by heaps of 
sandstone, earth and boards, the 
whole roofed in imitation of a moun- 
tain slope, great sheets of tin, painted 
and loosely strewn with sand, making 
it water-tight for the protection of 
the archeological treasures. When 
the canyon of which this mountain 
forms one of the walls was explored— 
the Mancos canyon, in Montezuma 
County, Col.—thirty-six groups of 
ruins were found scattered up and 
down the canyon, situated mostly 
1,450 feet from the bottom and giv- 
ing indications that a great river 
must have washed their very founda- 
tions in place of the deep valley now 
at their doors. There are less than 
a dozen of the groups represented 
here, and in much closer relation 
than in the original canyon. I have 
called the ruins groups, but they are 
scarcely that. Each is rather a vast 
castle, built of sand, stone and 
cement, in great fissures of the cliffs, 





MAIN ENTRANCE, TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


in such a cunning way that the nat- 
ural rock formed the ground floor, 
the side walls and the roof, though 
sometimes the builders must have 
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continued up 200 feet or more, in 
their wondrous masonry, before 
they could obtain this natural roof. 
The first structure you come to is 
one which has still 127 large rooms 
on the ground floor. It must have 
had originally 600, while the whole 
structure, now in half a dozen sec- 
tions of ruins, must have had about 
1,000, sheltering fully 2,000 people. 
As there are but 23 cook rooms 
or stoopers, it is supposed the vast 
stone castles were not lived in per- 
manently, but only resorted to in 
times of war, as fortresses in which 
the whole town could take refuge. 
It is held that these people, improp- 
erly called cliff dwellers, were really 
agriculturists, dwelling on the plains 
below, where they cultivated all sorts 
of cereals; and that the tools and 
other bone and stone implements 
taken from the plains’ ruins are not 
remains of an ignorant race of In- 
dians, Zunis or any other, but the 
possessions of these people, who were 
a branch of the Caucasian race. 
Some archeologists hold they were 
the ancestors of ancient Egyptians. 
Four thousand years is the antiquity 
suggested by some, while as high as 
10,000 is set by others as the period 
when these strange cities, with their 
evident mechanical knowledge, were 
erected. The walls look remarkably 
well built and are full of rafter holes. 
The exhibit is on a one-tenth scale, 
and this special ‘‘ palace” was dis- 
covered in the Winter of 1888. It is 
425 feet long. At one end is a gigan- 
tic mass of rock, which must have 
fallen upon the palace ages ago, 
when, in fact, it was in use, as it 
broke into one end of the palace, 
crushed the walls and killed many 
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people, whose bodies are now being 
removed and placed in museums. 
The next ruin is a great square tower, 
of which four stories are represented, 
being 30 feet in height. It was ori- 
ginally a skyscraper of ten stories. 
The walls are three feet thick. 
The museum is just without the 
canyon, and the rather dank wall 
cabinets filled with mummies, pots 
and jars, bones and pottery, are curi- 
ously enlivened by a row of centre 
divans of blue plush as a rest for the 
weary excavator. Many of the relics 
had to be brought 150 miles on the 
backs of little burros, and are not in 
the best state of preservation as a 
consequence. Among the interesting 
exhibits of the ingenuity and knowl- 
edge of these ancient people are 
specimens of cotton cloth looking 
like our coarse linen or fine bagging, 
crocheted socks, the interstices filled 
with yucca fibre; yucca bags filled 
with cedar bark and used for tinder. 
Then there were, among simpler 
contrivances, pieces of a loom, made 
of cedar; cedar bark and grass tin- 
der, fire-sticks, metates or corn mills 
consisting of the scriptural upper and 
nether stone, mortars, pestles, bone 
knives and charms, slate implements 
used in shaping the pottery, bones, 
hatchets, arrow heads and axes of 
slate, stone and wood. Among things 
requiring considerable ability in the 
useful arts were stone ornaments high- 
ly polished, pillows woven of grass, 
and leggings of yucca fibre and human 
hairinterwoven. But,the mummies are ° 
the features of the show. There are one 
hundred, in part or whole, which run 
from the body of a year-old babe, 
from the Mogollen Mountains, New 
Mexico, which looks exactly like a 
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gigantic black frog pinned to a paper 
—it is really in a fine state of preser- 
vation, having the mouth, eyes and a 
quantity of fine brown hair, almost 
perfect—to that of elderly adults. 
They were a tall, blonde race, as 
many mummies have their hair or 
whiskers in patches yet, and it is 
always light or dark brown, yellow, 
or auburn, and most of the men 
measure from 5 feet 5% to 6 and 
over. 


The Department of Ethnology 


Many of the collections were gath- 
ered at great expense by agents of 
the Fair, who visited isolated points 
in the three Americas to make spe- 
cial researches and explorations for 
the most curious examples of aborig- 
inal life and relics of forgotten races. 
Foreign governments and individual 
States have also contributed valuable 
collections. The Fair sent agents to 
Ecuador, Chili, Peru and Bolivia, and 
their explorations resulted in a re- 
markable collection of pottery, cloth- 
ing, stone implements and domestic 
utensils, both of ancient and modern 
tribes. The student may find many 
examples of the rude arts and cus. 
toms of these aborigines, and may 
trace some of the developments of a 
primitive people from a low state of 
barbarism te the semi-civilization of 
the time of the Incas. Mexico and 
several of the republics of Central 
America have contributed a number 
of the largest and most valuable ex- 
hibits. These include a collection of 
the singular sculptures and _ the 
strange tablets of hieroglyphs discov- 
ered in the jungles of the tropics, rel- 
ics of a prehistoric race, concerning 
which all efforts of the scientists to 
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solve the riddle of their being and of 
their meaning have been in vain. 
Seventy-five assistants of the depart- 
ment have been engaged for two 
years in making measurements and 
observations of 17,000 Indians, and 
the results are shown in charts. In 
somewhat similar manner the devel- 
opment of 50,000 children in differ- 
ent American cities are represented. 
Professor F. W. Putnam is in charge. 
His powers were not limited to the 
collection of inanimate articles, and 
on the lagoon near his building are 
camps of aboriginal people from dif- 
ferent sections of North America. 
Maine has sent several families of 
civilized Penobscot Indians. New 
York is represented by an Iroquois’ 
village, with different styles of bark 
houses, including the long house and 
the palisade house. Canada has con- 
tributed several families of Creeks 
living in bark wigwams. A skin tent 
is inhabited by an Eskimo family. 
All these have brought their boats, 
which are shown on the water near 
by. Among the other features of 
this locality a mat and a bark house 
of the Winnebagos of Wisconsin, skin 
tents, hogans and other habitations 
of the Apaches and Navajos, a 
wooden house and totem poles from 
Vancouver's Island, thatched houses 
from British Guiana, inhabited by 
Arawack and Savannah Indians, and 
a pioneer house. 


Modern Air Brakes 

If all the appliances exhibited 
by the group of automatic air- 
brake manufacturers were put under 
passengers cars, the train thus 
equipped would string out over three 
and a half miles of track. 
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A Marvelous Cameo 

A cameo carved with the faces of 
the royal family of Great Britain, etc., 
over forty faces, all likenesses, is 
valued at $16,000, and an ebony table 
inlaid with ivory is worth $8,000. 


A Solid Silver Tower 

The most imposing feature of the 
New South Wales display in the Min- 
ing Building is a graceful shaft, pur- 
porting to be of solid silver, which 
towers above the exhibits of tin and 
copper ores piled in pyramidal form 
at its base. This beautiful silver 
trophy is one of the exhibits of the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Silver Min- 
ing Company, whose marvelously 
rich mines in the Barrier ranges have 
been the wonder of the last decade. 


Mexican Liquors 

The Mexicans appear to be adepts 
in the manufacture of liquors, most 
of them intoxicating. Nearly every 
kind of plant in the country will pro- 
duce a distinctive drink. Some of 
the liquors look like pure alcohol, 
but others have a consistency and 
color of cream. The best brandy is 
extracted from the mezuite plant, 
corresponding with our sweetbriar. 
It is said to taste like American 
whisky and harbor as many kinds of 
demons. Intoxicants are also ex- 
tracted from the orange, lemon, ap- 
ple, pear and peach. A plant known 
as teguila makes the most famous 
liquor. It is dried, crushed and fer- 
mented much as corn is. Pulque is 
the every day drink, but as this does 
not ‘‘keep,” samples could not be 


brought. Specimens from the plant 
from which it is obtained are to be 
seen. 


German Artisanship 

Behind the beautiful 
wrought iron in the Pavilion of the 
German Empire in the Manufactures 
Building you catch glimpses of rich 
color in the decorations and of door- 
ways that invite you to enter the most 
beautiful rooms in the world. Here 
are apartments reproduced from the 
palaces of Bavaria and Prussia with 
the actual furniture brought over to 
fillthem, and all the proportions and 
decorations of the apartments literal 
copies of the originals. Here are the 
priceless collections of ‘‘ honor gifts” 
to the old Emperor, to Bismarck, 
to the Emperor Frederick, to Von 
Moltke, the young Emperor, and the 
Grand Dukes of Bavaria and Baden, 
who seem to have emptied their treas- 
ure houses and museum into the lap 
of Chicago. The collection of Bis- 
marck gifts and testimonials alone cost 
more than $60,000. One sees here 
the enormous stimulus to the skilled 
artisanship of Germany that was 
afforded by the victories of 1870-71. 
Nothing to compare with this official 
section of the German department 
was ever seen ina World’s Fair before. 
Probably nothing to compare with it 
will be seen in a hundred years again. 
How these Germans have honored’ 
their heroes and statesmen in gold 
and silver, and copper and bronze, 
and precious stones and leather! 


gates of 


French Book-Making 
A fair sample of the way the French 
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make books is shown in the publica- 
tion of the works of Sir Walter Scott. 
There will be thirty volumes in the 
edition, one only to be published each 
year. Twelve are now completed, 
and are to be seen in their exhibit. 
The edition will not be completed for 
eighteen years, yet what would seem 
like ruinous expense has been in- 
curred in the publication, and yet 
each volume sells for $2 if bound in 
cloth, and $3 for Russian leather. 
The illustrations for each volume— 
several hundred for some of them— 
are made by the best artists of 
France, one artist for each volume, 
and each artist has been paid $5,000. 
The original drawings of the artists 
who have completed their work are 
on exhibition with the books. The 
artists include Dandrieu, Moreau, de 
Richmont, Toudouze, Godefroy and 
Durand, the last an Englishman. 


Autographs in the Woman's Library 


Among the English autographs in 
the library of the Woman's Building 
is the original of the poem written 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ‘‘ The 
North and the South ”’; a letter writ- 
ten by Lydia Maria Child in 1861; 
some letters of Fanny Burney’s to 
her sister, written in 1787, and a few 
pages of the original manuscript of 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s ‘‘ Concordance 
to Shakespeare.” Young Americans 
are instinctively drawn to Anne Whit- 
ney’s marble bust of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. In a cabinet beneath the 
pedestal is a copy of every transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” which, 
next to the Bible and Shakespeare, 
has been published in more languages 
than any other book. Some of the 
titles read as follows: ‘‘La Case de 
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L’Oncle Tom,” ‘‘ La Cabane de L’On- 


cle Tom,” ‘‘Oncle Tom’s Hutte,” 
‘*La Case du Pere Tom,” ‘‘Stric 
Tomaz,” ‘‘La Capanna dello Zio 
Tom,” ‘‘Zio Tommaso,” ‘‘ Papa 
Tom” and ‘‘ Neger Hut.” 
Russian Splendors 

The Grand Duchess Elizabeth 


sends from Moscow half a dozen won- 
derful dresses designed by her and 
made under her supervision. They 
are court costumes of the time of 
Ivan the Terrible, and are stiff with 
gold and silver. The floors of the 
Russian woman’s pavilion are strewn 
with rugs and furs of the costliest 
character, and the entire exhibit is 
eloquent of the regal luxury of the 
Russian aristocracy and the patient 
skill of the peasant women. 


Eskimos’ Love of Money 


Eskimos are dirty, dull and ugly. 
The first thing they learned in Chi- 
cago was the word ‘‘ money,” and it 
is something hideous to see the way 
their fat, ochre-colored faces light 
up with greed if you toss them a 
penny. All day long the little men 
stand in the yard with long whips of 
reindeer hide and walrus skin which 
they crack at pennies set up in the 
ground, They are not very expert, 
but they catch pennies by the dollars’ 
worth from the curious visitors. 


Sitting Bull's Log Cabin 
An exhibit of more than ordinary 


interest, says a press report, is 
the famous log cabin in which 
Sitting Bull lived and where he 


was arrested and killed. It has 
been rebuilt, log for log, piece for 
piece, just as it stood upon the Da- 
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kota plain. The door, perforated 
with bullet holes when he was killed, 
hangs from the same hinges upon 
which it swung on that fateful day in 
December, 1890, when the old enemy 
of the pale face received the wounds 
that sent him into eternity. The log 
cabin is filled with curious trophies 
and relics, not the least interesting 
being a large bull skin on which, with 
consummate art, Sitting Bull had 
drawn a number of graceful horses. 
That he painted them in blue and 
red and yellow was doubtless due to 
the fact that he had no colors but 
those afforded by the mineral hills of 
the Northwest with which to do his 
work. A fine portrait in oil of the 
old man adorns the cabin wall, and 
the Sioux Indians admire this accu- 
rate likeness very much, and declare 
it ‘* good.” 


Oriental Money Makers 

It is in Cairo street, says Kate 
Field’s Washington, that they best 
understand the short cut to the Ameri- 
can pocket. Theincreasing popularity 
of Egypt as a Winter resort has 
sophisticated to an alarming extent 
the portion of the population which 
comes into direct contact with tour- 
ists. An American woman who spent 
last Winter in Cairo declares that she 
made positive appointments to meet 
at the Fair not fewer than fifteen 
hundred Arabs. Not all of them are 
here, of course, but the delegation is 
a large one. ‘Their show is one of 
the best in the grounds, and they have 
had the keenness to ask only ten 
cents for admission to it. They make 
this up after you get inside by charg- 
ing you twenty-five cents to see the 
school, another twenty-five cents for 
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the Nautch dance, and by inducing the 
more reckless visitor to take a camel 
or donkey ride of about a hundred 
yards. They would be justified in 
collecting twice the fare from the 
lookers-on who have the privilege of 
studying the riders’ expressions. 
Timidity, complacency and self-con- 
sciousness are mixed in varying pro- 
portions, depending upon individual 
character. Then there is the polite 
clerk who persuades you in very correct 
but Orientally ornamental English 
to have your name written in English 
and Arabic on the same card for five 
cents. He is a handsome young fel- 
low, even for his race and age, which 
is saying much for his good looks. 
Five cents is cheap for the privilege of 
watching him and hearing him try to 
pronounce your name in labored but 
melodious tones, so he will have no 
lack of custom as long as the Fair 
lasts. 


An Exquisite Dinner Service 

The Countess of Airlie, of England, 
has allowed a reproduction to be made 
of a dinner service that has for many 
years been used in her family. It is 
a brilliantly colored transcription 
that brings memories of flowers 
found in kitchen gardens, made 
slightly grotesque by being conven- 
tionalized. A cabinet of dark wood 
contains many objects of clever 
workmanship. In it are four exam- 
ples of Henri Deux ware, which it 
may be is better known as Faience 
d’Orin; also umbrella handles, 
painted with moss rosebuds; urn- 
shaped’ turquoise blue vases exqui- 
sitely decorated by well-known 
artists that have become famous for 
their painting on porcelain. 
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The Theatre in Cairo 

Cairo, of course, has its Egyptian 
theater. We quote the following de- 
scription froma Chicago press report: 


is much wider than 
American 


The stage 
the average stage of 
theaters, but it does not boast great 
depth. A_ half-dozen jet black 
eunuchs lolling lazily on luxurious 
looking divans render the music—the 
same distinctive Oriental sing-song 
that is heard in the Turkish theater. 
Dancing forms the chiefest portion 
of the entertainment here. A num- 
ber of really beautiful types of Cairo 
girls who are proficient in their par- 
ticular style of beating time give fre- 
quent performances. The feature of 
the show is the act of Mlle. Phrydon. 
As many people know, the Egyptian 
girl dances upon the theory that there 
is just as much poetry in the mo- 
tion of her stomach as in the tripping 
of the feet. 

Saida came forward for the Danse 
du Ventre. If Saida had forgotten 
her jacket (by courtesy so called, in 
reality nothing more than Spanish 
points, which, considering the sultry 
condition of the atmosphere, she 
might have been pardoned for doing) 
the results would have been exceed- 
ingly diaphanous, indeed. What a 
pity one must be so particular in be- 
stowing admiration! Otherwise the 
delicate brownish-pink flesh, perfectly 
perceptible through the thinnest 
mulle, from neck to loins, across 
which the golden waistband was 
loosely disposed, every dainty curve 








and indentation mistily outlined, the 
tiny jacket not nearly meeting in 
front, and the arms coquettishly at- 
tired by the same transparent agency 
almost to the wrist, might have 
aroused the same admiration one ac- 
cords Meissonier’s Odalisque or some 
other bit of sensuous imagery. 
Saida’s gown is of blue satin, and a 
front of long strings of golden ribbon 
tipped with gilt ornaments depends 
from her low girdle. Edging her low, 
round collar are stringsof gold beads, 
big gold hoops are in her ears, and 
silver bells tip each middle finger and 
thumb. Her coal black hair is di- 
vided strands strung with 
sequins, and a tiny gold cap fits close 
to the crown of her head. Her blue 
gown hangs modestly to her ankles, 
the golden fringe sweeping the floor 
A striking picture is 


into 


now and again. 
Saida, the prudes who endeavored to 
raise anavalanche of indignation over 
the Philadelphian art exhibit to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Less so 
Saida’s dance, which she breaks into 
without preamble further than a pre- 
monitory shake of her hips and tinkle 
of the bells. The muscles begin to 
twitch slightly, then more rapidly, 
until you become convinced there 
must be a strong and inexhaustible 
spring behind that ivory wall. This 
way and that, up and down, swelling 
a most astonishing 





and contracting 
anatomical exercise, varied by a half 
gyration to show the muscular dance 
in the back, and a sudden squat flat 
on the ground, with a recovery as 
easy as though it were not a most 
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difficult feat—her body acted like a 
live thing, tremulous. as the guitar 
twittered uncertainly, and finally 
stopping with a spasmodic twitch or 
two, as it uttered the closing chords, 
and the little bells on her fingers, 
which had kept up a constant me- 
lodious song, grew silent. Saida 
Uttering a triumphant do 
she 


is done. 
mi sol, sol la sol mi fa 
clangs her littlebells and waddles to 
her seat. 

A fat woman in purple gown and 
the same diaphanous skirt, and a 
slender one in dark blue, Fatmah 
and Nobaweya, follow Saida in the 
Then from somewhere 


re, 


same dance. 
in the Cachmere distance to the left, 
where seem to lurk any number of 
dancing girls, come two more 
Fatmahs, a Fahema, a Fareda, a Sad- 
deka, a Nabeha, Zakeya and Aminay, 
with their variations, variously as- 
tonishing, such as a facial dance, a 
neck dance, etc., all added to the 
Danse du Ventre. 


The Moorish Pavilion.—Pittsburgh Dispatch 

As you drop your ticket the Moor 
at the box says, ‘“‘To the left,” and 
you pass under an arch which was 
but the entrance to a well of darkness 
on a former visit, into the enchanted 
grotto. As a matter of fact, the 
grotto covers but the space of a large 
room, but so skillful is the arrange- 
ment of mirrors and lights, and the 
apportionment of space among the 
quartet of special features there, that 
it seems spacious as the halls of the 
pre-Adamite Sultans. When first you 
enter you find yourself in a lovely 
tropical garden. Palms are growing 
right and left, interlocking their 
branches high overhead; while [scat- 
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tered here and there between them 
are tiny téte-a-téte tables of the fa- 
vorite Moorish yellow and red striped, 
and little chairs. Far as you can see 
are palms and tables and chairs, and 
you only realize that the end is very 
near by trying to enter the nearest 
arcade and coming plump against a 
solid sheet of glass, while the palms 
and table you were about to pass be- 
tween are only half trees and tables. 
You try one arcade after another and 
finally get in one, and, after forbear- 
ing to scare the fair Eve or Musidora 
(of frequent occurrence wherever wax 
figures are admissible in the Plais- 
ance) in her peaceful grotto, you find 
yourself in a cave which simulates 
granite of a very lasting and unsta- 
lagmitical quality. But it glitters 
prismatically in the bright glare, and 
with a smile for the cool prospect way 
down between rough ledges of rock 
you start for the little seacoast scene 
ahead and land against a mirror. 
The seacoast is all in a 12x9 chromo 
hung up back of you. Now for the mazy 
labyrinth and the endless well. The 
well has a cunning Moorish pavilion 
over it, and is a circle about five feet 
in diameter. As you look down, the 
arabesque ceiling above you seems 
reflected in an inconceivably great 
depth, so that the colors run together, 
producing the idea of a mossy bottom 
covered with conch and nautilus 
shells—a bit of the sea floor far, far 
down. The provoking part is that 
the harder you look the more your 
own head gets in the way, till it 
puts an oval eclipse on everything 
you see, which sways in an aggravat- 
ingly human way. The maze is the 
piece de resistance of the grotto. It 
consists of many slender scarlet pil- 
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lars about nine feet high, joined at 
their yellow capitals into little arches. 
It is alhambric in style, and is skill- 
fully and prettily gotten up. The 
pillars are arranged in groups of six, 
pentagon shaped, with a pillar in the 
center, and each group is at the cen- 
ter point, on some one of the angles 
of the hexagons marked on the floor 
with black paint. ‘There is a pretty 
problem for the student in geometry; 
how many pillars are there, there 
being six hexagons, each, however, 
formed by utilizing the diagonals of 
the previous figure? The last hexa- 
gons all around are cut off at a 
straight line bisecting the horizontal 
The extreme limit of the 
into a Turkish 


sides. 
maze brings you 
harem. The other boundaries, as 
well as many intermediate points, are 
cut off by big mirrors, and you suffer 
much vexation of spirit as you travel 
around among the pillars in a group 
of yourself, seeing perfect throngs of 
yourself down the long, dim-pillared 
distance, and finding yourself vis-a- 
vis with yourself at every critical 
point where you thought you were 
just out of the maze. You never got so 
tired of yourself in your life, and con- 
gratulate your real self that the maze 
is no larger, otherwise you would be 
seriously lost in its complicated ar- 
rangement. It is only by settling 
down to walking with a detective hand 
or roll of paper thrust out before you, 
to test the entrance to every delusive 
thoroughfare, that you finally find 
your way out. 


Gun Drive of the British Artillery 

The exhibition of theartillery, says 
the Chicago Herald, which is the chief 
feature of the programme at Tatter- 
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sall’s, is called ‘‘ gun driving,” the 
purpose being to show with what 
skilland precision an English artillery 
battery can be placed in position. 
The method employed may seem at 
first glance puerile, but the result 
soon disposes of this belief. Two 
standards are set up 6 feet and 9 
inches apart. As the track of the 
wheels of the gun carriages is only 5 
feet 9 inches, it will beseen that there 
is but 6 inches margin on either side 
of the carriage. The idea is to drive 
through between these posts with the 
trooper and the six horses in full gal- 
lop, the caisson and the gun carriage 
bounding, jumping and swirling, and 
everybody howling and yelling, the 
band playing and the audience shriek- 
ing, and yet have that gun carriage 
go between the posts without touch- 
ing. To the credit of the Royal 
Horse Artillery of Great Britain and 
Ireland it should be said that they do 
it nine times out. of ten, and it is a 
beautiful maneuver, and one that never 
fails to arouse the wildest applause. 
Buffalo Bill and his shrieking Sioux, 
his supposititious cowboys and his al- 
leged Wild Western freaks have not 
yet aroused suchea storm of applause 
as does this gun driving act nightly. 
The ring, covered with tan bark, in 
which the exhibition takes place is in 
the form of an ellipse—two long, 
straight sides and two sharp curves. 
The posts are placed on each of the 
two long sides. ‘Two sections of the 
Royal Artillery, which means two 
guns with their equipment, enter the 
ring at a given signal from the south- 
ern end of the track. The trooper 
with his lance, splendidly mounted, 
leads the way. The horses attached 
to each battery are champing their 
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bits and ina hurry to be off. Each 
near horse is driven by an artillery- 
man, and the gun and caisson men 
occupy their proper places. The 
Colonel and the Captain both splendid- 
ly mounted, occupy the center of the 
parade ground and direct operations. 
The military band supplies the music. 
The artillerymen begin their march on 
a walk and make a circuit of the ring 
in that way, then they break into an 
easy trot and makea circuit of the 
ground in that way. ‘Then the band 
makes a flourish of trumpets, the 
Colonel makes a quick, sharp com- 
mand, and both batteries break into 
a hard gallop. It is then a curious 
study to watch the horses. ‘The bat- 
tery is supposed to be called into 
quick action to defend some point; 
the trooper in advance waves his 
lance and shouts, the men on the near 
horses lash their steeds and shout. 
The horses break into a clear run; 
nearing the sharp turns the near 
wheel horse braces himself back and 
sits on his haunches, holding for dear 
life to the pole of the caisson; the 
swing team crowds the outer circle 
and the leaders jump to get out of 
the way. The caisson bounds and 
swerves with the action of the horses, 
while the gun carriage comes around 
with a swish and a side motion which 
threatens to upset it. On goes the 
battery; half way down the long 
stretch are the two posts. With a 
whoop and a yell and a howl and a 
cracking of whips and the blare of 
the band the horses plunge through 
them. The caisson bounds and 
bumps, the gun carriage swerves and 
slides, but it goes between the posts 
without touching a fiber. “ Hoop-la,”’ 
everybody shouts, and then they com- 
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to the next turn, and there the same 
big near chestnut sits on his haunches 
and holds that caisson tongue into 
place. ‘‘ Hoop-la” they shout again. 
Amid the cracking of whips, the shout 
of the crowd and a quickstep from 
the band up comes the battery again 
for the next charge. The horses 
have ceased to gallop—they are ona 
dead run. ‘The next set of posts are 
encountered—through they go like 
Derby winners. One would think 
that the gun carriage must strike this 
time, but it doesn’t; it goes through, 
and as each evolution is made in this 
way the spectators, who ought to be 
more numerous than they are, rise 
and shout. It is the show piece of 
the evening, and people who are fond 
of novel displays should not miss a 
gun drive of the British Royal Artil- 
lery. 


Cost of Midway Plaisance Attractions — 
There is a good deal of misinforma- 
tion, says the Chicago Herald, being 
printed in the papers outside of Chi- 
cago as to the number and cost of at- 
tendance to the various side shows 
upon Midway plaisance. One state- 
ment was recently made and copied 
extensively, that the cost of doing 
the various attractions on Midway 
plaisance was something like from $13 
to $15. This is incorrect. Includ- 
ing the Eskimo village and the whal- 
ing ship Progress, which are not on 
Midway, there are about thirty special 
attractions with various prices of ad- 


mittance. Here is a list of them: 
Cents 
Constantinople street scene............ 50 
SROMIEE TING 55 oo cccene Se seeeyis 50 
I tice Ce ree 25 
Panorama Syrian photos...... ....... 25 
TERE GE TORN ov 5.05 si iscsascewees 25 
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ett ONEONE, BOGS ooo keisenseicieecewae% 25 
Egyotian Temple. ......60660siessosevsiee 25 
Javanese village... .......ccccsccccese 25 
SON WINING 6 6asercece <cavesesens 2 

German village, etc.... ..06:.ccceseee 2 

PE riick cnn s4 tee etaeeees amas 50 
ee TEND So iibiceetaaiwincssewsinces 25 
Moorish Palace amusements... cto 2 

Panorama of Volcano Kilauea ........ 50 
Panorama of Bermese Alps........... 50 
FAB ETEAR FEINEE 55.5. ccicass Sexesseees 25 
SIUNPATIAN VITIAPES 5... 5.06 0000500000008 25 
VERRIER FIO oo sscse ces cccdcesesien 25 
Chinese village and theater ........... 50 
Nippin tea house........ .... 10, 25 and 50 
Perstam Rati? «62 0.<0:00025:0000840s 50 
Ruins of Cliff Dwellers ............... 25 
THOR THIDR VIER on. 55 sie scscoseons 2 

er er 25 
Model of St. Peter’s (Rome)... ........ 2 

MoGel Eile) toWes oo... o0cccccsccsees 25 
Electric Scenic Theater. .........esse0¢ 25 
Whaling ship Progress. .............. 25 
Hagenbeck’s zoélogical arena..... 25 to $1 


There are also in Jackson Park 
proper two or three elevators charg- 
ing admittance and also on Midway 
plaisance, the Ferris wheel not in- 
cluded in the above list. The eleva- 
tors charge from 10 to 25 cents and 
the Ferris wheel charge is 50 cents. 
There is also the captive balloon, 
for which a charge of 25 cents is also 
made. So, even with the exhibits 
just open, the charge for all barely 
exceeds $10. Not everybody cares 
to see all the attractions; in fact, very 
few do. They take their choice of 
what seems best and let the others 
go. Of course this list does not in- 
clude the various restaurants and re- 
freshment places where people may 
spend as much or as little as they 
choose. Some of these are doing 
fairly well, notably the Japanese tea- 
houses, which are located in Jackson 
Park proper. These teahouses have 
no connection with the Japanese 
houses on Wooded Island. The lat- 


ter are closed to the public, but the 
teahouses proper are open and in the 
hands of polite attendants. 


Jugglers from Bombay.—New York Sun 
The Indians are tall, lithe, smiling, 
talkative fellows, who do most of their 
work squatted on the stage in a friendly 
manner, and are picturesquely robed 
in flowing white and turbaned in 
orange. All of their ‘‘layout” is 
brought on the stage in a red jute 
sack, which is thrown on the middle 
of the stage, and from which they ex- 
tract human bones, musical instru- 
ments, live snakes, water-filled jars, 
or anything else required. They play 
a great deal on musical instruments, 
or instruments that are called musical 
—a hand drum and the Bombay equiva- 
lent for the bagpipes. In all the tricks 
which were new here water was used. 
In one a boat about eighteen inches 
long, made of jade or some such 
mineral, was laid on the stage, and in 
the fore part of it an opium pipe was 
stuck like a mast. Then the boat 
was filled with water and one of the 
jugglers moved the outfit with weird 
sounds from his gourd pipe. Stand- 
ing clear from the boat four or five 
feet the juggler asked the opium pipe 
to spout like a fountain, and lo! it 
obligingly obeyed. It did this sev- 
eral times at his command, spouting 
a tiny stream from the bowl of the 
pipe, which was twelve inches above 
the boat, and ceased to spout whea 
asked to. This was all there was to 
it, but the juggler did not touch the 
boat or pipe, and only the narrow 
keel of the boat rested on the carpeted 
stage. Then half of a cocoanut shell 
was set on the stage, filled with water, 
and a toy duck, no larger than one 
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point of a man’s thumb, was set in 
this diminutive pond. After the nec- 
essary music the juggler squatted on 
the stage four or five feet away, and 
requested the duck to salute the spec- 
tators—‘‘Salaam sahibs.” The duck 
bowed repeatedly, and then to the 
pleasing measure of the pipe performed 
a duck dance on the surface of the’ 
water. Being requested to die, the 
duck ended the performance by turn- 
ing on its back. The third water 
trick suggested the familiar feat in 
which Herrmann produces from be- 
neath his coat globes filled with water 
in which live fish swim. But in this, 
as in all the tricks which have been 
copied in modified form, nothing was 
concealed. The juggler brought out 
a stone drinking vessel apparently 
filled to the rim with water. Com- 
ing to the very edge of the stage he 
spattered the water out with his hand, 
spilled it out in splashes, and sprinkled 
it about generously, and always the 
vessel remained full to the rim. Then 
he turned it upside down, quite 
emptying it, put it to his ear a sec- 
ond, and the dish, which would hold a 
quart, was still full and running over. 
He blew against the side, and the 
water bubbled and spurted like a gey- 
ser. The juggler evidently enjoyed 
the puzzlement of the spectators, for 
after he had scattered about three 
quarts of water out of the vessel he 
aired his scant English by laughingly 
saying: ‘‘Plenty much water, eh?” 


An Algerian Prayer Meeting.—Chicago Times 

Some time ago a man devised the 
aissaeaeu. The people of Algiers call 
it ‘‘ashwa’’ and break their necks 
when they try to spell it. At least 
-they do so in the section of Algeria 
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on the Midway plaisance. The ais- 
saeaeu is a dance concealed in the re- 
cesses of a prayer, or a prayer hidden 
in the interior of a dance. Nobody 
is entirely certain which it is. The 
Algerians believe the prophet likes to 
take his prayers that way, with a coat 
of sugar around them. Before be- 
ginning their supplications they give 
the prophet due warning of what is 
going to happen. It is his own fault 
if he does not get out of their way. 
With this object in view they collect 
an orchestra composed solely of 
drums and wail chants to the accom- 
paniment of a parchment symphony. 
The prophet could barely miss hear- 
ing the overture to the prayer if he 
were stone deaf. At the plaisance 
daily prayer women are excluded and 
only men with cast-iron interiors need 
apply. When one intends to trifle 
with a diet of live scorpions, to swal- 
low a knife or two, and to take a 
broken beer glass by way of dessert 
one needs a triple-plate armor in place 
of a midriff about the time one grows 
prayerful. For all those side dishes 
enter into the composition of the ais- 
saeaeu as also of the Algerian who 
takes part in it. For the prelimin- 
aries the chief requisites are five 
men with bass drums, a boy witha 
pair of kettledrums, and a negress. 
The latter is an essential, for she is 
designed to embrace the performers 
by way of consolation at the end of 
each paragraph in the prayer. On the 
plaisance her name is Isha. A con- 
cessionaire is also a desirable item in 
an Algerian prayer, being needed to re- 
mind the audience that a solemnity is 
in progress and that smiles are out of 
order. The first victim in the prayer- 
ful party is a small blonde youth with 
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a hooked nose and a dance step like 
a lame goat. He lays his head in 
rest, like a center-rush, and flounders 
round the stage until he froths at the 
mouth. The drums are warbling loudly 
enough to drown the boiler-factory 
sonata of the Chinese musicians three 
blocks away, and the prophet is all 
attention. The supplicationist is per- 
spiring in a stream, and an’accommo- 
dating member of the orchestra comes 
to his rescue. To pause in the dance 
at this point would be fatal. The 
prophet never could get track of the 
prayer if it were broken in the mid- 
dle. Isha and the musician have to 
tackle the dancer in the very thick of 
his dancing. Isha clasps him round 
the waist to steady him in his capers 
and the musician takes him out of his 
coat, a sleeve at a time. Then they 
abandon him to his capers again, 
while Isha demonstrates to the audi- 
ence that the beer glass which she 
holds in her hand is a real-beer glass. 
By this time hunger has all the best 
of the game with the dancer and he 
is telling the prophet in a three-horse- 
power bellow that he has got to swal- 
low that beer glass or die. He 
smacks his lips when Isha hands him 
the glass, looks at it lovingly, and 
then crumples up its edges between 
his teeth. Other people grit their 
teeth at the spectacle, and the dancer 
rolls his eyes and tongue in tune, 
turning over his mouthful of glass 
with relish. He takes another chew 
or two out of the receptacle and then 
seems to believe he has dined. Isha 
is ready to receive cavalry, and then 
the concluding prance of the glass 
chewist lands him on her capacious 
bosom, where he is brought up with a 
round turn in her arms. There is 





more crooning and then a sallow 
youth with an appetite even harder- 
featured than that of his predecessors, 
throws away his drum and goes fren- 
zied all in a minute. Nobody knows 
what it was drove him insane, but 
there is a wild-eyed and frantic caper- 
ing like a cat that has sat ona thistle, 
‘Isha presents for inspection a choice 
selection of skewers, and the sight 
awakens four kinds of fits in the eyes of 
the dancer. He takes one from her, 
turns his eyes to where the prophet 
is popularly supposed to be sitting, 
and with a gesture of delight trans- 
fixes his tongue. He searches his 
cheek fora good location for another, 
and presently the weapon is dangling 
from his face. He finds room for two 
or three more in his biceps muscle, 
one or two in his calves, and others 
here and there in various odd corners of 
his body. Finally, there isthe artist of 
the whole troupe. Isha carries around 
a drum on which are crawling a pair 
of overgrown shrimps, with a kink in 
their tail. Isha holds them at arms’ 
length, and Sol Bloom tells people 
that they are scorpions of the first 
water. The spectators withdraw into 
their boots, and a youth, who has 
been peacefully working himself into 
a frenzy in a corner, shakes hands 
with the reptiles as old and dear 
friends. He stirs them up with his 
finger, and makes them quarrelsome. 
Thereby he believes he adds to their 
flavor, for as soon as that happens he 
takes them gingerly between his 
finger and thumb and bites them off 
in the middle, one after the other 
When he has swallowed them one 
after the other, with a gourmand’s 
gusto, the prayer is complete and the 
prophet is appeased. 
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On Board the [linois 

The following is from the ‘‘Adven- 
tures of Uncle Jeremiah at the Fair” 
(Laird & Lee): 


’ 


‘*Now for the battleship,’ 
Uncle Jeremiah’s son, Johnny, ‘‘that’s 
what I want to see.” As they came 
on board the brick ship, the first 
words they heard were quite nau- 
tical. 

** It's eight bells.” 

** Aye, aye, sir!” 

The bos‘un climbed up and tapped 
out eight strokes on the big brass 
bell. About twenty people with 
lunch baskets and camp-chairs ran 
after him and watched the perform- 
ance. 

““What’s that for?” asked a young 
woman. 

‘*' That tells the time of day,” an- 
swered her escort. 

‘*But it is after 12 o’clock by my 
watch and he struck it only eight 
times.” 

‘* Well, they—ah—they have a sys- 
tem of their own. It’s very compli- 
cated.” 

‘‘Look at that crooked thing 
there,” said one of the visitors, point- 
ing to the air-tube leading to the 
stoker. ‘‘Is that their foghorn I’ve 
heerd about?” 

‘*They don’t need no foghorns on 
warships. I jedge it’s a shootin’-iron 
of some kind or other, maybe a 
gattlin’ gun what jest blows the shot 
out. You see it’s pointin’ out like at 
an enemy.” 

An elderly woman stepped up to 
the Lieutenant and said: ‘‘I’d like 
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mighty well to see some of the Gat- 
ling guns.” 

‘‘Yes, ma’am, you will find them at 
the foretop.”’ 

** How’s that?” 

‘** At the turret in the foretop.” 

‘*Do you mean up in the little 
round cupola?” 

‘*Cupola, great heavens,” mur- 
mured the officer under his breath. 
Then he called a marine and had him 
show the woman to the fore-top. * 
* * It is the experience of a 
lifetime for a naval officer who 
has cruised in the Mediterranean 
and rocked over the high waves 
of the South Atlantic to be 
placed in command of a brick bat- 
tleship, which rests peacefully along- 
side a little pier and is boarded by 
hundreds of reckless sight-seers every 
day. The conning towers are of 
sheet-iron and some of the formidable 
guns are simply painted wood. It is 
said that if anything larger than a 
six-inch gun should be fired from the 
deck of the mimic battleship the re- 
coil would upset the masonry and jolt 
the whole structure into a shapeless 
mass. Below the water line the IIli- 
nois is a hollow mockery, but the two 
decks, the turrets and the heavy bat- 
tery are made so realistic that any one 
who had not seen the brick laid and 
the plating put on might suppose it 
was a real war vessel that had 
stranded well in toward the beach. 
Asa matter of fact, about one-third 
of the visitors are deceived, which 
fact may be vouched for by any one 
of the marines parading the deck. 
A man who looked as though he read 
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the newspapers, called a sergeant 
of marines ‘‘ Cap,’’ and remarked that 
it was a very fine vessel. 

‘*Yes, indeed, sir,” replied the 
sergeant. 

‘*She’ll be here all Summer, will 
she ?” 

‘*Oh, yes.” 

“Did this boat take part in the re- 
view at New York?” 

‘*No, sir; this battleship is stuck 
fast here. It is a shell of brick, built 
up from a stone foundation, and is in- 
tended to represent a model battle- 
ship.” 

**You don’t tell me. Made of 
brick, eh?” Uncle Jeremiah listen- 
ing to the talk, shared the country- 
man’s disgust. 


Washing A Lapland Prince.—Chicago Times 

Once a day they give Mild Bull, Jr., 
a bath in the Lapland village on the 
Midway plaisance. Mild Bull is the 
king of a tribe in Lapland. Mild 
Bull, Jr., is his son, and the heir ap- 
parent to the throne. For his age, 
which is probably 8, Mild Bull, Jr., 
has learned his duties in the king 
business with remarkable precocious- 
ness. He is acknowledged lord of all 
the women of the tribe by reason of 
his exercise of the royal prerogative 
of kicking their shins. Once a day, 
however, the laws of Lapland commit 
their heir apparent to the care of the 
ladies’ auxiliary committee of the 
house of lords. That occurs by par- 
liamentary statute at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, when it is decreed that ‘‘the 
king shall wash, long live the king !” 
Mild Bull, Jr., wants to be prince of 
Wales all day and all night. He 
doesn’t like any patches on his author- 
ity. Washing him is a work of time 





and muscle, and long ago the women 
abandoned the idea of laving him ina 
tub. Nowadays they approach his 
majesty while he is enjoying his royal 
and imperial slumbers. Before his 
majesty realizes what is the matter he 
has been yanked out of bed, pulled 
into the open air, and half drowned 
with a shower bath from a well di- 
rected hose. It takes three women 
to yank his majesty into the royal 
and imperial bath-room, which is the 
grass plot in front of the house, while 
two more point the hose at him and 
make quick work of his ablutions. 
Then the king arises in his might and 
it takes the full strength of the com- 
pany to apply a towel. 

King Koffee Playing Nap.—Chicago Times 

King Koffee of Dahomey sat cross- 
legged on the soiled coverlet of a 
wooden bed and played nap for pen- 
nies with the lord chamberlain, the 
master of the buckhounds and the 
bouncer of the house of lords. ‘‘Go 
thrée,’”’ said the chamberlain, clutch- 
ing the fragment of the ace of hearts. 

“‘Four,” said his majesty, with a 
triumphant glitter in his dark gray 
eye, as he waved the king, queen, 
and tray of clubs over his woolly pate. 

** Nap,” remarked the bouncer, with 
an air of decision, and the courtiers 
lost three shades of their ebony in 
horror at his assurance. 

‘* Off with his head !” shrieked his 
majesty, in a frenzy. The bouncer 
smiled sarcastically, led an ace of 
diamonds that had fallen into the 
sere and yellow leaf, and presently 
raked in a French 5-centime piece, 
two English half pence, and a Spanish 
centimo, The king called forthe chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, borrowed a 
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chew of fine cut from the secretary of 
state, and dealt himself four barely 
decipherable hearts and an ace of 
spades. That concluded the game for 
the remainder of the party. 


The Babies.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser 
The building for checking babies is 
now completed. In it parents who 
desire to see the Fair can leave their 
offspring during the day, receiving in 
return a parcel check for each bundle 
of humanity. At night the bit of 
pasteboard is given up and the urchin 
returned. The scheme will commend 
itself to fathers and mothers—to 
fathers especially. The only seem- 
ingly impracticable feature is the im- 
possibility of making a uniform rate 
of charges. One baby may be as easy 
to attend in the absence of its mother 
as a rag image, while another may be 
worse than an ‘‘injun rubber ijot on 
a spree,”” and may also necessitate 
the reading of the riot act and the 
calling out of the State militia. There 
are children whom one could care for 
at 50 cents a day with a safe profit, 
and then again there are sweet little 
Cupids whom it is worth 50 cents a 
minute to stay in the same room with. 


The Prune Horse 

A group of people who seemed to 
have in view some objective point, 
says an exchange, stood talking to- 
gether. Said one: ‘‘I think it was 
in the Transportation Building.” 

‘*No, it was in the fruit exhibit,” 
said another. 

**Could you tell us,” they inquired 
of a guard, ‘‘where the prune horse is?” 

The guide took them away, and a 
woman who stood near asked in an 
awe-stricken tone: 


‘*What is a prune horse?” 

‘““Tt’s in one of the exhibits, and it’s 
a life-sized horse all made of black 
prunes.” 

‘*Gracious!”’ 

‘¢The saddle and bridle are made 
of light colored prunes,” was further 
volunteered. 

‘*Its owner must keep boarders,” 
suggested a bystander. 


Human Nature and the Chair-Pushers 
There are a number of sad-eyed 
youths, says the Argonaut, who act 
as guides and chair-pushers at the 
Exposition. They are said to be 
theological students. Whatever they 
may be, they are turning sour. When 
they have escorted a visitor around 
for an hour, and collected seventy- 
five cents from him, both seem to part 
with mutual dislike. At times epi- 
thets are bandied. I have noticed a 


number of these partings with much . 


curiosity. I think the feelings of 
dissatisfaction are largely due to these 
factors: 

1. The visitor thinks the guide does 
not know seventy-five cents’ worth 
per hour. 

2. The guide knows the visitor ex- 
pects too much knowledge for seventy- 
five cents. 

Both are right. As a matter of 
fact, too much is expected of the un- 
fortunate theological students. They 
get one dollar per day. They are ex- 
pected to know all about mineralogy, 
ichthiology, ethnology, ceramics, zo- 
ology, geology, military science and 
engineering; about statuary in staff, 
in clay, in marble, in bisque, in bronze, 
by the lost-wax and commercial pro- 
cesses, and in ivory; about pictures 
in oils, in pastel, in water-color; about 
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basso-relievo and repoussé brass. 
A man who knew all these things 
would certainly be worth two 
dollars per day. . . . I watched 
one of these unhappy wretches wheel 
a fat lady up to the north court of the 
Art Building. There she had a vio- 
lent altercation with him because he 
would not wheel her into the build- 
ing. He told her it was against the 
rules of the building; he offered to 
wheel her into any other building; he 
offered to escort her into the Art 
Building without the chair; he offered 
to do anything, but it was useless. 
Finally he sat down on the steps and 
doggedly waited until her wrath was 
exhausted for lack of breath. Then 
she demanded that he escort her 
through the art galleries until his hour 
was up. ‘They entered the east wing. 
I followed. The fat lady, who had a 
catalogue, kept asking the guide ques- 
tions when she could not understand 
the catalogue. Finally they came to 
a picture by some French artist. It 
represented a nude woman crouching 
in the foreground, an expression of 
awful despair upon her face; in the 
background gazing at her were the 
grim and shrouded figures of two men. 
One had the stern features of Dante 
Alighieri, the other was the shade of 
Virgil. In the catalogue the picture 
was called simply ‘‘ Myrrha.” 

‘* Myrrha,” said the fat lady; 
‘* what does A/yrrha mean—what is it 
all about, hay?” 

‘*T dunno, ma’am,”’ said the guide. 

‘‘Humph! A pretty guide you are. 
Seventy-five cents an hour an’ don’t 
know what Myrrha means.”” And they 
passed out of my hearing. 

Now, I have a dim recollection that 
in the Inferno Myrrha is described as 





a young person who committed the 
fault of Lot’s daughters without the 
same altruistic motives. But how— 
if he had known it—could the theo- 
logical student have told this to the 
fat lady? And what would the fat 
lady have done if he had? 


A Ride in a Sedan Chair 

Jumpety-jumpety-jump, and then a 
bang as you are set down on the side- 
walk—that is the experience of riding 
in a Sedan chair borne by a pair of 
soiled Turks at the’ World’s Fair. A 
small boy stops to ask, ‘‘ what’s the 
racket?” and ina twinkling everybody 
is there except some one in authority 
to make the Turks behave themselves 
and carry out their contract. The 
two are yelling in concert the only 
English word they know—‘‘ present!” 
Then they try French—‘‘ pourboir.” 
As these bring no results, they try 
“backsheesh!”’ and the wretched oc- 
cupant of the chair adds a gratuity to 
the extortionate sum already paid. 
As each Turk carries a native dirk in 
the pocket of his skirtaloon, or what- 
ever it is, you do not care to remon- 
strate forcibly. Never did I hear such 
awful groans as these Turks give when 
they are carrying a woman on a five 
minutes’ run across streets as smooth 
as a floor. During this experience the 
occupant of the Sedan chair rises and 
falls like a ship at sea, while the build- 
ings of the beautiful White City bob 
about ina delirium of vision. One 
such experience satisfies the most 
ambitious, for people who do not ride 
in Sedan chairs ridicule those who do. 
The staring and the uncomplimentary 
remarks, added to the groans and de- 
mands of the Turks, create a hubbub 
that is quite too exhilarating. 
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A Map Constructed of Grain 

In the State buildings of Washing- 
ton and Nebraska there are really 
wonderful exhibitions of what can be 
accomplished with cereals by the 
artists of this new school. Nebraska 
shows a map of Platte County made 
with wheat, rye, oats and grass seed. 
Washington has a model farm thirty 
feet square, with a farmhouse no 
larger than a bird-cage, a red barn 
three feet high, and flowing wells 
which spout into troughs that hold 
about a pint. Fields of grain are 
represented by millet heads stuck in 
the loose earth. A thrashing machine 
eight inches high is operated by farm- 
ers five inches tall. There are reap- 
ers and mowers in miniature, pastures, 
cows and country roads. There is 
always a delighted throng around 
this display, and it has fascinations 
for the average people that they can 
not find in the art galleries. Hun- 
dreds of people daily pronounce it 
the greatest thing of the Exposition; 
people who would glance with passing 
curiosity or contempt at Gérome’s 
statue of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
or Harrison’s ‘‘Crepuscle.’’- North 
Dakota shows a cow, a bas-relief in 
grasses, with a tail of timothy, oat 
straw legs, and corn ear horns, anda 
very creditable imitation of a cow 
it 1s. 


Original Playing Cards 

What are supposed to be the first 
playing-cards printed in America are 
exhibited in the Anthropological 
Building. ‘The original sheet, from 
the archives of the Indies at Seville, 
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Spain, was exhibited at the American 
exposition at Madrid last Winter, and 
Mr. Culin, the secretary of the com- 
mission of the United States at that 
exposition, who has charge of the 
folk-lore section of the anthropologi- 
cal department of the Fair under Prof. 
Putnam, had a careful copy made in 
water-colors by a Spanish artist for 
the Columbian exhibit. The sheet is 
about 11 by 17 inches, and bears in 
the back a pen-and-ink inscription 
giving its date, 1583. The face 
bears an impression from a wooden 
block of twenty-four cards, each 2 by 
34 inches. They are colored in red, 
blue and yellow, and represent the 
court cards of the Spanish pack, 
the four aces and the numerical or 
pip cards of the suit of spadas, or 
swords. 


A Russian Silver Statue 

You can cross into the Russian 
exhibit and buy a statue of Alexander 
for $12,000. It is of solid silver, on 
a rich jasper pedestal, and represents 
the Czar in his great act of liberating 
the serfs and saving Bulgaria from the 
Turks. A small painting of a 
woman’s head in a frame of pearls, 
strung on gold thread, is valued at 
$2,000. 


An Ingenious Piano 

In the piano department of the 
Russian section is a fine display of 
Russian instruments, which are notable 
for the fact that they include two novel 
and valuable improvements. One of 
these, the invention of Baron Pillard 
von Pilchau, is a most ingenious con- 
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trivance by which a composer may 
sit down to his instrument and im- 
provise without any thought of mem- 
orizing his work, for the attachgpent 
writes out the music as rapidly as he 
plays it. The other invention sus- 
tains the tones of the piano and gives 
them something of the softer effect of 
the organ. 


Dakota's Mineral Cottage 

An interesting exhibit is the mineral 
cottage in the South Dakota Building. 
It is constructed entirely of minerals, 
is unique in design and tasty in exe- 
cution. The minerals were gathered 
in Custer County by the ladies of that 
district and comprise almost every 
useful mineral known. The roof isof 
mica, from the mica mines; the walls 
are of gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc and nickel ores, the whole rest- 
ing on a foundation of the different 
building stones for which the Black 
Hills are noted. 


A Log Foundation 

The foundation of the Washington 
State Building is made of huge logs, 
10 in number, each of which is 125 
feet long, 3 feet 6 inches by 3 feet in 
breadth. They were cut from trees 
340 feetinlength. The fir tree mast, 
or flagpole, at the Washington State 
exhibit, is 215 feet high and is only 
3 feet 6 inches in diameter at the 
base. This tree was cut in two sec- 
tions in order to accomplish its jour- 
ney from Washington. . From the top 
of this high staff floats a sixteen foot 
banner bearing the Stars and Stripes. 


The Largest Lump of Coal 
Washington also has the honor of 
having the largest chunk of coal ever 


handled or mined by man. It is in 
the north wing of the State Building 
and bears this inscription : 


I am the largest lump of coal ever 

: handled. I weigh 50,250 pounds. I : 
: am 26 feet long, 5 feet 4 inches high : 
: and 5 feet 8inches wide. I camefrom : 

: the Roslin mines, Kittias County, : 
: Washington. I was brought out ofa : 
: slope 1,070 feet long, with a dip of 18 
: degrees. I am not anthracite; I am : 
: semi-bituminous in character. My : 
: State has a coal area of of 1,000,000 : 
: acres. Beat meif you can, and you : 
: are entitled to the broom. : 

Manitoba an Outsider 

Outside of the World’s Fair 
Grounds there is an immense frame 
building, three stories in height and 
65x125 feet indimensions. When the 
people of Manitoba found they could 
not secure the space they wanted in 
the Fair Grounds for the display of 
their exhibits, they raised over $40,000 
and, with the aid of the Provincial 
Government, erected a building of 
their own. Among the noticeable 
things in this exhibit is a large num- 
ber of frozen fish in a refrigerator 
with a glass front, and in which a 
freezing temperature is maintained. 
All the different varieties of fish from 
Lake Winnepeg are shown, and this 
method of exhibiting them in their 
natural state is original and striking. 


Precious Ores from the West 

Perhaps the most beautiful display 
of gold and silver ores, according to 
a writer in the Chautauquan, is that 
sent by Nevada and placed in the 
general mineralogical collection. It 
is a special exhibit made by the State 
of the extraordinary finds of ore from 
the richest of its mines. The collec- 
tion does not contain a piece of ore 
in which pure precious metal is not 
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to be seen lying in little chunks on 
the surface ready to be picked off, 
or twisted in wire form through the 
entire rock. Silver is shown in the 
ores in all its forms—native, black 
metal, wire, ruby, chloride, and bro- 
mide. Therearebits of gold ore, not 
larger than one’s two fists together, 
that are valued at $800. On other 
pieces of ore it requires only the ap- 
plication of a little cleansing acid to 
reveal the pure gold. One remarka- 
ble specimen shows gold and silver 
together in a piece of iron ore. From 
the Hawthorne mining district are 
specimens of ore that runs $200,000 
aton. From the Manhattan mine is 
one piece of silver ore that weighs 
108 pounds and contains $1,100 in 
pure metal. Nearly all the great 
mines of the State are represented in 
the collection, the Comstock, the Big 


Bonanza, and all the others where the 
Mackays, Fair, Flood, and O'Brien 


made their millions. Arizona’s ex- 
hibit is not like that of other States. 
They have paid more attention to 
bulk and the arrangement of attract- 
ive and spectacular pyramids, while 
all that Arizona has to show is to be 
seen in glass cases. Colorado has 
followed the example to a certain ex- 
tent by the arrangement of afew cases 
of rarely valuable ores, but the greater 
part of the exhibit consists of the or- 
dinary product of the mine. 


Wonderful German Clock 

One of the curious articles on ex- 
hibition in the German section isa 
geographical, astronomical and chim- 
ing art clock, the value of which is 
said to be $5,000. This clock rests 
upon a pedestal made of American 
walnut richly carved and treated in 
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the style of modern renaissance of 
the sixteenth century. The clock 
and pedestal have a height of about 
eiggt feet. The front dial is made of 
ivory, ebony, rosewood and mother 
of pearl. The other dials are made 
of enamel, the figures and hands of 
fine gold. Besides the main dial the 
clock has on either side of the case 
eight dials which indicate the time of 
these towns: Berlin, Stockholm, St. 
Petersburg, Constantinople, Vienna, 
Rome, Paris, London, Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia, Carracas, 
Buenos Ayres, Quito, Mexico, and 
San Francisco. On the side opposite 
the main dial there is a permanent 
calendar movement whichindicates the 
day of the week, the day of the month, 
the time difference between mean 
and actual solar time and the phases 
of the moon. Thismovement effects 
automatically the change of day in 
leap years. The clock work is actu- 
ated by a spring and requires winding 
once in eight days. It strikes the 
quarter and full hours. At the strik- 
ing of every full hour the clock sets 
in motion a musical movement which 
plays a different piece every hour. 
The clock and pedestal are decorated 
with fifty-four sculptured representa- 
tions and ornamentations, 


Watches of Priceless Value 

One of the oddest displays to be 
found, says a Chicago exchange, is a 
collection of chronometers of the six- 
teenth century. They are on exhi- 
bition in a watch company’s pavilion. 
The watches compose a part of the 
famous collection owned by Evan 
Roberts, of Manchester, England. 
They were lent especially to the 
Exposition. Many of the watches 
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are priceless for their historic value. 
Among them are the timepieces car- 
ried by King James I., Oliver Crom- 
well, John Milton, Sir Isaac Newton, 
King George III., Robert Burns, 
William of Orange, Queen Elizabeth, 
John Calvin, John Bunyan, and Lady 
Jane Grey. Oliver Cromwell's watch 
is a ponderous, oval-shaped affair. 
His name is engraved on the face. 
King George’s watch isa more elegant 
piece. It not only possesses an hour 
hand, but also a cyclometer dial, 
which was used in carriages to meas- 
ure distances traveled. John Mil- 
ton’s watch has a silver case with 
raised points on the dial by which the 
blind poet was enabled to tell the 
time. Its dateof make is about 1660. 


Mummies From Utah.—Chicago Inter-Ocean 

The chief of the Utah mining ex- 
hibit now has in Chicago a unique 
collection of antiquities found in cav- 
erns in the southern part of the Ter- 
ritory. The most interesting feature 
is a number of mummies, probably 
thousands of years old, but still ina 
good state of preservation. There is 
one mummy of a child, probably less 
than a year old. The body was laid 
to rest at full length and is fairly well 
preserved. The next mummy is that 
of achild of probably ten years of 
age. Itwas buried inthe usual custom, 
having the feet cramped up and the 
hands placed under the chin. The 
most perfect specimen is that of an 
adult man, the length of which is 
five feet and ten inches. It is par- 
tially wrapped up in a cloth made of 
feathers. The man was evidently of 
fine physique. The feet are well 
shaped and rather small. He is 
stretched out at full length. He has 
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a well-shaped head with a broad fore- 
head. The teeth are perfect and the 
skin is of a deep brown color and 
looks as if it had been tanned. The 


skull shows a remarkable depression 
at the back, and it is supposed that 
the natural shape of the head was 
artificially changed in 
such a practice was common in re- 
cent times among some tribes of In- 


infancy, as 


dians 


Animals from New South Wales.—Montreal 
Witness 

The kangaroo will be there. This 
Ishmaelite, hunted by the sportsmen 
and hated by the farmers, neverthe- 
less holds his own in New South Wales 
well, a circumstance to be attributed, 
doubtless, to the fact that he is good 
in both combat and retreat. His hind 
legs render him the despair of his 
pursuers, his forelegs the terror of the 
dogs who bring him to bay. The 
duck-billed Platypus, to whom nature 
has even been less kind in the matter 
of appearance than tothe emu, is, 
perhaps, the strongest freak of all. 
The habits of the tribe are even more 
peculiar than their looks, and zéolo- 
gists unite in declaring them the odd- 
est of animals. Their eccentricities 
are indeed marked. Quadrupeds, 
they have the instincts of birds, and 
hatch their young from eggs. This 
fact, taken in conjunction with their 
strange looks, render them very in- 
teresting specimens to hosts of 
visitors. Not far from him is the 
Kola, or native bear, playing the part 
of paterfamilias. Standing on the 
trunk of a tree young Hopeful on his 
back, his eye seems to evidence 
paternal solicitude for the boy and 
—asleep but ready—for his enemies. 
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Rapid-Fire Guns 

In the British exhibit one of the 
chief features is the Armstrong rapid- 
fire gun. It has a six-inch bore, 
weighs six and one-half tons, throws 
a 1oo-pound projectile with seven- 
teen pounds of smokeless powder, 
and is fired by electricity. The best 
trials of this gun show a speed of five 


aimed shots in fifty-five seconds, 
four of them striking the target at a 
range of goo yards. The powder 


used with this gun is known as cor- 
dite. It is a high-power explosive. 
This, therefore, may be regarded as 
the very highest type of modern 
rapid-fire ordnance. The Ameri- 
cans are improving the Hotchkiss, 
so that soon that gun will equal the 
British. 


Marvelous Projectiles 

When it comes to the display of 
projectiles the mind becomes dazed. 
The projectiles range in size from 1 
pound to 1,800 pounds. ‘The latter 
is the projectile for the big Krupp 


gun. Itis as big asa barrel and as 
tall as the average man. The aver- 
age service projectile, however, 


weighs from 1rooto 250 pounds. The 
biggest American on exhibit 
weighs 1,100 pounds and is for the 
big 12-inch gun on exhibit in the war 


shell 


department. 


The Idaho State Building 

It is alog cabin idealized into a 
Swiss cottage. It shows that it is 
possible to make a handsome build- 
ing with nothing but rough-hewn 
logs. Twenty-two kinds of timber, 
all of which grow in the forests of 
Idaho, have been used in the con- 


struction of Idaho’s World’s Fair 
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home. ‘There are logs of yellow, 
white and fat pine, alder, spruce, 
tideland, vine maple, service berry, 
white and red fir, choke berry, cotton- 
wood, mahogany, aspen, white cedar, 
hemlock and willow in the solid walls 
and partitions of the building. 


The Palace of Hoo 

The main structure of the Jap- 
anese Building has a double roof, 
sloping in general curves’ on 
four sides from a_ gabled overroof. 
The overhanging eaves form spacious 
verandas on all sides. The angles of 
the wings are surmounted by little 
towers. The striking features of the 
exterior decoration are two weather 
cocks representing the bird hoo. 
They are cast in a metal known as 
kodo, a brilliant alloy of gold and 
copper. All the outside pillars and 
woodwork are painted in red. The 
edifice was fancied to resemble the 
bird hoo stretching its wings and ex- 
tending its tail in the act of flying, 
from which it received the name of 
hoo-den, meaning ‘‘ palace of hoo.” 


The Bell of St. Patrick 

Prominent in the Irish art collec- 
tion is the bell of St. Patrick. It is 
the most authentic and the oldest 
Irish relic of Christian metal work. 
It possesses the merit of having an 
unbroken history through 1,400 
years. From the beginning it has 
had a special keeper, its custody be- 
ing continued in the same family. 
In shape it is quadrilateral and is 
formed of two plates of sheet iron, 
which are bent soasto meet, and are’ 
fastened together by large headed 
iron rivets. It does not weigh quite 
five pounds. 
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The one wheel- 
way of the narrow 
alley was filled from 
curb to curb with 
snow. The wood- 
en steps of a small 
house showed their 
|, brown edges from 
under _ untrodden 
mounds of white. 
No one had gone 
either in or out 
since the storm’s 
coming. 
one of the panes of 
the only window a 
little nose was tightly pressed. The 
round spot it made was glaringly 
white. Below it was a gray spray of 
condensed breath; above it a pair of 
wondering 
brown eyes 
stared. fixed- 
ly across the 
way to where 'k 
on a partly _¢ ad 
open, tum- : F 4 
ble-down 
gate, a long 
drapery of 
white muslin 
hung from 
theiron latch 
as a symbol 
of death 
within. The 
round spot 
vanished 
from the 2 
pane for a 





Against - 





moment, and the back of a curly 
head took its place. Within, a 
baby voice said, ‘*‘ Mama, tum look. 
Titty Tolagin’s hung a shirt on her 
date knob.” 

A young woman, poorly but neatly 
clad, bonneted and wrapped to face 
the whirling snow, responded, ‘‘ It 
ain’t a shirt, Mamie. It is to tell 
people that poor Kitty has lost her 
baby.” 

“Did she d’op it in the alley?” 





‘‘No, dear. It has gone away for- 
ever. Kitty is crying about it.” 
‘*Tant the baby come ‘ever’ back to 


I-. Titty?” 


The mother smiled at the child’s 
misunderstanding. ‘‘ No, dear,’ she 
explained. ‘‘Forever means that 
the baby is gone for always. Kitty 
will never get it back. Be a good 
little girl while Mama goes round the 
corner to the store after something 
for dinner. Don’t go near the fire.” 

The mother kissed her and went 
out. The little one turned and stuck 
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the white spot on the paneagain. The 
breath-mist spread, and the brown 
eyes were fixed sorrowfully onthe gap 
in the gateway. 

Soon a sudden impulse seized her. 
She slid down backwards from the 
chair holding her up to the outlook. 
There was a glimpse of chubby red 
legs above her short stockings as her 
feet touched the floor. She ran to a 
warm corner in the fire-place behind 
the stove, her 
play world, and 
from beneath a 
fragment of old 
shawl doing duty 
as bed and cover, 
she tenderly 
raiseda rag baby, 
cuddled it in her 
arms, kissed its 
flat face, and, 
with a great 
sob, whispered, 
‘** Dood-bye.”’ 
wrapped the shawl warmly 
Its 





She 
about it and went to the door. 
latch was almost beyond her reach. 


From toe-tip to finger point she 
stretched her utmost; the latch loos- 
ened, the door blew open, and she 
settled back on her shoe soles with a 
sigh of relief. The snow flakes rushed 
at her, but she set her determined 
face into hard knots against them. 
The wind straightened back her curls 
and plastered her unbelted frock to 
the soft lines of her figure, but she 
threw herself against it with a brave 
thrust; then edged down the steps to 
the pavement. The snow reached to 
her knees; nevertheless, with her eyes 
fixed upon the gate, she waded for- 
ward, The curb-line was snowed 
under; she stepped over it, and fell 
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sprawling. For an instant she was 
lost in feathery depths; then, a pow- 
dered head popped up, 
spitting and sputtering, 
but pressed tightly to 
it was the dirty face of 
arag baby. ‘‘ Never ’ou 
mind,” she said to it, 
firmly, ‘‘ we'll det there. Keep oor 
mouth shut, den de snow tant det in. 

Oo tant spit dood like I tan.” 
Onward she plunged, clasping her 
precious all; floundering, flushed, 
breathing hard, her . 
face set with purpose | 
| 
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and resolve. At last 
she reached the open 
gateway, passed 
through it, and hit the 
closed door of Kitty 


Colahan’s shanty a 
vigorous thump with 
her tiny fist. The 


door opened. A grief- 
worn, over - worked 
woman, shabby even Nl 
in the best she had, ——~7 ! 
was startled from her . 12% 
set look of weariness wo 7 
at seeing but half a ae 

mite of a child stick- 
ing out of the snow at 
her door-sill. ‘‘In the name o’ Heaven, 
what is this!”’ she exclaimed, in alarm. 
The little one was quick to speak. 
Looking up, her brown eyes full of 
sympathy, holding 
the muffled baby 
aloft as far as 
her stubby arms 
would reach, she 
said, ‘‘I've took 












you my baby, Titty. 
Don’t ty any 
more.” 
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ON THE EVE OF INSPECTION 


TRANSLATED FOR CURRENT LITERATURE FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES LEROY BY 


LAWRENCE B., 


Colonel Ramollot — Well, Captain, 
your uniform is pretty good, but you 
want to touch it up a bit before in- 
spection, damme! 

Captain Lorgnegrut — Yes, my 
Colonel, but I intend to leave it —— 

Colonel R.—The devil! No, I tell 
you, you mustn’t leave it like that. 
Do you want to disgrace the regi- 
ment ? 

Captain L.—I was going to say, 
Colonel, that this uniform will do 
very well for 

Colonel R.—But I tell you it won't 








do at all ! Captain, 
hang me if I can stand your obsti- 
nacy. 


Captain L.—Pardon, Colonel, but 
you didn’t let me finish. I meant to 
say that 

Colonel R.—Finish after me 
! Let me finish first and attend 
to what I say, Captain! You want 
to finish before your Colonel, eh? 
Well, as I said, your uniform isn’t 
bad, only the seams are white and 
the epaulets are faded. 

Captain L.—Yes, Colonel. 

Colonel R.—I’ll tell you what to 
do. You can afford to spend ten 
cents, I suppose ? 

Captain L.—Yes, Colonel. 

Colonel R.—Very good. And you 
know what a paint shop is ? 

Captain L.—Yes, Colonel. 

Colonel R.—Good again. Then 
you will go to a paint shop and buy 
a little brush for two or three cents, 
no more, it would be a waste of 
money. 
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Captain L.-——But, Colonel, I do not 
see the necessity 

Colonel R.—Will you let me finish 
— ! Then you will buy a 
little cake of red paint for two or 
three cents—or even four cents if 
you can't get it for less—and another 
of Prussian blue. 

Captain L.—I understand, Colonel, 











but as I intend to 

Colonel R.— 
Don’t interrupt me, Captain! You 
can speak when I have finished. You 
will wrap up your brush and paints in 
a piece of paper and take them home. 
Then you will open your paper, take 
off your coat and hang it over the 
back of a chair—not the paper, but 
the coat. You will then dip your 
brush in a glass of clean water, now 
take your cake of red paint between 
two fingers of your right hand and 
rub your brush upon it. When your 
brush is good and red you will pass 
it up and down, like this, over your 
epaulets, not anywhere else, because 
that would be foolish and a waste of 
time. Then you will wash your 
brush in the water and throw it out 
of the window—not the brush but 
the water; don’t make a mistake. 

Captain L.—Yes, my—my Colonel, 
I understand. 

Colonel R.—Next you will get an- 
other glass of clean water; you will 
take your Prussian blue in the same 
hand in which you took the red, hold- 
ing it with three fingers, as you find 
most convenient, and rub your brush 
upon it. When your brush is so blue 


! 
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that it is almost black you will apply 
it to all the seams—not to the 
epaulets, for then you would have to 
put on more red to cover the blue 
and you would never get done. 
Finally, you will wash your brush, 
throw the water out of the window 
and let your paint and your coat dry. 
The next day it will be as good as 
new—the coat, I mean, not the paint, 
do you understand ? 

Captain L.—Perfectly, Colonel. 

Colonel R.—The great thing is not 
to make a mistake and paint the 
seams red and the epaulets blue. 

Captain L.—Yes, Captain, but 

Colonel R.—And now, are you not 
glad you let me finish ? 

Captain L.—By all means, Colonel, 
but what I was about to say is 

Colonel R.—I don’t care a 
what you were about to but 
since you insist on saying it, go 
ahead. 

Captain L.—Well, then, Colonel, 











say, 


I 





Colonel R.—One moment, please. 
You had better do this to-morrow 
morning, so that the paint will have 
time to dry, and you can brush your 
coat on inspection day without taking 
it off—the paint, not the coat. 

Captain L.—yYes, Colonel, but I 
intended, on inspection day, to wear 
my new uniform. 

Colonel R.—What! The Devil! 
! You have a new 
uniform and didn’t say a word about 
it ? 

Captain L.—But, Colonel 

Colonel R.—And let me go on giv- 
ing you good advice for the last 
hour ? 

Captain L.--But, Colonel, I kept 
trying to 
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Colonel R.-—Very well, Captain 
Lorgnegrut. You may retire, but 
don’t venture to ask my advice an- 
other time. 


THE AGED STRANGER 
(Old Favorites)—Bret Harte 
‘*T was with Grant—” the stranger said ; 
Said the farmer, ‘‘Say no more, 
But rest thee here at my cottage porch, 
For thy feet are weary and sore.” 


‘*T was with Grant—” the stranger said ; 
Said the farmer, ‘‘Nay, no more,— 

I prithee sit at my frugal board, 
And eat of my humble store. 


‘‘How fares my boy,—my soldier boy, 
Of the old Ninth Army Corps? 

I warrant he bore him gallantly 
In the smoke and the battle’s roar " 


‘Tl know him not,” said the aged man, 
‘‘And, as I remarked before, 

I was with Grant—” ‘‘Nay, nay,I know,” 
Said the farmer, ‘‘Say no more; 


‘*He fell in battle ?—I see, alas ! 
Thou ’dst smooth these tidings o’er,— 
Nay ; speak the truth, whatever it be, 
Though it rend my bosom’s core. 


‘*How fell he,—with his face to the foe, 
Upholding the flag he bore ? 

O, say not that my boy disgraced 
The uniform that he wore !” 


‘*T cannot tell,” said the aged man, 
‘* And should have remarked before, 
That I was with Grant,—in II]linois,— 
Some three years before the war.” 


Then the farmer spake him never a word, 
But beat with his fist full sore 

That aged man, who had worked for Grant 
Some three years before the war. 


FOR THE SAKE OF GooD MANNERS. 
—‘‘There are four applications for 
your autograph in the morning mail, 
sir,” said the secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Literary Society 
to his employer. ‘‘ Did they enclose 
stamps?” ‘‘Yes,sir.” ‘‘ Then write 
my autograph on postal cards and 
send them.’’—Brooklyn Life. 











"ER GRACE, DE DUCHESS OF FADDEN* 


‘*T was goin’ t’ tell ye ‘bout our 
weddin’ journey, wot de Duchess an’ 
me took 
Say, it was up t’ de limit an’ near 
outter sight. ‘‘ We started like wese 
was just goin’ across de Harlem, 
only it was in er car wot has bunks 
in it, wid er coon ’t let down de bunks 
an’ make updebeds. Dere was er lot 
er mugs an’ womin an’ kids in de car, 
an’ I was tinkin’ where they was all 
goin’ t’sleep, wen de Duchess tole me 
‘bout de bunks. I taut if wese was 
all goin’ t’ sleep like in de cars when 
ye come home de late 
from Coney Island, wese might as well 
stopped t’ home an’ saved our boodle. 
Say, de train wasn’t outter de depot 
before all de folks in de car was dead 
onto us, an’ kinder givin’ us de 
laugh, an’ I says t’ de Duchess, I says, 
‘Wot t’ell ?’ I says, ‘wot t’ell ?’ like 
dat, ‘cause I was feelin’ like I was ’er 
farmer, but I oughten t’ feel like er 
farmer, ‘cause I had on my best close, 
an’ de Duchess—say, ye orter seed de 
Duchess! she was er wonder! Dere 
wasn’t er woman in de car was dressed 
like ’er. Sure. When I asked ’er 
why was all de folks pipin’ us off so, 
she said because I had me arm 
‘round ’er waist, ’an was jollyin’ ’er so. 
Say, dat give me ’er fit, an’ I says 
t’ er, says I, ‘Duchess,’ I says out 
loud, so dat er dude in de next. seat 
could hear me wot had lost half of ’is 
eyeglasses an’ was pipin’ us off wid 
only one glass up t’ ’is eye, I says, 
‘Duchess, if I feels like puttin’ me 
arm ’round yer waist, [il put it dere 
if I has t’ tump every dude in de car,’ 


when wese was married. 


on train 


*From the New York Sun 


an’ t’ show I was makin’ no bluff I gives 
‘er a kiss as square as ever ye seed. 





‘**Say, dat dude must ’er lost some- 
tin’ outter de car, fer ’e turned an’ 
looked outter de window, an’’e never 
looked nowhere else till ’e went t’ 
bed. De Duchess she made er bluff at 
kickin’, but she wasn’t kickin’ very 
hard, fer wot I saysan’ does goes wid 
de Duchess, ’cept *bout boodle. She 
runs de money end. Sure. I ain’t 
in it when it comes t’ de boodle, but 
in all de odder games I’m er dead easy 
winner. Well, we went ridin’ along, an’ 
ridin’ along, till I kinder taut we’d be 
runnin’ inter de Pacific Ocean if we 
didn’t pull up; an’ den de coon comes 
up an’ says did we want de bert’ made 
up. Idon’t know wot it was dat made 
de Duchess so mad, but I taut she’d 
slug dat coon—de porter dey calls ’im 
—'cause ‘e asks us first, before any 
of de odder folks, would we have 
Say, I didn’t see 
no ’casion fer a scrap, so I says to de 
porter, says I, ‘Seein’ as how dere 
ain’t no tee-a-ter t’ go to,’ I says, ‘an’ 
der ain’t no more meals t’ eat, an’ as I 
fergot t’ order de band ’round t’ play, 
yuse may as well get busy an’ make 
up de bunk,’ I says t’ ’m, like dat, I 
says. See? Den all de folks dey laughed 
fit t’ kill dereselfs, ‘cept dat dude, who 
was lookin’ out of ‘is window like ’e 
hadn’t found wot ’e’d lost yet. De 
Duchess she laughed, too, an’ said I 
was er little beast, only she didn’t say 
it like she had er mad on. 


our bunk made up. 





‘* Well, de next mornin’ wese was in 
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Niag’ra, an’ we got in a bus wot took 
us to de hotel wot Mr. Burton, Miss 
Nellie’s felly, told me t’ go to. 
When we got t’ de hotel er mug 
tells me t’ register our names on er 
big book wot was in de office, an’ den 
I near had ’er fit, fer de Duchess has 
de craziest name ye ever seed, an’ I 
never could spell it in a tousand years. 
But I tinks t’ meself, I tinks, ‘‘ Wot 
t’ ’ell!’ I tinks, ‘‘I’ll make er grand 
bluff an’ they’ll never tumble,’ so I 
braces up t’ de register an’ writes 
‘ Duchess,’ bold as er writin’ teacher, 
an’ den I writes ‘Hortense,’ cause I 
can spell dat straight, an’ den I was 
stuck, so I just writes ‘ Lav bold, 
and scriggled er lot er dinky letters 
clear ’cross de page, an’ on de next 
line I writes me name clar as print. 
De mug behind the counter, wot 
was de hotel clerk, ’e turns de book 
‘round an’ ’e near has a fit, an’ begins 
scrapin’ an’ bowin’ an’ says, perlite as 
er acter, ’e says: ‘How long will de 
Duchess Ortons La-um-t’ra-ra_ stay 
here?’ ’e says, like dat. ‘De Duchess 





Ortons La-um-t’ra-ra.’ See? Makin’ 
er bluff at de last name ‘cause ’e 
couldn’t read me writin’.’ See? 





‘**De Duchess,’ I says, as perlite 
as ‘im, ‘cause I wasn’t onto ’is game, 
so I played light, says I, ‘de Duchess 
leaves dis evenin,’ I says. 

‘**Sorry she can’t stay longer,’ ‘e 
says; ‘’spose she’s hurryin’ on t’ Chi- 
cago like de rest. Where is ’er suite?’ 
Says ’e. 

‘**Oh, ’er suite is kinder chasin’ 
dereselfs’ I says, careless like. 

‘** Bein’ entertained by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred?’ ’e says. 

“Say, I taut first ‘e might be 
stringin’ me, but ’e was perlite all de 
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time, so I just lit er cigarette an’ 
looked knowin’ ’till I could get onto 
‘is game. 

*“Den ’e yells out, ‘Front! Show 
de Duchess up t’ de parlor one,’ an’ 
all de kids in buttons near breaks dere 
necks yankin’ me baggage upstairs; 
an’ chasin’ after de Duchess t’ fetch 
‘er upstairs; an’ de clerk says t’ me: 
‘Will ‘er Grace breakfast in ’er 
room ?’ 

‘** Wot Grace ?’ says I. 

*** De Duchess,’ says he. 

**Cert,’ says I. ‘She'll breakfast 
dere, an’ so will I.’ 

*** You're ’er American coorior, I 
spose,’ says ’e, an’ I says ’e was er 
clever young man t’ find it out, dough 
wot tell ’e’d found out I couldn't 
tumble to. 

‘*Den all de mugs in de office be- 
gan sneakin’ up t’ de register an’ 
lookin’ at wot I’d writ dere, an’ 
dey was all near havin’ a fit over it. 
I was ’fraid somebody would ask me 
t’ spell de name out, so I chased me- 
self upstairs, an’ holy gee! dere was 
de Duchess in de swellest rooms in de 
house, wid er gang of servants settin’ 
de table, an’ puttin’ flowers in de 
room, an’ scrapin’ an’ bowin’, an’ ask- 
in’ wot t’ell could dey do fer’er Grace. 
Say, de Duchess is er dead sport, 
an’ she was just lookin’ grand an’ 
sayin’ nottin’, but when I comes in 
she takes me in de next room an’ asks 
wot game I’d been up to. I told ’er 
de whole game from de start, an’ 
when I wus done she taut er while, 
an’ den she nearly dies laughin’ an’ 
says she tumbles t’ de whole racket. 
She said de clerk had mistook ’er for 
one er dem forn queens wot was goin’ 
to Chicago, where dey is havin’ er big 
blowout for Columbus, er sometin’. 
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‘** But why didn’t ye put me name 
down on the register proper?’ she 
says. 
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couldn’t spell your dinky 
name,’ I says. 

‘** Den she yelled murder, wid laugh- 
in’, and near rolled off ’er chair. ‘Me 
name is Mrs. Fadden,’ says she. 
‘Can’t ye spell dat ?’ 

‘* Say, I’m er farmer if I ever taut 
er dat before. It just knocked me 
silly t’ tink er de Duchess bein’ named 
Fadden. 

“*Hortense Fadden is me name,’ 
says she, givin’ me er kiss. 

‘*T was fer goin’ down t’ de office 
an’ fixin’ tings all right, but de 
Duchess said not t’ be in er hurry 
‘bout it. 

“Well, we had breakfast. Say, ye 
never seed such er breakfast in 
all yer life! It was wot de Duchess 
called ‘Dey shunay ah la foorshet,’ 
but it was up t’ de limit just as hard, 
if it did have er dago name. De funny 
ting bout it was dat we had de coffee 
at de end stid er at de first. I spose 
I’ll have t’ learn dose dago tricks now. 
When wese was done de clerk come 
up an’ says would ’er Grace like 
t’ ride t’ de Falls, an’ de Duchess 
made er bluff at not knowin’ wot ’e 
said, an’ I made er bluff at tellin’ ’er 
in forn talk. I just let out er lot er 
lingo, an’ de Duchess—say, she is er 
sport, sure—she jabbered back wid- 
out winkin’, an’ I says t’ de clerk dat 
de Duchess would got’ de Falls when 
de carriage was ready. 





‘*Den de clerk said, ‘De carriage 
waits, yer Grace,’ and backed out erde 
room like ’is pants was tored behind. 
Say, I ain’t stringin’ ye er little 
bit. When we went down stairs dere 
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was er victoria wid four horses wait- 
in’, an’ de Mayor, or some big mug of 
de town, got in wid us, an’ er lot more 
chased along behind in carriages. 
I was gettin’ rattled, but de Duch- 
ess gave me er nudge t’ brace; an’ | 
braced. Everyting de mug wid us 
said I pretended to say in dago t’ de 
Duchess, an’ I was tinkin’ wot t’ell I’d 
do if ’e should ring in some dago of 
‘is own, but ’e never. De Duchess 
would jaw back in ’er forn talk, an’ 
I’d make er bluff at tellin’ de mug wot 
she said, an’ I jollied ‘im ’till de 
seat wasn’t big enough t’ hold him. 
Well, dey took us everywhere, an’ 
down er dinky slide railroad wots 
worse dan de razzle-dazzle at Coney 
Island, an’ blowed us off t’ wine an’ 
speeches, an’ when we got back de 
Duchess told me t’ give de big mug 
er invite t’ dinner wid us. I wasnear 
crazy wid all de jawin’ an’ de drinkin’ 
an’ seein’ de mug kiss de Duchess’s 
hand when ’e backed out. After 
dinner it was train time, an’ I chased 
down t’ de office an’ asks wot’s de bill. 

‘*Say, wot do ye tink? Dat clerk 
says dere was no bill; dat de Govern- 
ment pays de whole shot. Sure! 
I says de Government is er dead 
sport, an’ I tipped all de kids an’ 
waiters an’ drivers wot took us t’ de 
train, an’ den erway we goes. Well, 
when we was in de car, de Duchess 
says, ‘Chames, wot do ye tink of 
yer wite ?’ says she. 

““* Duchess,’ says I, ‘er Bowery boy 
and er French maid is hard t’ beat,’ I 
says. See?” 

Out.—Schoolmaster—‘‘ Where are 
the largest diamond fields located ?”’ 
Johnnie—‘‘ Up at the baseball 
grounds, sir.”"— /udge. 











BREACH OF PROMISE IN POSSUM RIDGE* 





He was atall, gawky specimen of the 
Possum Ridge type of humanity, and 
after he had edged his way timidly 
into a well-known law office, he stood 
for some time in embarrassed silence, 
nervously twisting his broad-brimmed 
hat, while he shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other. The lawyer 
was busy examining some papers, but 
after a while he looked up, and scan- 
ning his visitor closely, said, 

‘* Well, sir, did you wish to see 
me?” 

‘*T reckon I did,” the Possum- 
Ridger replied. ‘* You’re one o’ them 
fellers that works at the law business, 
ain’t ye?” 

‘‘T’m a lawyer, sir. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

**T "lowed so. I wanted a little in- 
formation on a p’int ’o law.” 

** Well, what is the point ?” 

The young man gave his hat a 
twirl, shifted his weight to the other 
foot, and hesitating a moment, finally 
replied, ‘‘I wanted to ax what it’s 
wuth to fool a gal.” 

‘*To fool a girl!” the lawyer ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand what you mean.”’ 

‘* Why, to throw off ona gal. To 
promise to marry her, an’ then not 
do it.” 


“Oh, Isee! You want to know 


how much damage the girl could 
claim ?”’ 
‘*Jest so. I wanted to know what 


the law says on that p’int.” 

‘* Well, it depends a good deal on 
circumstances in a case like that. 
The courts, after hearing the evi- 


*Thomas P. Montford in Harper’s. 








dence, decide on the amount of 
damage.” 

‘‘Then the law don’t jest set a 
certain figger up agin a feller?” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

‘*An’ you can’t tell how much the 
law ’ud be likely to figger the damage, 
I reckon?” 

‘*No, not unless I was informed on 
all the points of the case.” 

“Waal, thar ain’t no p’ints to it o’ 
no’ ’count, I ‘low. I jest promised 
to marry one gal, an’ now I want to 
marry another.” 

‘*Did the girl you promised to 
marry give you any cause for break- 
ing your promise ?” 

‘*Waal, not any special cause, I 
reckon.” 

‘* You just simply discovered that 
you loved another girl better, and 
concluded that you’d prefer to marry 
her—eh ?” 

‘* Waal, I dunno as it’s jest exactly 
like that thar, but you’re gittin’ sort 
o’ close to the p’int. I dunnoas I 
love the last gal any better ’an the 
fust one much, but it ’pears like I’d 
ruther jine to her.” 

‘* Tf you don’t love her better, why 
would you rather marry her?” 

‘* Because it’s to my intrust in the 
way o’ property. The last gal’s wuth 
lots the most.” 

‘“*Oh, I see! You are going to 
marry her for her money.” 

‘*Waal, no, not money exactly; 
but it’s jest bout the same thing, I 
reckon. It’s truck that’s wuth money.” 

“Well, do you consider that 
proper ?” 








4 ehlowenraiad cemmoesies 
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**Don’t see whar thar’s nothin’ 
wrong init. It’s a feller’s business 
to look out for his own intrusts, ain’t 
it?” 

‘‘T presume it is, to a certain ex- 
tent, but a person may go too far. 
The girl you promised to marry has 
rights that should be respected.” 

‘*Reckon she ’ain’t no right to ex- 
pect me to marry her when I’d lose 
property by it.” 

‘She certainly has, since you 
promised you would.” 

‘*Then you figger that the courts 
ud give ’er damages.” 

‘* They certainly would.” 

‘* You hain’t no notion how much?” 

‘*Quite a sum, I’m sure.” 

‘*Then what you reckon I'd best 
do?” 

‘* Well, if you don’t want to marry 
the girl, you had better try to com- 
promise the matter. Have you ever 
tried to settle it in that way?” 

‘Ves; we talked it over some.” 

‘*Couldn’t you reach any agree- 
ment?” 

‘““‘No; she wants too much. I 
offered her fair, I think, but she 
wouldn’t nigh accept my offer. She 
jest wants a pile o’ damages.” 

‘* How much did you offer her ?” 

‘**T offered her a bob-tail calf that’s 
wuth every cent o’ four dollars.” 

‘*What !” 

**T ackly did, shore an’ sartin. It 
was a wild offer, I know, but I wanted 
to tote fair with the gal, an’ I was 
willing to give ’er too much.” 

‘* How much did she want?” 

‘*She wanted me to fling in a lame 
sheep ‘long with the calf.” 

** And you wouldn’t do it?” 

‘*Narry time I wouldn’t. She’s 
way off in her figgering, I ’low.” 
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‘‘Well, you’d better accept her 
terms and let the matter rest.” 

‘*Whut? Give her the calf an’ 
fling in the sheep ?” 

‘‘Yes; you had better. That is 
your easiest way out of your difficulty.” 

‘*Reckon the law ’ud figger up that 
much agin me?” 

‘*It certainly would, and a great 
deal more.” 

‘* But jest think, mister, that thar 
calf an’ sheep tuck together air wuth 
ever’ cent o’ four dollars an’ six bits.” 

‘**T don’t doubt it.” 

‘*Do you reckon the law is goin’ 
to slap sich a ’mount as that on a fel- 
ler for not marryin’ a gal?” 

‘*It will slap a great deal larger 
amount. I think the courts would 
give the girl four or five thousand 
dollars, and send you to prison be- 
cause you couldn’t pay it.” 


‘*Whoo-ee! Do you reckon that’s 
a fact?” 

‘‘T know it.. You’d better com- 
promise.” 


The Possum-Ridger stared a minute 
in amazement, then slowly turned and 
left the office. Five minutes elapsed; 
then he opened the door again, and 
poking his head in, said: 

‘*Say, mister, I’ve figgered it out, 
an’ I’ve concluded I'd best marry the 
fust gal. She’s only got a feather 
bed, an’ the other’s got a cow; but 
the calf an’ the sheep’s wuth more 
than the difference atwixt ’em, an’ I'll 
be six bits ahead in the business by 
taking the fust gal. Good-by.” 


A FAIR UNDERSTANDING 
Mh. Quad ...<<cccccecessescocscesceceseses Chicago Times 
I was talking with the colonel at 
his gate when a negro man came 
along and saluted and said: 
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‘*Kurnel Bingham, I’s come down 
yere to git a fa’r understandin’ with 
yo.” 

‘*Who are you ? 

‘*T’ze Moses Roberts, an’ I’ze 
rented dat cabin an’ piece o’ land 
down in de bend of de ribber.”’ 

‘*Well, what’s the trouble ?” 

**Yo’ owns de wood lot across from 
me. Yo’s got a right smart lot o’ 
pigs in dat place.” 

ad 

‘*Waal, now, yere am de pint. 
Sum day a sighclone am gwine to riz 
up on de bottom lands an’ cum sailin’ 
frew dat wood lot o’ yo’rs, an’ when 
yo’r man counts up de hogs he’ll find 
two or three missin’.”’ 

**T see.” 


” 


‘*An’ what I want to know am 
whether yo’ll allow dat de afo’said 
sighclone scooped up dem hogs an’ 
carried ’em ober into de State of 
Gawgy or whether—whether——” 

‘Or whether I’ll suspect you of 
killing them for your own use ?” 

‘*Dat’s it, kurnel—dat’s de pint.” 

‘* Look here, Moses,” said the col- 
onel, after due reflection, ‘‘ we have 
never had a cyclone round here.”’ 

“No, sah.” 

‘*But one may come any day.” 

‘“Yes, sah.” 

‘‘If I hear of one down there I 
shall be down next day. If the wind 
scooped up one of my pigs and tipped 
your cabin over at the same time it 
will be all right, but if a pig is miss- 





ing and your cabin is all right, 
why ’” 
‘*T see de pint, kurnel. Dar has 


got to bea sort of percolashun between 
the sighclone, de hog an’ my cabin, 
or a constable will be spookin’ around 
with a s’arch warrant. I see. I un- 
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derstand. Maybe some high winds 
down dat way dis summer, but I feel 
mighty sartin dar won’t be no sigh- 
clones worf speakin’ ’bout.” 


A WIDDER FOR THIRTEEN YEARS 


New York Sun 


It was at a circus in a North Caro- 
lina town. The performance had 
begun, when a little old woman wear- 
ing a poke bonnet, white cotton 
gloves and a blue calico dress, stepped 
up to the ticket wagon, laid down 
twenty-five cents and held out her 
hand for a ticket. 

‘*Fifty cents, 
wagon man. 

‘* I’m a widder,”’ she replied. 

‘*Can’t help that,” 

‘Bin a widder fur thirteen years.” 

‘* Yes, but the price of a ticket is 
fifty cents,” 


ma’am,” said the 


‘* Buried two children sense I wasa 
widder.” 

‘*That makes no difference.” 

She picked up her twenty-five cents 
and took a walk around and stopped 
at the wagon again to hand it up and 
say: 

‘*Gimme a ticket to the show.” 

‘*Fifty cents, ma’am,” replied the 
man. 

“But I’m a widder.” 

‘*You told me that before, but we 
make no discount to widows.” 

‘* They never pass the contri’bushun 
box to me in church ’cause I’m a 
widder. Bin a widder fer thirteen 
years.” 

‘*Well, you couldn’t buy a ticket 
for twenty-five cents if you had been 
a widow for thirty years,” he said as 
he turned away. 

She picked up her two bits and 
traveled around the circus tent and 








Ay 
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stopped at the wagon for the third 
time. 

‘* Ticket fur a widder,” she said as 
she handed up her twenty-five cents. 

‘Look here, madam!”’ shouted the 
man ‘‘haven’t I told you that the 
price was fifty cents, and that you 
couldn’t buy a ticket for less?” 

‘* Bin a widder fur thirteen years,” 
she calmly replied. 

“I don’t care if you have been a 
widow from the cradle up! Den’t 
bother me any more! ”’ 

She took her money and went off in 
the direction of the side-show, where 
the fat boy was on exhibition, and I 
entered the circus tent. I had not 
been seated over fifteen minutes when 
something from beneath the seats 
pulled at my leg and a voice whis- 
pered: 

‘* Stranger, hitch along to the left 
and give a widder a show!” 

I not only hitched, but assisted the 
little old woman in the poke bonnet 
to climb up beside me. When she 
had got her breath I asked: 

“Did the man sell you a ticket for 
two bits ?” 

‘No. He’s got no compassion on 
widders.” 

‘*Then how did you get in?” 

‘*Same as I always do. Bin a wid- 
der fur thirteen years, and I’ve 
crawled under the canvas twelve sea- 
sons. Do yo un feel like buyin’ a 
lone widder a glass of that air lemon- 
ade?” 

THE BALLAD OF THE OYSTERMAN 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


lt was a tall young oysterman lived by the 
riverside, 

His shop was just upon the bank, his boat 
was on the tide ; 

The daughter of a fisherman, that was so 
straight and slim, 


Lived over on the other bank, right oppo- 
site to him. 


It was the pensive oysterman that saw a 
lovely maid, 

Upon a moonlight evening a’sitting in the 
shade; 

He saw her wave her handkerchief, as 
much as if to say, 

‘I’m wide awake, young oysterman, and 
all the folks away.” 


Then up arose the oysterman, and to him- 
self said he: 

‘*T guess I’ll leave the skiff at home, for 
fear the folks should see; 

I read it in the story book, that, for to kiss 
his dear, 

Leander swam the Hellespont—and I will 
swim this here.” 


And he has leaped into the waves, and 
crossed the shining stream, 

And he has clambered up the bank, all in 
the moonlight gleam ; 

O there were kisses sweet as dew, and 
words as soft as rain— 

But they have heard her father’s step, and 
in he leaps again ! 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman, *‘O what 
was that, my daughter?” 

‘*’T was nothing but a pebble, sir, I threw 
into the water.” 

‘* And whatis that, pray tell me, love, that 
paddles off so fast?” 

‘It’s nothing but a porpoise, sir, that’s 
been a’swimming past.” 


Out spoke the ancient fisherman, ‘‘ Now 
bring me my harpoon! 

I’ll get into my fishing-boat, and fix the fel- 
low soon.” 

Down fell that pretty innocent, as falls a 
snow-white lamb, 

Her hair drooped round her pallid cheeks, 
like sea-weed on a clam. 


Alas for those two loving ones! She waked 
not from her swound, 

And he was taken with the cramp, and in 
the waves was drowned ; 

But Fate has metamorphosed them, in pity 
of their woe, 

And now they keep an oystershop for 
mermaids down below. 








The Queer, Quaint and Curious 





PHENOMENA OF DEATH IN BATTLE 


Some of the curious phenomena 


cited in Surgeon bBrinton’s field 


records are related by a writer in the 
Popular Science Monthly. He says: 

In the cornfield, along the sunken 
road at Antietam, Dr. Brinton saw a 
Confederate corpse semi-erect, one 
foot on the ground, one knee against 
a bank of earth, and one arm stretched 
forward on a low breastwork. His 
musket, with rammer in, lay on the 
ground, and the appearances indicated 
that he had been killed while rising to 
load and fire. He was shot through 
the center of the forehead. In the 
field adjoining, the doctor counted 
nearly forty dead Confederates, some 
with their arms rigidly in the air, some 
with legs drawn and fixed, and many 
with trunks drawn and fixed. The 
positions were ‘‘not those of the re- 
laxation of death,” but were due to 
‘* final muscular action at the last mo- 
ment of life, in the spasm of which 
the muscles set and remained rigid.” 
The wounds were chiefly in the chest, 
though some were in the head and 
abdomen. His observations were 
made thirty-six hours after death. 





Another Antietam case included in 
Dr. Brinton’s list was a corpse of a 
Union soldier with his right arm raised 
above his head and rigidly fixed, his 
hand still holding the cap with which 
he had been cheering on his comrades. 
Other cases that came to the eye of 
the doctor were at Belmont, Mo., 
in 1861. One was a Union soldier 
kneeling by a tree, in the act of firing, 
and shot obliquely through the head, 


front toback. His warm body rested 
on right knee and leg, left leg bent, 
with foot on ground; the left hand 
firmly clinched the barrel of his mus- 
ket, which rested with the butt on the 
ground. ‘The soldier’s head drooped 
to the chest, and rested against the 
tree. Attitude generally forward, jaw 
fixed, rigidity perfect. The doctor 
supposed him to be alive, and could 
scarcely believe that death rested 
upon a statue so lifelike. Another 
Union soldier, shot through the heart, 
mounted a straying mule and rode 
beside the doctor some distance. 
Soon the glazed eyeballs gave un- 
equivocal signs of death, but the body 
rode on upright. After a time the 
mule was needed for a live victim, and 
the body of the other was so firm and 
rigid that it required force to loosen 
the knee-grip on the animal’s shoul- 
ders. 





A case reported to Dr. Brin- 
ton from Goldsboro, N. C., is one of 
the most striking on record, and it is 
to be regretted that particulars as to 
atmospheric and other conditions are 
wanting. Otherwise the details are 
most complete. A party of Union 
cavalry met some dismounted Con- 
federates, and the latter, taking alarm, 
sprang to their saddles. The Union 
men fired a volley, and all of the Con- 
federates rode off, save one. He was 
in position preparing to mount, his 
face turned toward the advancing 
enemy, who were about to fire again, 
when their leader restrained them, 
and told them tocapture him. Riding 
up, they found a corpse with one foot 
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in the stirrup, left hand grasping the 
bridle and mane of the horse, right 
hand clasping carbine near muzzle, 
stock resting on ground. Every 
muscle was rigid in death, and it was 
difficult to detach the fingers from the 
carbine, bridle and mane. The body 
was laid down, and the same positions 
and inflexibility were retained by ail 
the members. There were two 
wounds, one at the right of thespine, 
merging near the heart, the other in 
the right temple. 


GHOSTLY SKULLS AND BONES 


New York Sun 


For some time past, medical stu- 
dents have found it more difficult than 
usual to obtain skeletons. The de- 
mand so far exceeds the supply that 
dealers find it almost impossible to fill 
their customers’ orders. Secret socie- 
ties, too, are suffering inconvenience, 
for they cannot obtain the skulls and 
femurs or thigh bones which they use 
in their initiation ceremonies. It isa 
strange fact that in this country, 
where our surgeons and physicians 
are as eager to advance medical 
knowledge as those of any nation in 
the world, they are handicapped, as 
far as the bones of the body are con- 
cerned, by the authorities. While the 
supply of bodies for the dissecting- 
rooms is not ample, yet it is sufficient 
to keep the students busy. But be- 
yond the hospital people the body 
must not go. Its final disposition 
must be accounted for. That final 
disposition must not be the skeleton 
bleachery. Of course, bones and 
skulls will find their way to the stu- 
dents’ rooms, and there are few doc- 
tors who do not preserve a skull as a 
reminiscence of the days spent among 


** stiffs.’ In France and Germany no 
obstruction results from the restric- 
tions as to the supply of bodies, as 
both the French and German govern- 
ments contribute in this way a means 
of advancing medical science. It is 
this mutual desire on the part of the 
practitioners and authorities of these 
countries to acquire perfection, as near 
as may be, that leads to such emi- 
nence in pharmacy, medicine and 
surgery in their literature and experi- 
ments. All bodies furnished to the 
bleacheries must be accounted for on 
the records of the hospitals, alms- 
houses and asylums, and when the 
skeleton is disposed of it is accom- 
panied by a card giving all particulars 
as to birthplace, date of birth, date 
and cause of death, dnd such other 
data as will furnish a means of identi- 
fication as to the man or woman or 
child who gave animation to the 
skeleton in life. Of late years thetag 
system has been dropped as to export- 
ations. The skeletons pass through 
the custom-house here free of duty 
and free of examination. The hands 
and feet are articulated by passing cat- 
gut through them. The correct form 
ofa skeleton is preserved by means 
of a steel rod run through the spinal 
column, and the various parts are so 
skillfully joined together by means of 
delicate springs and catgut that every 
bone can be studied. Over 1,500 of 
these skeletons are imported every 
year to supply the American market, 
and possibly three times as many 
separate parts. There is alsoa brisk 
demand for skulls and thigh bones by 
secret societies. The pelvis is also 
purchased very largely forthe study of 
obstetrics. A great hobby with med- 
ical students is to have skulls made 
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up as tobacco boxes. Many of them 
are very elaborate, and cost consider- 
able money. Clubs organized to defy 
superstitious beliefsalso use them, but 
for a horrible purpose. They figure 
in their carousals as drinking-cups. 
The demand for skeletons and bones 
always exceeds the supply. It is 
briskest in Spring and Fall, as there 
is a call for them during the lecture 
terms. Skulls are disarticulated bya 
very simple process, They are filled 
with dry beans and placed in water. 
As the beans swell the portions of the 
skull come apart slowly and easily. 


SOME ORIGINAL DEFINITIONS 
London Standard 


No definition can exceed the 
felicity of the proverbial description 
of ‘‘nothing’”’—‘‘a footless stocking 
without a leg.” The country lass who 
said that she had seen ‘‘the large pig 
with a tail at both ends”’ might have 
given a worse description of an ele- 
phant. There used to be a popular 
form of torture, in the form of ‘‘ Books 
of Questions,” which once figured on 
most drawing-room tables, and in 
which visitors were expected to write 
their definitions of ‘‘ happiness,” 
‘“misery,” etc. How different, by 
the way, would be many definitions of 
both these conditions. The old 
woman's idea of heaven as a place 
‘‘where she would sit all day in a 
clean apron, and knit and sing hymns,”’ 
would not bean entirely satisfying ideal 
to some minds ; while Cowley might 
have sympathized with the denizen of 
a town slum, who, on her deathbed, 
being comforted with allusions to the 
“golden city,” promptiy retorted, 
‘*Oh, no; if ever I get to heaven, I 
hope I shall be let to live in the 


country.”’ On an ancient Egyptian 
sarcophagus the good people in another 
world are represented as lying tran- 
quilly asleep, while the wicked rove 
restlessly about, crowded together; 
but this latter condition was consid- 
ered as enviable by the lad who, when 
remonstrated with for hustling other 
sightseers, retorted, ‘‘Well, where’s 
the pleasure of being in a crowd if 
one mayn’t shove?” ‘*‘To sit ona 
stile and eat pancake edges,” was the 
plowboy’s definition of perfect happi- 
ness. Is it not a true definition of 
the general idea of ‘‘ enough” as given 
by a boy regarding “‘enough” cake, 
‘* always a little more than I’ve got ?” 
‘* Bulls” arise from a defect in the 
power of accurate definition; and it is 
curious that the Irish, so quick-witted 
in repartee, so ready in expression, 
should be proverbially credited with 
these ‘‘slips of the tongue.’’ And yet 
Miss Edgeworth remarks that the 
‘*king of bulls” was uttered, not by 
an Irish, but an English preacher, 
who told his listeners that ‘* Moses’s 
two tables of stone were made of shit- 
tim wood.” 


RENTING A SMOKE 

A traveler just returned from Con- 
stantinople tells of the following pe- 
culiar business which is carried on 
by an old Turk in one of the great 
caravansaries of that city: 

This business was that of renting 
pipes for temporary usage by the guests 
of thehotel. Hisstand wasa little red- 
curtained bazar, in which he sat with 
a table before him. On this table 
were ranged the largest variety of 
pipes that it was ever my opportunity 
to behold. He had pipes of all 
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nationalities, and many that had no 
nationality at all. The German meer- 
schaum was not wanting, nor was the 
American corncob absent. Brier 
pipes from England were there, and 
Irish dhudeens in greatnumber. Be- 
sides, he had the long, rubber-stemmed, 
cool smoking Turkish pipes, and the 
little slim-stemmed opium pipes of 
Chinese persuasion. Behind him, 
ranged in several scores of little 
wooden pockets, were tobaccos of 
every conceivable variety. He rented 
his pipes full to the brim with the 
renter’s own choice of tobacco for the 
very small sum of one scutare, which 
is less than one penny of our own 
money. However, the renter was 
compelled to leave a small sum of 
money as security for the pipe. Count 
was kept of the number of pipes in 
use by a system of crosses made on 
a wooden board, which was evidently 
plain to the keeper, but a dark mys- 
tery coall others. 
A LIVING BAROMETER 

Here is a description given in an 
exchange of a unique 
which is said to be reliable: 

A half-pint glass half filled with 
water, a leech, and a piece of muslin 
are all that is required. The leech 
is put into the water, and the muslin 
is tied over the top of the glass, so 
that the little creature cannot escape. 
When the weather is to be fine the 
leech will remain coiled up and mo- 
tionless at the bottom of the glass, 
under the water. When it leaves the 
water and crawls to the top of the 
glass, rain may be expected, and wet 
weather will continue as long as the 
leech remains there. If there is to 
be a heavy wind the little creature 
will contort itself 


barometer 


violently, and 


squirm about in the liveliest fashion, 
and a thunder storm may be looked 
for when he seems to be in convul- 
sions. 


A REMARKABLE BILL OF FARE 
At a recent convention in Chicago 


the following bill of fare of an old 
California hotel was exhibited: 


Soup: 
Se ie ai einomnigs ink} ww. dials Bees $1 00 
ee er I 50 
Roast: 
Beef, Mexican (prime cut)....... ... I 50 
ee ee I 00 
Oe sk ssn: tadscavekea Sede I 00 
Beef, with one potato (fair size)...... I 25 
Beef, tame, from the States.......... I 50 
Vegetables: 
PORMSE DERRE, PIM 5..0...05000.0008808 75 
Baked beans, greased...........%.,.. I 00 
Two potatoes (medium size)......... 50 
Two potatoes, peeled... ....... 000 75 
Entrees: 
ee er I 00 
TOE, TINIE. ois isos acs dcaseweann I 00 
er rr eee I 00 
Pe SO PO sss vicnneskcabeunnde 75 
Fe, Be GROUES in6sdie 0050540558550 I 00 
Game: 
Codfish balls, per pait........000 00 75 
WR, PI 5569 5h trekacasnaen ee I 00 
GN SEN hocrsee: sc cxsseeceeones 75 
Jackass rabbit (whole)............... I 00 
Pastry: 
a ee ere 75 
Rice pudding, with molasses......... I 00 
Rice pudding, with brandy peaches.. 2 00 
Square meal, with dessert.......... 3 00 


Payable in advance. 

N. B.—Gold scales at the end of the bar. 
LA PALOIIA 

Few of the people who have heard 


, 


‘*La Paloma”’ played by orchestra, 
piano, and hurdygurdy, these half 
dozen years, know that it was brought 
from Mexico in the year of the first 
New Orleans Exposition by the famous 


Mexican band. In the Crescent City 
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it captivated, at the first note, every 
All through the 
melody run unexpected sad cadences 
The 


song is supposed to have been-written 


one who heard it. 
that draw the tears to your eyes. 


by a lover, separated from his sweet- 


heart. A rough translation, printed 


in Munsey’s Magazine, runs as fol- 
lows: 


When to your window 
There cometh a dove, 
Care for it kindly, 
It brings you my love. 


Open your bosom, 
Warm and so white, 

And shelter the stranger 
From darkness and night. 


And then, on the morrow, 
Set free the blithe dove, 
That, borne on its pinions, 
It may bring me your love. 


And when I return 
From over the sea, 

With a heart all on fire 
With longing for thee, 


Gird up your long hair, 
That is darker than night, 
With ribbons of scarlet 
And ribbons of white. 


And crown it with flowers 
That shall symbol to me— 
‘* Beloved, her whole heart 
She giveth to thee !” 


THE BEAR AND THE CHINAMAN 
A ludicrous story of a Chinese 
superstition is related in the Portland 
Oregonian. It seems that a furrier 
placed over his door a large white 
stuffed bear. 
The bear’s head, says that journal, 


was turned so that its glassy eyes 
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stared directly into some Chinese 
apartments on the second floor of a 
buildingalmost opposite. This threw 
the Chinese occupants into a state of 
consternation. ‘The bear had such 
a lifelike look that they imagined 
that its glaring at them had some evil 
significance. Joss-houses were pat- 
ronized profusely, and prayers offered 
up for salvation from this evil spirit. 
But the bear still remained there, and 
the inmates were making preparations 
to remove when one _ intelligent 
Chinaman suggested a protection from 
the ‘‘devil”’ bear. He claimed that 
if the residents of that floor would 
provide themselves with an image 
of some animal friendly to them and 
fiercer than the bear, no evil would 
come to them, for this would frighten 
the bear. The idea caught, and 
next morning there appeared at one 
of the outside windows the picture of 
a hideous-looking tiger, its mouth 
open, exposing wicked tusks and fiery- 
red tongue, apparently bidding de- 
fiance to the bear. The Chinamen 
offer up prayers to this image, and 
now rest easy in the belief that the 
evil spirit of Bruin cannot harm them 
so long as they are protected by the 
tiger. 


A BURNS ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT 


We are indebted to a correspondent 
for the information that the original 
manuscript of Burns’s ‘‘Scots wha 
hae wi Wallace bled” is not, as is 
stated in a former number of Current 
Literature, owned by Mrs. J. Burns 
of Dublin, but is the property of the 
Harvard University Library, where it 
is exhibited, 
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Recent Progress in Science 


STRANGE FREAKS OF MEMORY 


So many and varied are the phases 
which those strange maladies, aphasia 
and loss of memory,may assume, that 
their 
vagaries, given by a writer in the New 
York Herald, 
taining study: 


the following instances of 


form a very enter- 


The remarkable occurrence recently 
reported from Australia, where a man 
entered a Melbourne police station 
and asked the officers to assist him 
in establishing his identity, as he 
could neither remember his name nor 
any incident of the past further back 
than the previous day, lends a re- 
newed interest to the subject of those 
mysterious mental phenomena, apha- 
sia and loss of memory. Aphasia is 
now a term of very wide meaning and 
usually manifests itself by partial or 
entire privation of voice coupled 
with forgetfulness or distortion of 
language, events, persons, places and 
things. Loss of memory is just what 
its name implies. Aphasia is pro- 
duced by an abnormal cerebral con- 
dition. In its initial phases patients 
forget certain words; in the worst 
cases they lose all power of expres- 
sion and are unable to originate or 
understand anything. Ordinarily, 
however, aphasics, as they are called, 
preserve a look of intelligence, are 
competent to engage in games of skill 
and give general evidence of sanity. 
In short, outside of their frequently 
total inability tospeak or write, they 
evidence no change from the nor- 
malcondition. During the world-fa- 
mous Tichborne trial in England some 
twenty years ago the supposed strange 
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forgetfulness displayed by the “Claim- 
ant” of certain foreign tongues in 
which the missing heir to the Tich- 
borne title and estates was known to 
have been proficient was sought to be 
accounted for by his counsel and wit- 
nesses on the ground that some spe- 
cies of aphasia might possibly have 
affected his memory. A French law- 
yer of considerable note was troubled 
with complete forgetfulness of the 
commonest everyday phrases; he 
could not ask for his hat, but when 
he required it would point to his head; 
and so with his umbrella, his gloves 
and other personal articles. It was 
diagnosed as acase of partial aphasia. 





An old English country gentleman 
who had a number of servants utterly 
failed to retain any recollection of the 
names of any one of them, though 
many were old retainers and he for- 
merly had their names at the tip of 
his tongue. Two of his men servants 
he distinguished by the whimsical 
titles of ‘‘Old Water” and ‘‘ Young 
Water,” and his doctor, of whose 
name he was equally oblivious, he re- 
christened, ‘‘Young Knockemdown.” 
Certain persons of rank in the vicinity 
he distinguished as ‘‘the King,” ‘‘the 
Queen,” ‘‘the Grand Vizier;” their 
proper appellation being absolutely 
forgotten by him. If he wished to 
indicate others of his acquaintance 
he managed to do so by simply mim- 
icking some of their personal pecu- 
liarities. To ascertain the date he 
would take a calendar, place it in his 
physician’s hand and say, ‘‘ What’s 
o’clock ?”. meaning the day of the 
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month. A new bridge was completed 
near his residence and the old gentle- 
man wanted to visit it, so he directed 
his coachman to drive him to ‘“‘where 
he had never been before,’ which in- 
definite direction was correctly inter- 
preted to mean the new bridge. This 
old man had been noted as a linguist, 
and his aphasic affection took this 
peculiar form, a not uncommon man- 
ifestation of the disease. 


We may now consider the in- 
teresting psychological question, 
Does the destruction of the vocal 
power affect other parts of the men- 
tal fabric? The settling of this 
point has always beena very difficult 
question with the medical profession, 
because the very nature of aphasia 
debars patients from submitting to 
the regular tests that doctors apply 
in cases of suspected insanity. Emi- 


nent physicians have differed on the 


point as I will now show. Dr. Tros- 
seau, of France, who originated 
the medical term ‘‘aphasia,” says 
that in this disease the mind is in- 
jured, as the faculty of memory is 
impaired, and he reaches this conclu- 
sion largely from his experience with 
cases where he applied tests of his 
own, consisting of the showing of 
certain objects to patients and asking 
them fanciful names for each. In 
every case the patient would shake 
his head, but when the doctor men- 
tioned the true name he received a 
sign of assent. Another debated 
question as to aphasia is whether lan- 
guage should be regarded as an out- 
let for thought or as an indispensable 
part of thought. Psychologists claim 
that thought and language are one, 
and yet we see that aphasia does not 
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cause the loss of ideas. Persons re- 
covered from aphasia have, unfortu- 
nately for science, said little upon the 
point as to whether thought can be 
carried on without words, though 
they have said a good deal as to the 
rest of their experiences while ill. 
In 1772 Dr. Spalding, a well known 
Berlin physician, was sitting in his 
study writing out a receipt for money, 
and after writing two words, sudden 
as a lightning flash he lost all sense of 
their meaning. He tried to write on, 
but the sense of the words he had in- 
tended to write and that of all other 
words had deserted him, so at last in 
despair he threw down the pen and 
tried to speak, but found he could 
utter only monosyllables. On recov- 
ering, which he did soon after, Dr. 
Spalding says that he carried on the 
thinking process, but he has neglected 
to tell us whether he thought in words 
which he could not speak or write. 


A French physician sat in his room 
reading Lamartine, when suddenly 
the meaning of the words on the 
printed page. completely left his 
mind. Much alarmed he tried to call 
for help, but discovered that he was 
tongue tied, whereupon fearing par- 
alysis, he began to exercise his limbs, 
and found them all right. Next he 
tried to write, but his power to do so 
was gone. Meantime he was using all 
his professional knowledge in an ef- 
fort to reason out the possible cause 
of the calamity, and when a doctor 
was summoned he made signs that he 
wished to be bled. No sooner was 
this done than he recovered, but in 
leaving a record of his experience he 
fails to say how he thought, with or 
without words. 





HYPNOTISM A NORMAL FACULTY 


Perhaps the most remarkable in- 


stances of the power of personal 


magnetism that has ever come to 
light is that reported by a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Herald. These 
episodes occurred in a Mexican town 


named Mier, on the Rio Grande river, 
about one hundred and fifty miles 


from its mouth. He says: 


About ten days ago Perez ar- 
rived here and stopped at the hotel. 
Nothing unusual was noticed about 
him until dinner time the day after 
his arrival, and then it was not Perez 
that attracted attention, but the queer 
antics of the waiter who served him. 
Without Perez saying a word, the 
waiter, after placing his dinner on the 
table, crossed the dining hall to a 
table where a gentleman was dining, 
and brought to the table of Perez two 
bottles of wine with glasses. The 
gentleman demanded to know why 
the wine was removed. The waiter 
said that Perez had ordered him to 
doso. This Perezdenied. The wine 
was returned. In a few moments the 
same waiter removed a roast from in 
front of the same man, and placed it 
before Perez. The man despoiled be- 
came furious. He kicked the waiter 
out of the room, the waiter all the 
time protesting that he had only 
obeyed the order of Perez. Perez, 
with a face as white as chalk, said 
that he had given no order, had done 
nothing to insult any one, and then 
left the room. 


Shortly afterward the man who had 
become angry in the dining-room ap- 
proached Perez and said that he was 
satisfied that the waiter was drunk or 
crazy, and apologized for what he had 
said. 
watch, a fine one, and after hesitating 
a moment, much to the surprise of 
the crowd that had gathered, expect- 
ing to see a _ shooting-scrape, he 
loosened the chain from his vest and 
handed the watch to Perez, insisting 
that he accept it as apresent. It was 
accepted. Perez next visited a bar- 
room, accompanied by two persons 
who had seen the watch given to him. 
He ordered wine. When he offered 
to pay the barkeeper said it was paid 
for. Perez’s companions insisted that 
it had not been paid for, but the bar- 
keeper refused to accept a cent. While 
standing at the bar both men noticed 
that the bartender had been watching 
Perez intently. Turning from them 
he took froma shelf a handsome silver- 
mounted revolver, and after exhibit- 
ing it, handed it to Perez, begging 
him to keep it. But these incidents 
were nothing to the wonder excited 
when, later in the evening, packages 
of various sizes began to arrive at the 
hotel, all addressed to Perez, with the 
names of the donors and their com- 
pliments. All might still have gone 
well with the stranger had not a mag- 
nificent bouquet arrived with a lady’s 
name attached. There happened to 
be standing near a friend of the lady 
who sent it. His Southern blood was 


While speaking he took out his 
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fired at once. He called on her and 
she said that she was standing near the 
window with the flowers in her hand; 
that Perez passed, looked up at her, 
and asked her tosend the flowers, and 
she had done so; why she did not 
know. The Mexicans are always to 
a certain extent superstitious, and 
after an excited consultation it was 
that 
wizard or a devil, and that he must 
be gotten rid of at once. 
suggested that they tie a stone to his 


decided Perez was either a 


Some one 


neck and pitch him into the river. 
The proposition was instantly ac- 
cepted, and would have been at once 
carried out had it not been for the 
presence of a few cool heads in the 
crowd. 
r 

A committee of ten was appointed 
to interview him. Perez, when in- 
formed of the object of the call, be- 
came so agitated that he could not 
speak, and seemed about to faint. 
Finally, in a hurried, trembling voice, 
he protested that every article given 
him had been voluntarily presented. 
This he proved by two who had called 
and made him presents. As to the 
lady, he said he had never spoken to 
her, and did not know hername. He 
had seen her standing at the window 
with the flowers; had, without speak- 
ing, admired them, and she had sent 
them to him. The committee with- 
drew, far from satisfied. Perez was 
privately advised to leave town, but 
before he could do so he was again 
in the hands of the committee, who 
told him that unless he would explain 
more fully they proposed throwing 
him into the river. He saw they 
fully intended to carry out the threat, 
and he made this statement: 
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*““As I can prove, I was born 
twenty-seven years ago, three leagues 
from Durango, on my father’s ranch. 
He sent me to school at Durango 
until I was twelve years old, when, 
as I was intended for a priest, I was 
sent in charge of a priest to Rome. I 
attended several leading col'eges and 
pursued my studies until about three 
weeks ago, when I returned to Mexico. 
I was never madea priest. While 
in college years ago I and four room- 
mates began the study of mesmerism, 
or hypnotism. Our aim was to per- 
fect ourselves in the art so that we 
could by a glance or a wave of the 
hand compel any person within range 
of vision to do any act we willed. I 
soon became so proficient that I could 
control almost any one. At first the 
sense of power was delightful, but 
gradually I found that, if I looked at 
an article I wished and admired, the 
owner of it would present ittome. I 
tried every means on earth to con- 
trol my power. Myclassmates, none 


of whom possessed my power, were 
as submissive to me as spaniels. I 


left Rome and came home. I do not 
need the presents. I have money. 
Take them back for God’s sake.” 
Perez has been allowed to go, but the 
question is: What sort of a modern 
Mephistopheles is he? 
THE LATEST IN BALLOONS 

A large balloon, intended to 
make headway against air currents 
of 28 miles an hour, is being made in 
France. It will be similar in form to 
the La France of 1884-85, but larger 
—230 feet in length and 43 feet in 
its greatest diameter. It will weigh 
66 pounds per horse power, and will 
be propelled by a screw in front with 
a rudder behind. 





ICEBERGS* 


British ships homeward bound from 
San Francisco, from the west coast of 
South America, or from Australasia 
by way of Cape Horn, during the past 
six or eight months have sighted an 
uncommon number of icebergs and 
ice continents, and in some instances 
have suffered therefrom. The gene- 
sis of these wandering islets is very 
simple. They are shards and splin- 
ters from the ice-floors of the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. As a rule 
the movement is that of a glacier 
creeping from the central heights to 
the shores and falling into the un- 
frozen water. As it floats out to sea 
the lower margin, being exposed to 
the action of the waves, is broken 
up into ‘‘pieces’’ weighing perhaps 
3,000,000,000 tons and presenting an 
infinite variety of shapes that are 


comparable to nothing else in nature. 
“c 


é 


These 


pieces” are carried to lower 


latitudes by the polar currents and: 


gradually melt. The ice begins to 
break up about November, and most- 
ly disappears before it reaches the 
latitude of the Horn. But this last 
season seems to have been one of ex- 
ceptional severity; well nigh every 
new arrival at British, Continental 
or North American harbors has had 
to report an encounter. In some in- 
stances the escape from destruction 
has been nothing short of miraculous, 
and there is only too good reason to 
believe that many tall ships over and 
above the known have been destroyed. 
It is not easy to give an adequate 
notion of the extent of these bergs and 


the damage their aimless wander- 
ings maydo. The reality of the dan- 
ger can only be discovered when you 
are hemmed round with blind and float- 
ing perils miles long and 600 or 1,000 
feet high, or when you are making for 
anonly opening and the bergs are con- 
verging on you. Or one frisky mon- 
ster turns turtle and lashes at you 
with too-too playful tail. The ice 
melts rapidly under water, and every 
now and again there is a change in 
the position of the centre, and a con- 
sequent shifting into a new position 
of equilibrium. Sometimes, too, the 
noise is terrifying enough. The 
captain of the ‘‘ Loch Torridon,” for 
instance, speaks of strange sounds in 
the ice. ‘* You could hear,” says the 
log of the “Cutty Sark,” ‘‘the sea 
breaking through and over them, but 
could not see them until close on 
them. Sometimes you could hear 
reports like big guns and then rumb- 
lings like thunder. Sometimes, as we 
have seen, a berg is dark to see. 
This is when the ice has broken off 
from the shore and is mixed with 
earth and rock, and when continual 
undermining has shifted the equil- 
ibrium, and has caused this mixed 
part to appear above the water level. 
It has happened that these black 
bergs have been mistaken for islands. 
One ship a few months ago reported 
the discovery of a new island right in 
the neighborhood of the ice track; 
another still more recently sighted a 
berg so closely resembling ¢erra firma 
that its real nature was only discovered 


*Condensed from a paper in the National Observer. 
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by sailing alongside. These dark 
bergs are important agents in geo- 
logical distribution. 

Regarding the magnificent color- 
ing of icebergs, especially those 
seen in Southern waters, we quote 
from an article in the Californian, 
in which the writer, describing his 
voyage in the Antarctic 
says: 

‘The general ground color under 
ordinary light isa pale blue tint, which 
is embellished with parallel streaks of 
the purest cobalt blue, and bright, pol- 
ished wash-lines fringed with icicles, 
while the crevasses and hollows are 
of the deepest sky-blue. No artist 
on board was ‘ able to approach a re- 
presentation of its intensity.’ As a set- 
off to the excessive richness and depth 
of this coloring thesea at the foot of 
the bergs is of a dark indigo, the effect 
of contrast. But it is under the in- 
fluence of light and shade of cloud 
shadow and sunlight, and in the glow 
of the rising and the setting sun that 
the gorgeousness and true glories of 
these Titanic floating crystals are to 
be seen. Under the scgwl of a 
passing cloud the bergs, as the 
shadow, eclipsing the sunlight, creeps 
from one to another, put = on 
in turn a mantle of the deepest 
black, while their companions glitter 
brilliantly around them. As _ the 
shadow moves away the darkened ice 
breaks out again into brightness and 
beauty. In the rich red sunsets ice- 
bergs lying directly between the ob- 
server and the illuminated sky ap- 
peared as black masses with hard 
- outlines; but those situated to right 
and left of the sinking sun reflected 
back his splendor in colors of red and 
golden yellow, of crimson and pink, 


regions, 
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and clothed themselves in the bright- 
est hues.”’ 


THE REVELATIONS OF ASTRONOSIY 
Professor Mathews 


Anglo-American Times 

Is there anything in modern science 
more staggering to our credulity than 
the revelations of astronomy? Some- 
body says that ‘‘astronomical knowl- 
edge should be acquired at the rate 
of a page aday. If faster than this, 
the mind is confused.” Of all the 
sciences which overwhelm and con- 
found us with their vastness, astron- 
omy may take the palm. No wonder 
that it has been called par excellence 
‘*the sublime study,” for it is too 
stupendous for a mind of ordinary 
calibre to grasp; only one of Bacon- 
ian or Miltonic dimensions can fully 
apprehend, not to say comprehend, 
its grandeur and glories. In a lecture 
at Edinburgh, Professor Grant thus 
spoke of the immensity of space: 
‘*A railway train, traveling night 
and day at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, would reach the moon in six 
months, the sun in 200 years, and 
Alpha Centauri, the nearest of the 
fixed stars, in 42,000,000 of years. 
A ball from a gun, traveling at the 
rate of 200 miles an hour, would not 
reach Alpha Centauri in less than 
years.”” What do you 
think of that, reader? Does it not 
confound all your ideas of time and 
space? Supposing this ball had 
started for Alpha Centauri at the 
birth of Cheops’s great-grandfather, 


2,700,000 


it would even now be only at the out- 
set of its journey. 


Cheops’s great- 
grandfather dandles Cheops’s grand- 
father on his knees; he in turn grows 
up, waxes in years and is succeeded 
by his son, who, again, is succeeded 
by Cheops. Cheops comes to man- 
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hood, builds the everlasting pyramids, 
lives to an antediluvian age, dies, is 
buried; successive generations ap- 
pear on the earth and pass away, 
empire after empire, the Babylonian, 
Persian,Greek, Roman, rise and fall, 
down to this present year of our 
Lord; and yet this ball, which has 
been rushing on all this time with in- 
conceivable velocity, has advanced, 
comparatively, but a hop-step-skip- 
and-jump on its way to the nearest 
fixed star! Again, the same lecturer 
tells us that the light, which travels 
from one pole of the earth to the 
other in about the twenty-fourth part 
of a second, or nearly 187,000 miles 
in a second—a velocity which, more 
than a million times swifter than a 
cannon ball, surpasses all comprehen- 
sion—would not reach the same star 
in less than three years. But this is 
the nearest of the fixed stars. Light 
from some of the telescopic stars, we 
are told, requires 5,760 years to reach 
the earth; and from some of these 
clusters the distance is so great that 
light would take half a million of 
years to pass to the earth; so that we 
see objects, not as they really are, but 
as they were, half a million of years 
ago. These stars might have become 
extinct thousands of years ago, and 
yet their light might still present it- 
self to us! Startling, amazing as 
this is, Camille Flammarion, in a 
recent number of the Deutsche Revu, 
makes a statement which overtops it 
and makes it seem modest in com- 
parison. He asserts that, though 
light travels so fast, the photographic 
tens of a modern telescope receives 
impressions of stars whose thin rays 
of light have been millions of years 
traveling to the earth; rays which, 
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perhaps, set out on their journey 
hitherward before this our earth had 
started on its appointed course; rays, 
some of them, perhaps, of stars which 
have run their appointed course, 
which have vivified worlds like ours, 
and have ages ago been burned out, 
and resolved into their ultimate 
atoms, while the rays they once shed 
still travel onward into space. 


PICTURES TAKEN BY SKY-ROCKETS 
Chicago Times 


An exceedingly interesting English 
invention consists of a camera com- 
bined with a parachute, especially 
designed for obtaining photographs 
of fortifications and of the camp of 
the enemy, although pictures may 
also be taken for general surveying 
purposes. The parachute is snugly 
foided in a thin case at the end of a 
rocket, which is fired to the required 
height and bufst open by means of a 
time fuse. The explosion sets free 
the parachute, which is protected 
from injury by means of a casing of 
asbestos. The parachute has a num- 
ber of thin umbrella ribs, and these 
are forced outward and kept in that 
position by means of a strong spiral 
spring. From the parachute a cam- 
era is suspended, and a string held by 
the operator is attached by a univer- 
sal joint to the bottom of the device, 
for the purpose of pulling the para- 
chute back. The camera is fitted 
with an instantaneous shutter, oper- 
ated by clockwork, so as to give 


several exposures at intervals. At 
the back of the box is an arrange- 
ment by which the plates may be 
manipulated the same as clockwork. 
A swing motion can be given the 
camera to obtain pictures over a wide 
area. 





SCIENTIFIC SIFTINGS* 





Science Pour Tous 

Why, in many cases, blood-stains 
fail to wash out is scientifically sim- 
ple. In the first place, if that of a 
murdered person, it is seldom at- 
tempted. In the next place, blood 
contains a good deal of oxide of iron, 
which sinks deep into the fibres of 
wood and proves indelible to ordinary 
washing. Stone of a porous nature 
and wood not particularly hard are 
therefore peculiarly susceptible to 
blood-stains because of this oxide. 
Unhappily for the weird adage that 
‘*blood won’t out,” pig-blood is just 
as good for sticking as the blood of 
man. 


Science Pour Tous 

A man breathes about eighteen 
pints of air a minute. or upwards of 
six hogsheads a day. 


Bon Sens Medical 

If you are to sleep in a strange bed 
and suspect damp sheets, lay your 
watch between them and read or 
Then take out the 
watch, and if a mist be on the glass, 
do not go to bed, or if you do, get 
between the blankets, which are never 
damp. Take this precaution and 
profit thereby. 


smoke a while. 


Eighteen times as much strength is 
required to climb stairs as is needed 
for the same distance on a level. 
Science Pour Tous 

In any moderately large insect, say 
a wasp or a hornet, we can see, even 
with the naked eye, a series of small, 
spot-like marks along each side of 
the body. These spots, eighteen or 
twenty, generally, are the apertures 


through which air is admitted to the 
system, but formed in such a way 
that no extraneous matter can, by 
any possibility, find entrance. Some- 
times a pair of horny lips close them, 
opened and shut at the will of the 
insect; again they are thickly fringed 
with stiff, interlacing bristles form- 
ing a filter, through which air, and 
air only, can pass. But the arrange- 
ment, whatever it be, is invariably so 
perfect in its action that it has been 
found impossible to inject the body 
of a dead insect with even so pene- 
trating a medium as spirits of wine, 
though the subject was immersed in 
the fluid and then placed under the 
receiver of an air-pump. 


Ten days a year is the average 
amount of sickness in human life, 
statistics say. 


Le Matin 


The Bank of France is not entirely 
free from nervousness regarding the 
ability of the burglar, and guards itself 
in a very careful manner. 


Every day, 
the put into the 
vaults in the cellar, masons are wait- 
ing and at once wall up the doors 
with hydraulic mortar. Water is then 
turned on and kept running until the 
cellar is flooded. A burglar would 
thus have to work in a diving-suit 
and break down a cement wall before 
he could even start to loot the vaults. 
When the officers arrive next morn- 
ing, the water is off, the 
masonry torn down and the vaults 
opened. The treasures of the Bank 
of France are better guarded than 
any others in the world. 


when money is 


drawn 


*Translated for Current Literature from the French by E. C. Waggener. 
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Petit Revue 

‘* Diamonds have sex, jewel experts 
tell us, as well defined as in members 
of the animal kingdom. Here is a 
specimen now of the ‘female,’ or 
‘multiplying’ diamond that will dem- 
onstrate to you the difference of 
sex in gems.’”’ And holding the jewel 
under a strong magnifying-glass, the 
jeweler pointed to four or five smaller 
diamonds, very tiny but perfectly 
distinct, clustered around one of the 
facets at the edge of the main table. 
‘*The male stone is always sharp- 
pointed and never 
embryo diamonds.” 


gathers these 


Science Pour Tous 

The longest day of the year varies 
with the part of the world that we 
talk about. In Tornea, Finland, 
Christmas Day is but 3 hours long. 
At Stockholm, Sweden, it is 184 
hours long. At Spitzbergen the 
longest day is three months long. In 
London and in Bremen, Prussia, the 
longest day has 164 hours. At Ham- 
burg, Germany, and Dantzig, Prussia, 
17 hours makes the longest day. At 
Wardsbury, Norway, the longest day 
lasts from May 21 to July 22, without 
a break. At St. Petersburg, Russia, 
and Tobolsk, the longest day has 19 
hours and the shortest 5 hours. At 
Tornea, Finland, whose Christmas 
Day has but 3 hours, the longest day 
has nearly 22 hours. The longest day 
at New York comes close to 15 hours, 
and at Montreal, Canada, to nearly 
16 hours. 


Abeille Medicale 

Never sleep with the bed against 
the wall, for health as well as con- 
venience. It is unhealthy to sleep 
next to a wall because of possible 
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dampness, and also, more serious still, 
because the breath exhaled is thrown 
back into the face and breathed 
again. Headache has often been 
permanently cured by pushing the 
bed to the middle of the room. 


Science Pour Tous 

The fiction of the deadly Upas 
tree of Java has only this basis of 
fact to rest upon: The tree exudes 
a poisonous juice that the natives use 
to mix with other ingredients to coat 
their arrows; it also grows only in 
the low-lying Java valley, where 
deadly carbonic gas more or less 
always escapes from the crevices of 
the volcanic rocks. Thus is history 
made. 


Petit Journal des Science 

Curious resemblances in nature 
start with the cocoanut, in many 
respects like the human skull and 
almost a fac-simile of the monkey’s. 
The meat of the English walnut is 
almost a copy of the human brain; 
plums and black cherries like the 
human eye, almonds like the human 
nose, and an opened oyster and shell 
a perfect likeness of the human ear. 
The shape of a man’s body may be 
traced in the mammoth squash, the 
open hand in growing scrub-willows 
and celery, the human heart in Ger- 
man turnips and egg-plant, and doz- 
ens of the mechanical inventions of 
the present day to patterns furnished 
by nature. Thus, the hog suggested 
the plough, the butterfly the door- 
hinge, the frog-stool the umbrella, 
the duck the ship, and the fungus 
growth on trees the bracket. 


The only fish that never sleep are 
salmon, pike and goldfish. 





Our Friends the Brutes 


LIFE AND HABITS OF THE SEAL* 


The Islands of St. Paul and St.« 
George in Behring Sea, known as the 
Pribyloff Islands, area part of the Alas- 
ka purchase from Russia in 1867. These 
islands are the only places inhabited 
by the seal in the Alaskan territory. 
Across Behring Sea, near the Siberian 
coast, and distant seven hundred and 
fifty miles due west from the Priby- 
loff Islands, are the Commander Is- 
lands, belonging to Russia, which 
are also inhabited by seals. No other 
seal colony of any size exists in the 
North Pacific. Why the American 
seal should have selected these two 
remote islands for its home, and no 
others, is not positively known. De- 
lighting in fog, but unable to endure 
ice or sun, the animals have doubt- 
less been influenced in their choice 
by the fact that the islands are almost 
continuously enveloped in fog from 
May to November; that they are 
free from ice during the breeding 
season; that a large portion of their 
surface is covered by ledges of smooth, 
bare rock; and that their shores con- 
sist of gentle slopes, giving easy ac- 
cess from the water and making a 
beach on which the young can live 
while learning to swim. The Ameri- 
can seal has never been known to 
breed on any other land, and they 
occupy these islands for about eight 
months each year. The fur seal is 
sut generis. It is a warm-blooded, 
highly organized animal, classified 
with bears, dogs, cats, and other car- 
niverous mammals. It is essentially 
aland animal. It can and does at 
times live in the water, but it is not 





a fish, and has none of the character- 
istics of the fish. Summer is the 
breeding season of the seal. The ani- 
mals are then at their home on the is- 
lands. Here procreation takes place. 
The period of gestation is between 
eleven and twelve months, during 
the second half of which the herds 
are at sea. The approach of its com- 
pletion finds the mothers again re- 
turning to the islands, ready to give 
birth to their young as soon as they 
reach their summer home. Shortly 
after the birth, and while still nurs- 
ing their offspring, they again become 
pregnant with the young that will be 
born in the following season, and this 
process of reproduction goes on year 
after year with unvarying regularity. 
The males do not reach maturity un- 
til six or seven years of age, and 
these young males, together with the 
yearling females, take up their abode 
by themselves on what are known as 
the ‘‘hauling grounds,” quite apart 
from the rookeries or breeding-places. 
None of the young males are allowed 
by their elders to come upon the 
rookeries until they are fully matured, 
and not even then, except they are 
able to overcome in single combat 
some old bull whose powers have 
been weakened by age. They 
must conquer their places, and with 
all alike, old and young, the warfare 
of the rookeries means the survival 
of the fittest. For about four months 
the young seal is nursed, receiving 
nothing but its mother’s milk, which 
it takes once every two or three 
days, and remains wholly on the 


*Condensed from a paper by the Hon. B. F. Tracy in the North American Review, 
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land. The young seal cannot swim, 
and if thrown into the water would 
drown—a strong confirmation of the 
fact that it is by nature a land animal. 
It begins to play in the surf when 
about two months old, and at the end 
of four months it has progressed 
sufficiently to seek its own food, but 
for a considerable time it remains a 
clumsy swimmer. Except the full- 
grown bulls (which can go a long 
time without food) and the nursing 
young, all the seals feed in the sea 
during their residence on land. It 
is a perpetual coming and going. 
How far they go is not definitely 
known; but as they can, after a year 
or two, swim from ten totwelve miles 
an hour, and as the mother seal is 
often away from one to two days, it is 
certain that they swim off as faras a 
hundred miles in search of food. 
Compelled to find food not only for 
themselves but for their nursing 
young, the mothers go into the sea 
far oftener than the other seals, and 
are, therefore, most exposed to the 
attacks of poachers. 


A MAN-EATING TIGRESS 


A correspondent of the Allahabad 
Pioneer, writing on man-eating tigers, 
mentions the career of a young ti- 
who, in the space of nine 
months, killed some dozens of human 
beings, depopulated several villages, 
and stopped work over a greater part 
of a forest division in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts made to de- 
stroy her —efforts increased by the 
incentive of 500 rupees reward of- 
fered for her head. She began her 
career in July by killing two women 
near a forest village, and by the end 
of the following December had killed 


gress 


at least thirty persons, becoming 
bolder and more cunning with each 
fresh murder. Her beat lay in the 
foot hills of the Himalayas, and she 
roamed over an area twenty-five miles 
long by three or four broad. The 
country was such that she could 
neither be tracked for any distance 
nor driven by elephants or beaters. 
She became at last so bold that she 
would in open daylight carry off men 
and women when cutting the crops 
in the terraced fields, stalking the 
unfortunates from above and sud- 
denly springing on them. The ter- 
ror of her ferocity spread through 
the country. The villagers left their 
homes for safer regions, and no won- 
der, for the writer found on one 
occasion a village seemingly de- 
serted, but in reality in a state of 
siege, the inhabitants being afraid to 
draw water from a stream a hundred 
yards from their houses. Work was 
commencing in the forest, and in a 
short time the tigress learned to 
stalk the sound of an axe, and made 
many victims before the forest was 
proved to be even more dangerous 
than the fields had been. The 
method of attack adopted was so 
sudden as to prevent any possibility 
of escape, the blow dealt so deadly 
as to render even a cry for help im- 
possible. 
carried off before his companions 
knew what had occurred. The most 
strenuous efforts were made for her 


The victim was dead and 


destruction—poison, spring guns and 
deadfalls were ineffectually resorted 
to, any number of buffaloes were tied 
up at night, and many a time the 
fresh trail of a kill was taken up in 
hopes of obtaining a shot at the 
tigress, but with no further result 
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than that of recovering a mangled or 
half-eaten corpse. During January 
and February this tigress had killed 
fifteen to twenty more persons, and 
at last a file of soldiers were requisi- 
tioned to see what force could do to 
remove this horrible animal, cunning 
having been found of no avail. On 
being killed she was found to be a 
young animal, in perfect condition; 
the pad of her left fore foot had at 
one time been deeply cut from side 
to side, but had thoroughly healed, 
leaving, however, a deep scar, which 
proved her presence wherever she 
roamed. 
“RAILROAD JACK” 
New York Herald 


** Railroad Jack” is dead. This 


historic dog was as much the prop- 
erty of an engineer on the West 
Shore Railroad as he was anybody’s 


The fact is, ‘‘ Railroad 
allegiance to no 
old. 


property. 
Jack” admitted 
man. He was thirteen 
When he was a pup his master used 
to take him on trips in the cab of the 
engine. The dog learned to love 
the rapid life on the rail. When his 
master stopped taking him on the 
railroad he went by himself. He got 
into the baggage cars of trains at the 
station at Albany. where his master 
lived, and travelled as far as he 
pleased. Then he would get out and 
take atrainto his home. The train 
and station men got to know ‘‘Jack,” 
and he never lacked an invitation to 
ride. ‘‘ Railroad Jack” was a little 
red dog, a terrier of some sort. He 
could not boast distinguished line- 
age. He made his name more widely 
known, though, by reason of his 
travels than many a bench show 
beauty with blue blood in his veins. 


years 
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When “ Jack ” finally settled upon a 
vocation in life and became a profes- 
sional traveller he deserted his mas- 
ter’s home. He set up for himself 
in the baggage room of the Albany 
The officials made 
a bed for him in a corner and he 
shared their meals. He was always 
delighted to see his old master when- 
ever they met, but he declined to go 
back to his old home. ‘“ Railroad 
Jack” made some extensive tours. 
He covered the whole country pretty 
thoroughly. After each trip he re- 
turned to Albany and lived there 
awhile. A favorite excursion of 
“Railroad Jack’s” was from Albany 
to New York and back. He gener- 
ally came down on the West Shore. 
Landing at the Forty-second street 
ferry he would trot over to the 
Grand Central Station and put up 
there for a few days. He usually re- 
to Albany by the Central 


railroad station. 


turned 
road. 
A MIND-READING DOG 
Harper's Young People 

A remarkable dog livesin St. Peters- 
burg. As the story comes from that 
city, this dog belongs to M. Durov, 
who was awarded a gold medal by the 
Paris Academy of Science for his dis- 
coveries in the science of hypnotism 
as applied to animals. One of the 
tests consisted in placing several 
articles, as a pencil, cigar-case, hand- 
kerchief, cuffbutton, etc., on the 
floor. Then the dog, having been 
thrown into a hypnotic trance, M. 
Durov requested one of the audience, 
which consisted of several physicians 
of renown and some newspaper men, 
to think about something and what 
the dog was to do with it, then to 
write it out on a piece of paper and 
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show it to the rest of the audience, 
excepting, of course, himself. This 
was done, and, the dog having been 
brought in, what was the astonish- 
ment of the whole assemblage to see 
the animal go up to the cigar-case, 
pick it up, and bring it to the one 
who had been indicated in the wish. 
Another test consisted in laying 
several cubes with figures on them 
in a certain order in a closed box. At 
the same time several pieces of paper 
were put upon the floor bearing like 
numbers on each. The dog was then 
called in and required to place the 
pieces of paper in the same order as 
the cubes were laid in the closed and 
sealed box. This he did, to the 
astonishment of all assembled. The 
strangeness of the whole procedure 
is increased when it is remembered 
that M. Durov knows no more about 


what is being done or wished than 
does the dog, and is therefore entirely 
unable in any way to prompt the 
animal. 


ODD FACTS ABOUT A CAMEL 
Harper’s Young People 

Probably there is no more unhand- 
some animal on earth than the camel, 
and probably, also, no animal, except 
the horse, is more useful. The camel 
is perfectly adapted to the hot dry 
countries, where he is the principal 
beast of burden, and all of his pecul- 
iarities have their use. His teeth are 
admirably filed for browsing on the 
desert shrubs and plants, his long 
neck enables him to graze over a con- 
siderable area without moving his 
feet, and his stomach can digest 
almost everything. In fact, the camel 
has two stomachs. The inside of the 
second stomach and a part of the 
first are lined with great masses of 
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cells, or small pouches, in which water 
is stored up and retained for a long 
time. When he has an opportunity 
to drink he supplies himself to his 
fullest capacity, and thus provides 
against future want. But these are 
not the only peculiarities of this un- 
gainly brute. His nostrils are so ar- 
ranged that he can close them at will, 
and thus exclude the sand when the 
simoon is blowing. His feet are so 
constructed that they spread out over 
the yielding sand and form a support, 
while at the same time they are suffi- 
ciently hard to enable him to travel 
over rough ground. The ungainly 
hump on the back of a camel is a pro- 
vision of nature for supplying food in 
the same way that the cells of the 
stomach supply water. It is, in fact, 
a store of fat, and when the supply 
of food is scanty, the animal draws 
upon his fat in order to sustain his 
strength. The Arab is also very 
careful to see that the hump is in 
good condition before the commence- 
ment of a long journey. After it has 
been much exhausted the animal must 
be allowed two or three months of 
rest, with abundant food, in order to 
restore it. 
DAMS BUILT BY BEAVERS 
St. Nicholas 

So long as warm weather lasts, the 
beaver lives an easy life, disturbed 
only by the ungainly moose that 
wades out and shares his crop of lily- 
stems. But in a country where the 
winters are severe and the snow piles 
up six to nine feet ona level, he must 
prepare for the future. A family of 
beavers, consisting, perhaps, of a 
pair of old ones and their children, 
have eaten everything in the way of 
bark that can be eaten, and must 
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change their quarters. Selecting a 
stream where food is abundant, they 
will build a dam to form a pond. On 
these northern brooks, alders spring 
up wherever they find a foothold, 
often quite choking the stream. 
Usually mere bushes, they sometimes 
attain a height of twenty feet and a 
diameter of six inches, and take en- 
tire possession. Such places a beaver 
loves, for they furnish an abundant 
building material, and help to hold 
their dams in place. At the point 
chosen for the dam, sticks are cut of 
varying size and laid in the brook, 
butts pointing down-stream. Others 
are laid on top of these, not always 
parallel, but in every direction, yet 
moderately smooth on the lower side. 
Dirt, sticks, and stones are piled on 
top, then more sticks, until there 
rises an irregular, narrow pile of 


brush and dirt, the whole thoroughly 


matted together. Groups of alders 
standing in midstream are taken in 
whenever it is possible, and to obtain 
the support of these, a dam may 
change its direction several times. 
Freshets cannot tear them away. As 
the dam grows higher, the water 
begins to flow around the ends. So 
the dam is added to, bit by bit, until 
even in a small brook it may reach 
a length of three or four hundred 
feet,—in some places a slight ridge 
that one would scarcely notice, in 
others a pretentious structure, two or 
three, and sometimes five or six, feet 
high, over which the water trickles. 


A COMBAT IN [ID AIR 


In the mountain crags near the 
American ranch nest of Prescott, Ari- 
zona, says the Courier of that town, 
several families of American eagles 
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have for years reared their fearless 
brood, and have, in the main, been un- 
molested, their chief prey being snakes 
and other reptiles, unwelcome to man. 
In the same section a species of snake, 
known as the whip snake, is also 
common. ‘These snakes are of the 
long, slim variety, seldom larger than 
a good-sized walking stick, but rang- 
ing in length all the way from four 
to ten feet. Like the boa-constrictor 
species, they wind around their prey 
and crush it. One day some boys 
were hunting, when they saw a great 
eagle suddenly dart to the earth, 
heard a flutter in the brush, a pierc- 
ing scream, and the bird rose above 
the pine tops, an unusually long whip 
snake dangling from his beak. The 
eagle held the snake just behind the 
head and rose rapidly; the snake 
seemed to be making ineffectual ef- 
forts to draw its dangling body up to 
coil around the eagle. The eagle 
was soon in mid air and the snake 
could not be seen, but it was evident 
that a mortal combat was taking 
place, for the bird would rise and fall 
and emit occasional screams, as if in 
pain, and in a few minutes was seen 
rapidly descending earthward, turn- 
ing over and over in his flight and 
flapping one wing vigorously, the 
other seeming to be held out station- 
ary. But nothing could be seen of 
the snake. The bird struck the 
ground with somewhat of athud, near 
the boys, who hurried to the place, 
where they found the eagle with a 
death grip on the snake just back of 
the reptile’s head, while the snake 
had coiled round and round its assail- 
ant’s body, crushing the bird all out 
of shape and breaking one wing en- 
tirely. 





Recent Newspaper Verse 


TALE OF THE WONDERFUL SEA-SNAKE 


The correspondent who sends the following version of the story of the sea snake to the New York 
Tribune says that the song came down to him in these words by oral tradition fifty years ago : 


Mayhap you’ve not all heard the yarn 
Of the wonderful sea snake, 
Which firstappeared off the Isle of Pitcairn, 
And was seen by Admiral Blake. 
Then list not to what landlubbers tell, 
But lend an ear to me, 
And I will relate what to me befell, 
For I’ve just come from sea. 


This snake, they say, measured just miles 
two, 
But there they surely lied ; 
For I was one of the very ship’s crew 
By whom his length was tried. 
One morning from his head we bore, 
With every stitch of sail, 
And going at the rate of ten knots an hour, 
In six months came to his tail. 


Right up on end with all his strength 
To stand this snake did try ; 
But before he’d reached up half his length 
His head ran into the sky. 
The ship that first this snake did note 
Thought ’twas the famed Teneriffe, 
And straightway sent its jollyboat 
For fresh water and beef. 


And once coiled up, this snake did lay 
Nine hundred miles about, 

Until some passengers on their way 
To a colony sent out, 

This snake mistook for the promised land. 
A grievous thing, good lack, 

Men, women and babes, a thousand souls, 
Were left upon the sea snake’s back. 


And there they lived a year or two, 
With oxen, pigs and sheep, 
And, may you believe my tale is true 
The snake was all the while asleep. 
’Twas not until they’d built a church, 
With houses all in a row, 
That the sea snake left them all in the 
lurch 
By diving down below. 


The sea was filled with breakers new 
By the shedding of his teeth, 

On which was wrecked a whole ship’s crew 
On a vessel bound for Leith. 

Now landsmen all, I pray you grieve, 
And do some pity take, 

When you hear what sailors do receive 
From the wonderful sea snake. 


THE WAY WE WALKED 


Cy Warman 


I met a woman on life’s way, 
A woman fair to see; 

Or caught up with her, I should say, 
Or she caught up with me. 

‘*The way is long when one’s alone,” 
I said, ‘‘and dangerous, too; 

I’li help you by each stumbling stone, 
If I may walk with you.” 


I saw her hang her head and blush, 
And I could plainly see 

The fire that caused the fevered flush ; 
I whispered, ‘‘ Walk with me. 

Thou art of all the very maid 
A brave heart wants to woo, 

And I'll remember long,” I said, 
“The way I walk with you.” 


Then on we went; her laughing eyes 
And sunny smiles were sweet ; 

Above us blue and burnished skies, 
And roses ‘neath our feet. 


New York Sun 


‘*T’m glad your sunny face I’ve seen,” 
I said ; ‘‘ When life is through 

I’ll own the best of it has been 
The way I walked with you.” 


And on we went; we watched the day 
Into the darkness merge ; 

My fair companion paused to say, 
‘* Here’s where our paths diverge.” 

I answered : ‘* Yes, and one more mile 
Is fading from our view, 

And all the while lit by your smile 
This way I’ve walked with you.” 


‘*T do not say my love, my life, 
Will all be given togrief 

When you are goné; the ceaseless strife 
Will bring me much relief. 

When death’s cold hand the curtain draws, 
When life’s long journey’s through, 

’T will not have all been bad, because 
I came part way with you.” 





CONTEFMPORARY COSTUMES 


From drawings by A. U. in the Sunday Sun 
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Society Verse—Prize Competition 


(The following verses have been awarded the prize of $15 offered for the best bit of society verse by the 
editor of CurRRENT LITERATURE :) 


ACROSS THE WAY 


By Clifford Howard, of Washington, D. C. 


Though ev’ry day 
Across the way 

She flits athwart my vision; 
Sweet, debonair, 
With golden hair, 

And charming indecision. 


Though ev’ry day 
Across the way 
I catch her shyly peeping, 
While she in turn 
Doth me discern 
Whene’er a watch I’m keeping. 


Though ev’ry day 
Across the way, 

Whate’er has been the weather, 
Through Summer’s glow 
And Winter’s snow 

Our thoughts have been together 


Yet when we meet 
Upon the street 

We recognition smother, 
Because, you see, 
Unhappily, 

We do not know each other. 


(The verses which follow have been selected haphazard from the contributions sent in to the Society 


Verse competition :) 


_ RIVALS—A RONDEAU 


By @. |. Holdship, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Which shall I choose, the white or the red, 

Flowers that wither, soon to be dead ? 
Shall I take riches, white but so cold, 
Blossoms of marble, petals of gold ? 


Shall I take them to wear on my 


head ? 


One must I choose, for one shall I wed ; 
Riches the one, the other is—Ned. 


Both lie before me, to have and to hold— 


Which shall I choose ! 


Yet he loves me so fondly. What was it 
he said 
In the garden last evening? 
he plead 
For a rose from my corsage. 
would scold 
For the theft of a flower all withered and 
old. 
Love is so sweet, yet wealth in its stead— 
Which shall I choose ! 


How sweetly 


As if I 


TO MY FAVORITE 


By J. Barnet, of Kohala, Hawaii 


How beautiful the golden gleam 
Of Summer sunshine’s morning beam, 
On mount and slope and sea! 
But golden sun or morning fair— 
The sunshine of thy golden hair 
Is fairer far to me. 


What silvery sounds the moon-mist weaves 
From laughing fount and whispering leaves 
And rippling silver sea! 
Let murmuring winds and waves rejoice! 
The silvery music of thy voice 
Is sweeter far'to me. 


When dew-drops change to gems at morn, 
What wondrous star-like fires are born 

On flower and grass and tree! 
But gems may flash, and stars may shine: 
The lights that dance in eyes of thine 

Are brighter far to me. 


The witchery of the silver night, 
The glamor of the golden light, 
All something breathe of thee. 
But O, the glamor of thy face, 
The witchery of thy girlish grace, 
Are dearer far to me! 
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SARCASM AND SATIRE FROM THE FRENCH 





TRANSLATED FOR CURRENT LITERATURE BY E, C, WAGGENER 


L’ Intransigeant 

A French beauty, not as young as 
she had been, but still as witty, was 
seen to sigh heavily as she glanced 
into a mirror. ‘‘ What is it, why do 
you sigh?” demanded a friend sym- 
pathetically. 

‘*Ah me,” she answered, ‘‘I was 
only observing how the looking-glasses 
have changed!” 

Revue de Famille 

The new servant, who had just run 
a fork into her finger and seemed 
greatly concerned about it, replied to 
her mistress’s inquiries that she was 
nervous over the wound because she 
believed the forks were plated. 


‘* Plated!” cried the mistress, ‘‘but - 


no, set your mind at ease about that, 
these forks are solid.” 

Next morning forks and servant 
both were missing. 
L’ Intransigeant 

Doctor’s night-bell rings furiously 
at 2 A. M. 

Doctor (head out the window)— 
** Well?” 

Shrill voice from below—‘‘ No, im- 
becile—i// /” 


‘‘A groom of 80! But what has the 
man to recommend him, dearest, be- 
sides shat and his riches ?” 

‘* Heart disease!” 


Customer (in the Café Riche)— 
‘‘Garcon! Garcon! here, I say! I’ve 
found a button in this salad!” 

Garcon, briskly (no wise discon- 
certed)—‘“‘ Just so, just so, monsieur, 
it is part of the dressing.” 


On the Marseilles Express—‘“‘ You 
are on your wedding-trip, you say, 
madame?” ‘‘ Yes, monsieur.” ‘‘You 
have friends in the South, then?” 
“‘Oh no, monsieur; we took this route, 
mon mari and I, because of the tun- 
nels!” 


Sans Souct 

Buyer (from the province)—‘‘ Is 
this suit all wool ?” 

Jacobski (of the Rue Grenelle)—‘‘I 
vont tell you a lie, mein frient, it ish 
not. De buttons was made of silgk.”’ 
Sans Souci 

‘* Live and let live, is my motto!” 
cried the soldier, as he turned his 


back to the enemy and fled from the 
battlefield. 


L’Asmales 


Mrs. Ponsonby DeWitt, arrived in 
Paris and giving ‘‘une Soirée d’In- 
stallation,” suggests to a guest at the 
close of the dinner: 

“And now, M. Dubois, would you 
like to have a rubber ?” 

** But no, but no, chére madame, a 
thousand thanks!” Dubois returns 
hastily but firmly, ‘‘ but the fact is I 
—I—am not fond of massage.” 

Revue de Famille 

A lady traveler stopping at Shep- 
herd’s Hotel, Cairo, rang the bell for 
a chambermaid and was amazed to 
have a man, a Frenchman, in full 
evening suit and with the air of a pol- 
ished gentleman, appear. Supposing 
him to be the proprietor, or perhaps 
the chief clerk, she repeated her call 
for a chambermaid. 
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‘¢ Madame,” replied he, bowing to 
the ground, ‘‘she am I.” 


Bulletin Medicale 

A certain French surgeon and pro- 
fessor of medicine, dissecting one of 
his patients at a clinic one morning, 
who, he asserted, had died of internal 
inflammation, a certain process of 
which he contended was the cause of 
every disease, was unable to find a trace 
of it. He explained the circumstance 
to his pupils thus: 

‘* Messieurs,” said he, ‘‘ our mode 
of treatment, as you see, was thor- 
oughly effective. Our patient is dead, 
but he died—cured.” 

Revue de Famille 

Napoleon, one day searching for a 
book in the library at Malmaison, dis- 
covered it at last on a shelf somewhat 
above his reach. Marechal Moncey, 


one of the tallest men in the army, 
who chanced to be present, stepped 
forward, saying: ‘‘Allow me, sire; I 
am higher than your majesty.” “Long- 
er, Jonger, you mean, marechal,” said 
the Emperor with a frown. 


Revue de Famille 

A Boston housekeeper, ‘‘doing”’ 
Paris lately, was greatly captivated by 
the little white-capped, white-aproned 
baker-boys scurrying from door to 
door with their trays of sugared dain- 
ties. ‘‘Of course, my lad,” said the 
lady, when he arrived at her own, 
‘*you sometimes take one for your- 
self, do you not ?” 

‘**T take a candy, madame? Oh no, 
that would be wrong,” returned the 
little lad surprised, ‘‘I only lick ’em 
now and then, as I come along.” 

LD’ Echo 

Marechal Bassompierre, so often 

despatched on embassies by Henry 
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IV., reported to the king, when he 
returned from an ambassadorship to 
the Court of Spain, that he had 
made his entrance into Madrid ‘‘on a 
mule,” the handsomest he had ever 
seen, sent by the Spanish monarch for 
his especial use. 

‘*Eh? What? An ass upon a 
mule, marechal?” roared the jovial 
king. 

‘* Precisely, sire,” de Bassompierre 
returned coolly, ‘‘I represented your 
majesty, you know.” 


L’ Intransigeant 


A beggar, ragged, pitiful, loaded 
with a tale of woe and the usual 
‘*large family,” stopped and implored 
alms of a lady passing him. 

‘*How many children did you say 
you have, poor man ?” questioned the 
lady commiseratingly, responding 
generously. 

“Only one, madame, but—I have 
three wives,” 

Chat Noir 

As a Frenchman reads aloud the de- 
tails of a little accident: 

“The one, named Jean Tirrelle, 
mounted before yesterday, in the 
evening, the board of the steam shepe. 
The foot coming to him to fail, he 
fell to the sea. They succeeded to 
refish him, and he has been conducted 
to the Hospital Centrale, where to 
him have been prodigalled the cares 
necessaire. Not having received the 
wound, he has been able, this to-day, 
to wander to his affairs.” 

Sans Souci 

A furniture-shop advertisement of 
the Rue Grenelle: 

‘*For sale. Superb Dining-room 
Set. Genuine Old Oak, warranted 
brand new.” 





THE FUNCTION OF SLANG 





Professor Brander Matthews di- 
vides slang into fourclasses. Three of 
these by reason of their vulgarity or 
merely passing significance he terms 
unworthy, while the fourth is the 
worthy class containing the terms 
which are serving their apprentice- 
ship, and as yet uncertain whether 
or not they will be finally admitted 
into the guild of good English. Thus 
he reasons that slang is a training 
school for new expressions, only the 
best scholars getting the diploma 
which confers longevity, the others 
going surely to their fate. In his in- 
teresting paper in Harper’s he dis- 
misses the catch words coined in 
cities and centres of culture, deem- 
ing 
The more civilized a population is 


them nearly always stupid. 
the more it has parted with the power 


of pictorial phrase-making. Sug- 
gesting that it is a certain lawless- 
ness of life which is the cause of law- 
lessness of language, he says: 

There is a more soldierly frankness, 
a greater freedom, less restraint, less 
respect for law and order in the 
West than in the East; and this may 
be a reason why American slang is 
superior to British and to French, 
The catchwords of New York may 
be as inept and as cheap as the 
catchwords of London and of Paris, 
but New York is not as important to 
the United States as London is to 
Great Britain and as Paris is to 
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France; it is not as dominating, nor 
as absorbing. So it is that in Amer- 
ica the feebler catchwords of the city 
give way before the virile phrases of 
the West. There is little to choose 
between the ‘‘how’s your poor feet?” 
of London and the “ well, I should 
smile,” of New York, for neither 
phrase had any excuse for existence, 
and neither had any hope of survival. 
The city phrase is often doubtful in 
meaning and obscure in origin. In 
London, for example, the four-wheel 
cab is called a growler;—why? In 
New York a can brought in filled 
with beer at a bar-room is called a 
growler, and the act of sending this 
can from the private house to the 
public house and back is called 
working the growler;—why? But 
when we find a Western writer de- 
scribing the effects of tangle-foot 
whiskey, the adjective explains itself, 
and is justified at once. And we 
discover immediately the daringly 
condensed metaphor in the sign, 
** Don’t monkey with the buzz-saw”’; 
the picturesqueness of the word buzz- 
saw and its fitness for service are 
visible at a glance. So we under- 
stand the phrase readily and appre- 
ciate its force when we read the story 
of ‘‘Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral,” and 
are told ‘“‘that he never went back 
on his mother,” or when we hear the 
defender of ‘‘Banty Tim” declare 
that 
‘*Ef one of you teches the boy 


He'll wrestle his hash to-night in hell, 
Or my name’s not Tilman Joy.” 


To ‘‘wrestle one’s hash”’ is not an ele- 
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gant expression, one must admit, and 
it is not likely to be adopted into the 
literary language; but it is forcible at 
least, and not stupid. To ‘‘ go back 
on,” however, bids fair to take its 
place in our speech as a phrase at 
once useful and vigorous. 


From the wide and wind-swept 
plains of the West came ‘‘ blizzard,” 
and although it has been suggested 
that the word is a survival from some 
local British dialect, the West still 
deserves the credit of having rescued 
it from desuetude. From the log- 
ging camps of the Northwest came 
‘*bhoom” an old word again, but with a 
new meaning which the language 
promptly accepted. From still fur- 
ther West came the use of “‘ sand,” to 
indicate staying power, backbone— 
what New England knows as grit, 


and old England as pluck (a far less 


expressive word). From the South- 
west came ‘‘cinch,” from the tighten- 
ing of the girths of the pack-mules,and 
so by extension indicating a grasp of 
anything so firm that it cannot get 
away. Just whya ‘‘dead cinch” should 
be the surest of any, I confess I do 
not know. Dead is here used as an 
intensive; and the study of intensives 
is as yet in its infancy. In all parts 
of Great Britain and the United 
States we find certain words wrenched 
from their true meaning and most 
arbitrarily employed to heighten the 
value of other words. Thus we have 
a dead cinch, or a dead sure thing, a 
dead shot, a dead level—and for this 
last term we can discover perhaps a 
reason. Lowell noted in New England 
a use of ‘‘tormented” as a euphemism 
for damned,as “‘not a tormented cent.” 
Every American traveler in England 
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must have remarked with surprise the 
British use of the Saxon synonyme of 
‘‘sanguinary” as an intensive, the chief 
British rivals of ‘‘bloody,” in this re- 
spect being ‘‘ blooming”’ and ‘‘ blast- 
ed.”’ All three are held to be shocking 
to polite ears, and it was with bated 
breath that the editor of a London 
newspaper wrote about the prospects 
of ‘ab y war,” while, as another 
London editor declared recently, it 
is now impossible for a cockney to 
read with proper sympathy Jeffrey’s 
appeal to Carlyle, after a visit to 
Craigenputtock, to bring his ‘‘ bloom- 
ing Eve out of her blasted paradise.” 
Of the other slang synonymes for 
“very’’—‘‘jolly,” “he was jolly ill” is 
British; ‘‘awfully” was British first, 
and is now American also; and ‘‘daisy” 
is American. ‘‘ To freeze to” any- 
thing or any person is a Down East 
phrase, so Lowell records, but it has 
a far Western strength; and so has 
“to get solid with,” as when the ad- 
vice is given that if a man is court- 
ing a girl itis best ‘‘to get solid with 
her father.” Closely akin to ‘‘freeze 
to” and ‘“‘solid with” is ‘‘jumped on;” 
when severe reproof is administered 
the culprit is said to be ‘‘jumped on;" 
and if the reproof shall be unduly se- 
vere, the sufferer is said then to be 
‘‘jumped on with both feet.” All three 
of these phrases belong to a class from 
which the literary language has enlist- 
ed many worthy recruits in the past, 
and it would not surprise me to see 
them answer to their names whenever 
a new dictionary calls the roll of Eng- 
lish words. Will they find themselves 
shoulder to shoulder with ‘‘spook,” a 
word of Dutch origin, now volun- 
teering for English service both in 
New York and in South Africa? And 
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by that time will ‘‘slump” have been 
admitted to the ranks, and ‘‘fad,” and 
‘“‘crank,” in the secondary meaning of 
a man of somewhat unsettled mind ? 
“Slump” is an Americanism, ‘‘crank” 
is an Americanism of remote British 
descent, and ‘‘fad” is a Briticism; it is 
perhaps the most needed word of the 
three, and from it we get a name for 
the ‘‘faddist,”’ the bore who rides his 
hobby hard and without regard for 
the hounds. 


There is one word which the larger 
vocabulary of the public has lately 
taken from the smaller vocabulary of 
the playhouse, and which some stroll- 
ing player of the past apparently bor- 
rowed from some other vagabond fa- 
miliar with thieves’ slang. This word 
is ‘‘fake.”” It has always conveyed the 
suggestion of an intent to deceive. 


‘* Are you going to get up new scen- 
ery for the new play?” might be 
asked; and the answer would be, 
‘*No; we shall fake it,” meaning 
thereby that old scenery would be re- 
touched and readjusted so as to have 


the appearance of new. From the 
stage the word passed to the news- 
papers, and a ‘‘fake” is a story invent- 
ed, not founded on fact, ‘‘ made out of 
whole cloth,” as the stump-speakers 
say. Mr. Howells, always bold in 
using new words, accepts “fake” as 
good enough for him, and prints it in 
‘*The Quality of Mercy ’”’ without the 
stigma of italics or quotation marks; 
just as in the same story he has 
adopted the colloquial electrics for 
electric lights—z. ¢., ‘‘He turned off 
the electrics.” And hereafter the 
rest of us may use either ‘‘fake” or 
‘*electrics” with a clear conscience, 
either hiding ourselves behind Mr. 
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Howells, who can always give a good 
account of himself when attacked, or 
else coming out into the open and 
asserting our own right to adopt 
either word because it is useful. ‘Is 
it called for? Is it accordant with 
the analysis of the language? Is it 
offered or backed by good authority ? 
These are the considerations by which 
general consent is won or repelled,” 
so Professor Whitney tells us, ‘‘ and 
general consent decides every case 
without appeal.” It happens that 
Don Quixote preceded Professor 
Whitney in this exposition of the law, 
for when he was instructing Sancho 
Panza, then about to be appointed 
governor of an island, he used a 
Latinized form of a certain word 
which had become vulgar, explaining 
that ‘‘if some do not understand 
these terms it matters little, for cus- 
tom will bring them into use in the 
course of time so that they will be 
readily understood. That is the way 
a language is enriched; custom and 
the public are all-powerful there.” 
Sometimes the needful word which is 
thought to be too common for use is 
Latinized, as Don Quixote preferred, 
but more often it is ennobled without 
change, being simply lifted out from 
among its former low companions. 
INDIAN SUMMER 
Mary M. Scott Boston Transcript 
Soft twilight of a bright and glowing year, 
When Mother Nature, all her toil complete, 
Rests for space in contemplation sweet 
To view her fruits, her hoarded nuts and 
grain, 
Her new-filled bulbs, sleeping till Spring 
again, 
Looses her golden hair, unbinds her feet, 
And whispering still her praise and thank- 
ful prayer, 
Sleeps with the flowers till Spring-dawn 
shall appear, 





SNOBBISHNESS 





It is in what is known as society, 
writes Kate Gannett Wells in Worth- 
ington’s Magazine, that snobbishness 
exists most largely. It is women who 
best know how to ignore that member 
of a committee, who, desirable as a 
worker, is undesirable at a ball. It 
is much easier to give in charity than 
to practise equality. It is much 
pleasanter to befriend the starving 
than to invite to a dinner-party the 
worthy middle class. It is in the en- 
counter with persons just below one’s 
own social grade that snobbishness 
shines with meteoric splendor. Its 
passages at arms scintillate with 
thrusts that cleave the social atmos- 
phere. On hotel piazzas and in ball- 
rooms duels are fought which cover 


the conqueror with malignity and the 


conquered with despair. How one 
suffers under the unexpected arrival 
of ignoble cousins! When one’s self 
is still being weighed in the social 
balances of a casino, it requires the 
old kind of a New England conscience 
to greet a hale and hearty fourth cou- 
sin as gladly as one might in the 
woods amid confusing cow-paths. 

If snobbishness were confined to 
one class it would be of little matter, 
but because it is a general human de- 
fect it does harm wherever it is found. 
Fear is its trademark. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been sung and 
preached about equality and _ the 
dignity of human nature, men and 
women have little self-respect con- 
cerning their own social status. They 
are perpetually afraid that they are 
not on this or that social level. If 
people were content to be credited by 


their performances rather than by 
their pretensions, certain phases of 
socialism would not come to the front 
so bitterly. But when a boot-black 
or a washerwoman is treated with po- 
lite superiority simply because of 
their work, generous feeling is quick 
to resent it, goes to the extreme, and 
asserts that they are just as good as 
other people. In time they get to 
believe they are. While each human 
being is entitled to respect according 
to his character, he must be rated in- 
tellectually by the quality of his 
work. Weare learning not to judge 
of work, art, literature, as that of 
man’s or woman’s, but in relation to 
ideal excellence. When the shine on 
the boot or the polish on the collar is 
comparable with ideal perfection in 
shines and polish, then each per- 
former will be respected for the 
quality of his work and not for its 
kind. 


Among the various kinds of snob- 
bishness there is none so exasperating 
or baseless as that toward ‘‘ profes- 
sional artists or musicians.’ Society 
patronizes them. ‘They are asked to 
entertain guests at an ‘‘at home,” 
and yet made to feel that it would not 
be safe for them to place themselves 
on an equality with their hostesses. 
Men or women may need money and 
so consent to be hired to read, sing, 
or play, finding their best reward in 
the admiration elicited for their work. 
which alone is valued. The snobs 
who aspire for the society of wealth 
are the lowest kind of snobs. Caring 
for wealth themselves they imagine 
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that everyone else does. A million- 
aire of this variety was driving one 
summer day, but as he got out of his 
carriage a high wind took off the hat 
of his coachman, who, regardless of 
his duties, jumped from his seat and 
ran to catch it. The horses took 
fright and started, but were stopped 
by a gentleman who was passing by. 
The rich man thanked him, adding, 
‘*I’m sorry I have no money about 
me for you.” ‘‘ Sir,” retorted the in- 
dignant stranger, ‘‘ you have nothing 
but money!” It must have been of 
such moneyed snobs that Liucoln said 
“no one who spelt negro with two g’s 
would ever be president.” When 
such millionaires are admitted in 
society they are very careful con- 
cerning the non-admission of others. 
There are circles within circles, and 
how small is the inner circle! The 
contradictions which surround snob- 
bishness are amusing. At the 
very time that ‘‘ Loyal Legions,” 
“Daughters of the Revolution,” 
*¢ Colonial Dames,” etc., are forming 
as societies to ‘‘cherish patriotism as 
a national possession,” society, even 
that of the middle class, is with- 
drawing its children from the public 
schools, for increase of wealth has 
produced class necessities, and these 
in turn are demanding private schools. 
Necessary and excellent as these are, 
they have yet become the direct 
feeders of snobbishness. ‘‘ What 
class do your scholars represent?” 
inquired some one of a Minnesota 
teacher. ‘‘Only a Massachusetts 
person could ask that question,’”’ was 
the penetrating reply. 


Snobbishness, in its present stage 
of existence, is that of limited so- 
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ciety. Here it has been so absurd 
and unreal, so cruel and pathetic, that 
its decay is but a matter of time. 
There is too much single-hearted 
philanthropy, too much real right- 
eousness for people long to value 
themselves or others for causes less 
potent than those of work and charac- 
ter. As the world grows more com- 
plex and competition increases, it is 
all the more important that true 
democracy should know and act as if 
everybody else were as good as one’s 
self. Such democracy is unconscious 
of social differences; it carries bun- 
dles, walks with all, marries where it 
wishes, works in all ways, in trades 
or professions, for wages or salaries, 
helps all good causes, and approves of 
everything that brings about ‘‘the 
greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber,” 


CONCEIT OF MEN OF GENIUS 


New Orleans Times=Democrat 


The candor with which Salvini, in 
his Autobiography, handles the sub- 
ject of his own talent has provoked 
comment,—but after all there is some 
truth in what Schopenhauer says: 
‘*With people of only moderate abil- 
ity modesty is mere honesty, but with 
those who possess great talent it is 
hypocrisy.”’ A man possessing genius 
can hardly fail to be conscious of it, 
and it is natural that he should take 
pleasure in such of his works as best 
display his power. Keats, who ‘‘hated 
a mawkish popularity,” was merely 
within his right when he said, ‘‘I 
think I shall be among the English 
poets after my death.” Superficially 
considered, there may seem a savor 
of conceit in Balzac’s famous remark 
‘* Let us talk of real people,”—but if 
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Eugenie Grandet, and Gobseck, and 
Lucien de Rubempré, and the rest, 
are not real, where shall we find ac- 
tualities? When Michelangelo, having 
heard his ‘‘Pieta” ascribed to a 
Milanese sculptor by a group of sight- 
seers, straightway shut himself up in 
the church that night, and chiselled 
his name upon a fillet of the drapery, 
he was not moved by wounded vanity, 
but by the proper self-respect of the 
artist who knows that his works are 
worthy to be acknowledged. If a 
man of genius does not believe in 
himself, how can he be expected to 
stand fast during that period of adver- 
sity through which most artists must 
pass? The belief of such men 
in themselves was their stronghold 
and safeguard; but we may pre- 
sume that it did not make itself 
They 
proved that they could bear suc- 
cess, which is a greater test of charac- 
ter than adversity, —for there are peo- 
ple who can holdthemselves with dig- 
nity under a heavy burden of trouble, 
becoming neither morose nor servile; 
yet when the hour of success arrives, 
its intoxicating effects overwhelm their 
judgment and common sense. Sir 
Walter Scott’s biographers tell us that 
he never introduced his own booksas 
a topic of conversation, but if they 
were referred to by others he joined 
simply and naturally in the talk; not 
showing himself fatuously eager for 
adulation, or mock-modestly depre- 
cating the praise which was his due. 
But there are, and have been, 
many men of genius marked by an 
Overweening conceit. It is recorded 
that Degas once said to Whistler, ap- 
ropos of the latter’s mania for posing, 
‘My dear friend, you conduct your- 
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self just as if you had no talent at 
all.”” The musician’s feminine love of 
appreciation has been playfully ex- 
plained by saying that ‘‘ Music is a 
woman;” but authors, as a body, 
have not shown themselves more free 
from this failing. Hazlitt classed 
Byron as a ‘‘sublime coxcomb,” and 
Leigh Hunt as ‘‘a delightful one.” 
Vanity of the latter kind, which is 
like that of a child proud of its new 
frock or its useless little treasures, is 
rather winning than _ otherwise, 
through its naiveté. The self-esteem 
of Hazlitt himself was excessively ir- 
ritable and of unstable balance. He 
would even fancy that the waiters in 
the coffee-house were pointing him 
out to the other guests, as “the gen- 
tleman who was so abused last month 
in Blackwood’s Magazine.” Garrick 
was another gifted one. whose talent 
gave him no feeling of surety. He 
was unfortunately sensitive to com- 
ment,—living, as it were, “‘in a whis- 
pering gallery, always listening, and 
always anxious about himself.”’ Saints- 
bury remarks that Balzac and Victor 
Hugo were quite ‘‘insensible to the 
ludicrous aspects of their own per- 
formances.” This is a failing which 
proceeds directly from a lack of the 
sense of humor; and it may be said 
that Wordsworth, so far as the exhibi- 
tion of self-sufficiency is concerned, 
was the equal of any author, French 
or English. It is related of him that 
once in a large company he called out, 
‘‘in his most epic tones,” from the 
top to the bottom of the table: 
** Davy!” Davy was all attention as 
the poet pursued, ‘‘ Do you know the 
reason why I published ‘The White 
Doe’ in quarto?” ‘‘ No, what was it?” 
‘*To show my own opinion of it.” 





WHAT IS FASHION ?* 





It is the rule of rules and the gen- 
eral law of all laws that every person 
should observe the fashions of the 
place where he is.—Montaigne.. 

Fashion is the science of appear- 
ances, and it inspires one with the 
desire to seem rather than to be.— 
EL. H. Chapin. 

Every generation laughs at the old 
fashions, but follows religiously the 
new.— Thoreau. 

Fashion is, for the most part, 
nothing but the ostentation of riches. 
—Locke. 

Without depth of thought, or 
earnestness of feeling, or strength of 
purpose, living an unreal life, sacri- 
ficing substance to show, substituting 
the fictitious for the natural, mistak- 
ing a crowd for society, finding its 
chief pleasure in ridicule, and ex- 
hausting its ingenuity in expedients 
for killing time, fashion is among the 
last influences under which a human 
being who respects himself, or who 
comprehends the great end of life, 
would desire to be placed.—Chan- 
ning. 

A fop of fashion is the mercer’s 
friend, the tailor’s fool and his own 
foe.—.LZavater. 

Change of fashions is the tax which 
industry imposes on the vanity of the 
rich.—Chamfort. 

Thus grows up fashion, an equivo- 
cal semblance; the most puissant, the 
most fantastic and frivolous, the most 
feared and followed, and which morals 
and violence assault in vain.—Zmer- 
son. 





Fashion is gentility running away 
from vulgarity, and afraid of being 
overtaken by it. It is a sign the two 
things are not far asunder.— Hazlitt. 

Fashion is a word which knaves 
and fools may use to excuse their 
knavery and folly.—Churchill. 

The mere leader of fashion has no 
genuine claim to supremacy; at least, 
no abiding assurance of it. He has 
embroidered his title upon his waist- 
coat, and carried his worth in his 
watch chain; and if he is allowedany 
real precedence for this, it is almost 
a moral swindle—a way of obtaining 
goods under false pretences.—Z. /. 
Chapin. 

Fashion is a tyrant from which 
nothing frees us. We must suit our- 
selves to its fantastic tastes. But, 
being compelled to live under its 
foolish laws, the wise man is never 
the first to follow, nor the last to 
keep them.—/ascal. 

He alone is a man, who can resist 
the genius of the age, the tone of 
fashion, with vigorous simplicity and 
modest courage.—Lavater. 

Avoid singularity. There may often 
be less vanity in following the new 
modes than in adhering to the old 
ones. It is true that the foolish in- 
vent them, but the wise may conform 
to, instead of contradicting them.— 
Joubert. 

Fashion seldom interferes with na- 
ture without diminishing her grace 
and efficiency.— Zuckerman. 

The fashion doth wear out more 
apparel than the man.— Shakespeare, 


*From the Dictionary of Thoughts compiled by Tryon Edwards (Cassell), 
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Poems of Reflection 







The city writes, in hieroglyphs of fire, 
The story of her life; 

Her stress of toil, her passion of desire, 
Her ecstasy of strife. 


Each night, on either margin of the stream, 
Her page of flame unrolls; 


AN IRISH PEASANT SONG 
Louise Imogen Guiney...o..seeee. ss sceees Scribner's 


I try to knead and spin, but my life is low 
the while; 

Oh, I long to be alone, and walk abroad a 
mile; 

Yet when I walk alone, and think of 
naught at all, 

Why from me that’s young should the wild 
tears fall? 


The shower-stricken earth, the earth-col- 
ored streams, 

They breathe on me awake, and moan to 
me in dreams; 

And yonder ivy fondling the broke castle- 
wall, 

It pulls upon my heart, till the wild tears 
fall. 


The cabin-door looks down a furze-lighted 
hill, 

And far as Leighlin cross the fields are 
green and still; 

But once I heara blackbird in Leighlin 
hedges call, 

The foolishness is on me, and the wild 
tears fall! 





Ah, yes! I know this life is but a breath, 

I knowthe common end ofall is death. 

I've seen dear friends so often pass 
away 

That death seems no more strange than 
does the day; 

And yet I cannot think, how e’er so hard I 
try, 

That which we call ‘‘the dead” can e’er 
be I. 


ON THE RIVER AT NIGHT 
a Ds BI inde cc ccncsceccsses Ee eT ea Cee The Atlantic 


And all along the wave, with varied gleam, 


THE DEAD 


Boston Transcript 





She draws her jewelled scrolls. 


Her soul’s appeal is flashed upon the night; 
While, traced in mightier lines, 

From clustered stars, in characters of light, 
Some calm, great answer shines, 






WHITE WINGS 





Millie W. Carpenter............ Springfield Republican 








Early I rose and setting wide the door 

Let a whole May of sweet-breathed morn- 
ing in. 

Each nun-like pear-tree hood of white 
bloom wore. 

While courtier elm bowed low her grace to 
win, 

And red-vest robins made ecstatic din 

Of Drudic warble: From the heaven’s clear 
shore— 

Where pearl-tipped moon craft had at 
anchor been— 

The sun set sail up through her long blue 


sea 

Of twelve hours’ voyage: Freight she bore 
for me, 

Most wondrous gift, unguessed, un- 


dreamed before, 
Jewel of all most rare—thy love, dear 


one! 
Weary I toiled; but ere that day was 

done 
Thy steps had found me; now in thy dear 

"eyes 


My soul, love-clothed, a star in amber, lies. 


And yet I know full well the time must come 

When I, like it, shall lie as still and dumb, 

When those I love will look on me with 
dread, 

And friend to friend will whisper, ‘‘He is 
dead;” 

Some few will grieve and then the eyes 
will dry, 

Then smile, then laugh; although ‘‘the 
dead” be I, 


































































































































































































Echoes of Vanity Fair 


HOW THE AMERICAN GIRL FLIRTS* 


Other girls may flirt for fun (they 
have been known to do so), but the 
American girl takes in hand this two- 
edged sword ‘‘ with the sagacity of a 
precocious experience and the con- 
viction that on the use she makes of 
it, on the choice on which her fancy 
settles, will depend the happiness of 
her life.’”’ No one dictates that choice 
for her and she is fully aware of her 


responsibility. She takes care in 


forming her court to eliminate whom- 
soever it may seem fit to her, to admit 
no one to the number of her followers 
who does not seem to possess the 
conditions which she would like to 
see united ina husband. She then, 
by means of flirtation, skillfully draws 


out her suitors and informs herself 
of the various qualities of each—the 
harmony of tastes and ideas which 
may exist between her and him, the 
depth and sincerity of his sentiments, 
his intellectual and moral value. 
“La flirtation pourvoit 4 tout cela et 
lui permet toutcela.” It is a truly 
wonderful thing in such hands: ‘‘ Sous 
une forme mélancholique ou enjouée 
s’échangent aveux et confidences, en- 
tretiens tendres et sérieux, se dessi- 
nent les charactéres, les volontés, les 
aspirations.”” While she, ‘‘an able 
tactician,” excels ‘* in calming impa- 
tiences, in encouraging without bind- 
ing, in discouraging without ruptur- 
ing.” She even makes a prudent 
sounding on the money question. 
Flirtation provides for that also. 
‘*Between two sentimental phrases 
pied with quotations from Tennyson 





*Condensed from a paper in The Speaker 
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or Longfellow she will glide a ques- 
tion—as a sister, a friend who is in- 
terested in him and in his future—on 
the actual situation of the young man, 
his chances of fortune, his expecta- 
tions. Ina few sittings she will know 
all it is important for her to know, 
and she can decide whether she ought 
to encourage him or not.”” Withsuch 
a perfect system of selection, the only 
wonder is that there are any unsatis- 
factory marriages in America at all, 
or that the ‘‘divorce mill” has any 
occupation. Flirtation under these 
circumstances is, of course, a national 
institution—it was guaranteed to 
America, says M. de Varigny, by the 
Declaration of Independence; for one 
of the rights of man therein defined 
is that of the ‘‘ pursuit of happiness.” 
‘*Flirtation being one of the means 
of attaining this end, the temporary 
intimacy which it creates between 
young people is accepted and re- 
spected.”’ 


MARRYING MONEY 


Boston Transcript 


In real lifea man may be known 
to all his friends as an upright fellow, 
self-supporting and self-respecting, 
but there will always be found some 
one to doubt his sincerity if he marries 
arich girl. In fiction, however, the 
poor young man has things his own 
way. He is usually a paragon of all 
the virtues, and he is usually so over- 
burdened with unselfishness that he 
is ready to go away without telling 
the rich girl that he loves her, there- 
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by forcing her in all conventional 
fiction to make him a pleasantly un- 
conventional offer of her pocketbook 
and her hand, and usually of her 
heart, too, even if she tries to make 
him begin on that subject himself. 
Truly the poor young man gets the 
best of itin novels; the rich young man 
has not halfas good achance. Heis 
too often supposed to find all that he 
needs for his content of heart in his 
purse, and is too often distanced in 
the pursuit of happiness by the poor 
and honest young man who snatches 
from him the girl upon whom he had 
set his mind. All this is in novels, 
In real life, fortunately, 
neither rich nor poor, nor the greater 
part of the world possessing ‘‘ neither 
poverty nor riches” gets all the 
sweets of the apple of life. Marrying 
for money may be found in all con- 


however. 


ditions, from the apple-sellers to the 
millionaires, just as marrying for love 


may also be found. It is never fair 
to generalize over a marriage between 
two people of unequal fortune. It is 
as entirely possible for a man to love 
an heiress devotedly as a _ beggar 
maid; in most cases the heiress is 
likely to be the nicer girl and turn 
out to be the sweeter and more livable 
and lovable woman. And if an hon- 
orable gentleman marries a rich wo- 
man, it is certainly fairer to suppose 
that he likes her and seeks for happi- 
ness than to suppose that he has 
his mind on his’ bank-account. 
Especially is this true when the man 
is, as most Americans are, at least 
self-supporting. Andif people mar- 
ry for love, as most Americans 
try to do, it makes no difference 
if one or the other has a little 
money. 


THE FACE THAT ATTRACTS 
San Francisco Argonaut 


A clever Boston author, with whom 
Arlo Bates talked about the Artists’ 
Festival, to which all the world went 
in costume of the time of the Renais- 
sance, remarked that it was impossible 
to get over the habit of looking at the 
faces of the persons present and of 
neglecting to examine their costume 
unless with an effort to turn the atten- 
tion. ‘‘It is simply because we are 
so accustomed to finding the costume, 
and especially the costume of men, 
so uninteresting that we never think 
of looking at it,” one remarked. ‘‘I 
am not sure,” the author returned, 
‘*that it doesn’t go a good deal 
deeper than that, and that there is 
not a profound psychological reason 
there. The face is the thing which 
expresses the mind, and the whole 
tendency of civilization is toward the 
keener appreciation of the mental 
side of being. We have suppressed 
costume in man because we are more 
interested in his face, and we do not 
care to be distracted from it. That 
is only one phase of the process of 
evolving the appreciation of the men- 
tal. We do not, as a matter of fact, 
care for clothes in this age. I mean 
asarace. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, and there is still personal 
vanity, as there always must be. It 
is possible to get up this sort of a 
show, not because anybody is greatly 
interested in the costume of. others, 
but because each is willing to admire 
himself and to allow others to admire 
him. 


NO REGARD EOR ETIQUETTE 
Harper’s Monthly 
Having been lavishly entertained 
in New York, Lord de Void endea- 
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vored to show his American friends 
some attention when they visited 
Scotland. There was an old castle 
at hand, and thither the host con- 
ducted the party. They were stand- 
ing on the walls of the ruins, looking 
downward into the moat. 

‘*T was showing this place to a 
countryman of yours last year,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘ when the poor fellow 
was taken with dizziness and fell. His 
legs were broken, and he was alto- 
gether a wreck.” A series of sighs 
came from the ladies. There was one 
girl in particular whose sweet face 
took on a look of sorrow. This 
touched the host, and he moved to 
her side. 

‘* Thinking of that poor chap?” he 
asked. 

‘* Yes,’ she answered, slowly. 
was so American.” 


sole 


His lordship looked puzzled, won- 
dering whether it was a national cus- 
tom to fall from ruined walls into dry 
moats, but he only queried: ‘‘ Yes ?” 

‘*Ves,” echoed the sweet Ameri- 
can, indignantly; ‘‘some of my coun- 


trymen have no manners. The idea 
of doing a thing like that in your 
company, before your lordship had 
taken precedence.” 


A SEASIDE INCIDENT 


The following lines were printed several years ago 
in the New York Clipper, The author’s name is not 


known. 


‘* Why, Bob, you dear old fellow, 
Where have you been these years? 
In India, Egypt, Khiva, 
With the Khan’s own volunteers? 
Have you scaled the Alps or Andes, 
Sailed to Isles of Amazons? 
What climate, Bob, has wrought the 
change 
Your face from brown to bronze?” 
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She placed a dimpled hand in mine, 
In the same frank, friendly way ; 

Westood once more on the dear old beach, 
And it seemed but yesterday 

Since, standing on this same white shore, 
She said, with eyelids wet, 

‘*Good-by. You may remember, Bob, 

But I shall not forget.” 


I held her hand and whispered low, 

‘* Madge, darling, what of the years— 

The ten long years that have intervened 
Since through the mists of tears, 

We looked good-by on this same white 

beach 

Here by the murmuring sea? 

You, Madge, were then just twenty, 
And I was twenty-three.” 


A crimson blush came to her cheek, 
‘* Hush, Bob,” she quickly said ; 
‘* Let’s look at the bathers in the surf— 
There’s Nellie and Cousin Ned.” 
‘* And who’s that portly gentleman 
On the shady side of life?” 
‘*Oh, he belongs to our party, too— 
In fact, Bob, I’m his wife! 


‘* And I tell you, Bob, it’s an awful thing, 
The way he does behave ; 
Flirts with that girl in steel-gray silk— 
Bob, why do you look so grave?” 
‘* The fact is, Madge—I—well, ahem! 
Oh, nothing at all, my dear— 
Except that she of the steel-gray silk 
Is the one I married last year.” 


OLD WOFIEN 
St, Louis Post-Dispatch 


It is an acknowledged fact that a 
great age is attained by women oftener 
than by men. Tissot, with doubtful gal- 
lantry, accounts for this by declaring 
that the large amount of talking for 
which women are famous is a very 
healthy exercise and promotes circula- 
tion of blood without overexerting 
the organs. The true reason, prob- 
ably, lies in the quieter and more 
regular life usually led by women, 
whose nervous systems and brains 
are consequently not worn out as 





ECHOES OF VANITY FAIR 


quickly, as a rule, as those of men. 
One of the most famous female 
centenarians was the Countess of 
Desmond, who lived to be 145, and 
died in the reign of James I. from 
the effect of an accident. This won- 
derful woman found herself, at the 
age of 100, so lively and strong as to 
be able to take part in a dance, and 
when she was 140 she traveled all the 
way from Bristol to London—no tri- 
fling journey in those days—in order to 
attend personally to some business af- 
fairs. Lady Desmond is, however, quite 
thrown into the shade by a French 
woman, Marie Prion, who died in 
St. Colombe in June, 1838—it is 
said—at the wonderful age of 158. 
Toward the end of her life she lived 
exclusively on goat’s milk and 
cheese. Although her body was 
so shrunk that she weighed only 
she retained all 
mental faculties to the last. 
It isan extraordinary but incontestable 
fact that some women, at the age when 
most people die, undergo a sort of 
natural process of rejuvenation—the 
hair and teeth grow again,the wrinkles 
disappear from the skin, and sight and 
hearing reacquire their former sharp- 
ness. A Marquise de Mirabeau is an 
example of this rare and remarkable 
phenomenon, She died at the age of 
86, but a few years before her death 
she became in appearance quite young 
again. The same change happened 
toa nun of the name of Marguerite 
Verdur, who, at the age of 62, lost 
her wrinkles, regained her sight and 
grew several new teeth. When she 
died, ten years later, her appearance 
was almost that of a young girl. 
Perhaps the easiest way to grow old 
gracefully, is to live cheerfully. 


forty-six pounds, 
her 


THE EDUCATION OF A CHEF 
Harper's Bazar 

In Europe, a man who begins as a 
scullion may remain a scullion for- 
ever, for all his effort, washing pota- 
toes till there is so little sign of earth 
upon them that they might have 
fallen from heaven, and making salad 
herbs as free from soil as if they grew 
in air, unless he pays a liberal tribute 
in money to the cook just above him, 
and when he has learned all that man 
knows, pays another anda larger sum 
to that man’s superior, and so on 
through the whole round, till nothing 
remains to learn, and he has spent 
far more than his wages, and some- 
thing like that which a liberal educa- 
tion costs. But when he has reached 
that point he has mastered all points. 
* * * But he expects to practise 
no one of these branches himself with 
his own hands; he has, so to say, 
under-studies in them all, or repre- 
sentatives; he himself is like the 
reader of the score and the director 
of a grand orchestra. Nor is this all 
he must know; usually he has made 
himself able to speak French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and English. He has 
some knowledge of the arts; he is a 
chemist, a modeller, a colorist, more 
or less of an artist, a designer, a 
man of taste, and necessarily of 
more or less reading. He must know 
something of natural history, the 
seasons of game, the product of far 
countries, the state of the markets, 
and must be acquainted with the 
events of the day, to which he is 
often obliged to adapt the names of 
his dishes. Then he must know 
all that can be done with sugar 
and ice, and the whole story of 
wines. 





Love Songs 


THE TALE MY LOVER TOLD ME 


In the narrow path by the river side 
My teasing lover met me, 
I might have passed had he stepped aside, 
And hurried home, and I really tried, 
Oh I tried, but he wouldn’t let me. 
‘Stay a while,” he said; and his strong 
right arm 
So closely did enfold me, 
While the bright stars winked in the skies 
o’erhead 
And therude stream laughed inits rockybed. 
While the pale wild-rose blushed a deeper 
red, 
As the tale my lover told me, 
I blushed like the rose, a deeper red, 
At the tale that my lover told me. 


AN OLD SONG 
He Co BURNET... ..crccesscceveccoece ere Scribner's 
Love, I have wandered a weary way, 
A weary way for thee, 
The East is wan with the smile of the day— 
Open thy door to me! 


My hair is wet with the dew of the night 
That falls from the cedar-tree; 
The shadows are dark; but the East is 
light— 
Open thy door to me! 


The stones of the road have bruised my 
feet— 
The hours till morn are three— 
Thou that hast spikenard precious sweet, 
Open thy door to me! 


Stay not thy hand upon the lock, 
Nor thy fingers on the key. 
In the breeze before morn the tree-tops 
rock— 
Open thy door to me! 


My love is the fairest, the only one, 
The choice of her house is she— 
The height of the heaven hath seen the 
sun— 
Open thy door to me! 


The holy kiss of my lips and thine 
Shall the sun have grace to see? 

The hours foregone of the night are nine— 
Open thy door to me! 


Fashion and Fancy 


I heard it all, for he made me stay, 
Though the chill night breeze was 
blowing, 
the minutes 

away: 

So I murmured softly, ‘‘Release me, pray. 
It’s late, and I must be going. 

Don’t keep me now, I shall be so late 
That my mother will surely scold 

me.” 

But he heid me still, and in my distress 

What I had to do you will never guess— 

He teased me so that I whispered, ‘‘Yes,” 
To the tale that my lover told me. 

He teased me so that I whispered, ‘‘Yes,” 
To the tale that my lover told me. 


And were slipping fast 


A SPANISH CIGARETTE 
Charles H. Lummis 
Nita, come roll me a cigarette, 
Just as you used to long ago 
In the far, sweet days when first I met 
My dark-eyed fate in New Mexico. 


Do you remember those days, Chiquite, 
(Here is a husk) and the stranger pale 
Your father’s herders brought to your feet, 
Dripping with blood, from the Dead 

Man’s Trail ? 


(Now just a pinch of the samaya— 
How it flavors the poorest weed! 

A coal for the lighting—good! Adi sta/) 
Ah, youth it is that is life, indeed! 


And how you won him to life again, 
Bending over with infinite eyes, 

Lisping the tongue of your sunny Spa.n, 
Fanning his forehead with softest sighs? 


Deeper as hurt in his heart there lay 
Than where the Apache arrows pried-— 
’T was a fair-haired playmate far away, 
With blue eyes traitors and lips that lied! 


I had a letter from er to-night— 

‘* John, Iwas wrong!’ Twas a girl's mistake! 
And time has humbled my heart to write; 

Oh, love come back, for our old love's sake!’ 


Go? Do you think I would go, mi flor ? 
With love like yours shall I hoard regret? 

And our barefoot babes around the door? 
No! Then a kiss and a—cigarette ! 





Gems from Famous Authors 


WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS AND MENCIUS* 


FROM CONFUCIUS ; 551-478 B. C. 

The statement has been made 
over and over again that while some 
of the nations of antiquity possessed 
the Golden Rule of Christ in a nega- 
tive form—‘‘ Do not unto others what 
you would that they should not do 
to you”—none of them ever advo- 
cated it from the affirmative side. 
This isa mistake. A pupil of Confu- 
cius once asked him if there was one 
word which might serve as a rule of 
practice for all one’s life. He re- 
plied, ‘‘Is not reciprocity such a 
word?” He repeats the sentiment 
in another place: ‘‘When one culti- 
vates to the utmost the principles of 
his nature, and exercises them in the 
principle of reciprocity, he is not far 
from the faith. What you do not 
like when done to yourself, do not do 
to others.” Again: ‘‘ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

* * The superior man is correctly 
firm, and not firm merely. 

* * They who know the truth are 
not equal to those who love it, and 
they who love it are not equal to those 
who find pleasure in it. 

* * Wouldst thou learn to die con- 
tentedly ? Learn thou first to live 
wisely. 

* * Virtue beautifies the whole 
person of him who possesses: it. 

* * Hold faithfulness and sincerity 
as first principles. 

* * Being asked one day, ‘‘ What 
do you pronounce concerning the poor 
man who yet does not flatter, and the 
rich man who is not proud ?”’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘ They will do; but they are 





not equal to him, who, though poor, 
is yet cheerful, and to him, who 
though rich, loves the rules of pro- 
priety.” 

* * TIT have talked with Hwug for a 
whole day, and he has not made a 
single objection to any thing I said— 
as if he were stupid. He has retired, 
and I have examined his conduct 
when away from me, and found him 
able to illustrate my teachings. 
Hwug is not stupid. 

* * Let your reason, not your 
senses, be the rule of your conduct; 
for reason will teach you to think 
wisely, to speak prudently, and to be- 
have yourself worthily on all occa- 
sions. 

* * Man is greater than any sys- 
tem of thought. 

* * Be kind and courteous even to 
those who offend. 

* * The superior man thinks of 
virtue; the small man thinks of com- 
fort. 

* * A disciple having asked about 
benevolence and knowledge, Confu- 
cius replied, ‘‘Benevolence is to love 
all men; knowledge is to know all 
men.” 

* * Learning undigested by thought 
is labor lost. 

* * Recompense injury with jus- 
tice, and recompense kindness with 
kindness. 

* * The determined scholar and 
the man of virtues will not seek to 
live at the expense of injuring their 
virtues. They will even sacrifice 
their lives to preserve their virtues 
complete. 


*Selected and edited for this Department by Charles P. Nettleton. 
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= Te 


the sure guarantee to all 


attainment of wisdom is 
durable 
pleasure and happiness. 

* * To be able to practice five 
things everywhere under heaven con- 
stitutes perfect virtue: gravity, gen- 
erosity of soul, sincerity, earnestness 
and kindness. 


FROM MENCIUS; 371-288 B. C. 


These two teachers, Confucius 
and Mencius, are to-day in the hands 
of millions of the subjects of China, 
and that, too, among the laboring 
classes. Education being compul- 
sory in China, the lowest classes learn 
to read and write, and as a matter of 
fact the books of these two ancient 
their 


teachings as recorded by others, are 


writers, or, more properly, 
found in the houses of the poorest 
Chinese all over the Pacific coast. 

the ideas of 


Confucius, consciously walking in the 


Mencius reiterated 


footsteps of the great master. In- 
deed, one of their own scholars says 
of him: ‘‘It is owing to his words 
that learners now-a-days still know 
to revere Confucius, to honor be- 
nevolence and righteousness, to es- 
teem the true sovereign and despise 
the mere pretender.” Another of 
their scholars says: ‘‘ The great ob- 
ject of Mencius in his writings is to 
rectify men’s hearts, teaching them to 
preserve their heart and nourish their 
nature, and to recover their lost 
heart.”” Some one says: ‘‘ In China, 
the and 


paternity of God has ever been held 


as elsewhere, goodness 
as indicating the divine will, that we 
shall love one another; some on the 
certain ground that it worketh no ill; 
others as a duty owed to heaven, 
whose sovereign will is complete and 


GEMS FROM FAMOUS AUTHORS 


perfect, men being only complete 


and perfect as this will is done by 
them.” 

* * The way to truth is like a great 
It is not difficult to know it; 
the evil is that men will not seek it. 


road. 


* * Be strong todo good. That is 
all your business. Results are with 
Heaven. 

* * The feeling of commiseration 
is the principle of benevolence. The 
feeling of shame and dislike is the 
principle of righteousness. The feel- 
ing of modesty and complaisance is 
the principle of propriety. The feel- 
ing of approving and disapproving is 
the principle of knowledge. 

* * ‘To take example from others 
to practice virtue is to help them in 
the same practice. ‘Therefore, there 
is no attribute of the superior man 
greater than his helping men to prac- 
tice virtue. 

* * The path of duty lies in what 
is near, and men seek for it in what 
is remote. ‘The work of duty lies in 
what is easy, and men seek for it in 
what is difficult. 

* 


The evil of men is that they 


like to be teachers of others. 

* * What future misery have they, 
and ought to endure, who talk of 
what is not good in others! 

* * The great man is he who does 
not love his child’s-heart. 

* * T like life, and I like righteous- 
ness. If I cannot keep the two to- 
gether I will let life go and choose 
righteousness. 

== is this: 
that they neglect their own fields 


The disease of men 


and go to weed the fields of others, 
that what they require from 
others is great, while what they lay 
on themselves is light. 


and 





PHILOSOPHIC TEACHINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS* 


If ever household affections and 
loves are graceful things, they are 
graceful in the poor. The 
ties that bind the wealthy 
and the proud to the home may be 
forged on earth, but those which link 
the poor man to his humble hearth are 
of the truer metal and bear the stamp of 
Heaven. The man of high descent 
may love the halls and lands of his 
inheritance as a part of himself ; as 
trophies of his birth and power: his 


THE POOR MAN’S 
HOME 


associations with them are associa- 
tions of pride,and wealth, and triumph ; 
the poor man’s attachment to the 
tenement he holds, which strangers 
may have held before, and may to- 
morrow occupy again, has a worthier 
root, struck deep into a purer soil. 
His household gods are of flesh and 
blood, with no alloy of silver, gold or 


precious stones; he has no property 


but in the affections of his own heart; 
and when they endear bare floors and 
walls, despite of rags and toil and 
scanty fare, that man has his love of 
home from God, and his rude hut be- 
comes a solemn place. 


It is a dreadful thing to wait and 
watch for the approach of death; to 
know that hope is gone, and 


THE APPROACH 
OF DEATH 


recovery impossible; and to 
sitand count the dreary hours through 
long, long 
watchers bythe bed of sickness know. 


It chills the blood to hear the dearest 


nights—such nights as 





secrets of the heart—the pent-up, 
hidden secrets of many years—poured 
forth the unconscious, helpless 
being before you; and to think how 
little the reserve and cunning of a 
whole life will avail, when fever and 
delirium tear off the mask at last. 
Strange tales have been told in the 
wanderings of dying men; tales so 
full of guilt and crime,that those who 
stood by the sick person’s couch have 
fled in horror and affright, lest they 
should be scared to madness by what 
they heard and saw; and many a 
wretch has died alone, raving of deeds, 
the very name of which has driven the 


by 


boldest man away. 


He lived on the bank of a mighty 
river, broad and deep, which was 
always silently rolling on to a 
It 
had rolled on, ever since the world 


THE RIVER 


oF LIFE = vast urdiscovered ocean. 


began. It had changed its course some- 
times, and turned into new channels, 
leaving its old ways dry and barren; 
but it had ever been upon the flow, and 
ever was to flow until time should be 
no Against its strong, un- 
fathomable stream, nothing made 
head. No living creature, no leaf, 
no particle of animate or inanimate 
existence ever strayed back from the 
undiscovered ocean. The tideof the 
river set resistlessly toward it; and the 
tide never stopped, any more than the 
earth stops in its circling around the 
sun. 


more. 


*Selected specially for Current Literature by F. M. H. 
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In the exhaustless catalogue of 
Heaven’s mercies to mankind, the 
ue comronr or POWEr we have of finding 

AFFLICTION some germ of comfort in 
the hardest trials must ever occupy the 
foremost place, not only because it 
supports and upholds us when we most 
require to be sustained, but because in 
this source of consolation there is some- 
thing of that goodness which detects, 
amidst our own evil doings, a redeem- 
ing quality; something which, even 
in our fallen nature, we possess in 
common with the angels; which had 
its being in the old time when they 
trod the earth, and lingers on it yet, 
in pity. 


It is an exquisite and beautiful 
thing in our nature, that when the 
vue memony or Heart is touched and soft- 

THE vc&AD = ened by some tranquil hap- 
piness or affectionate feeling, the mem- 
ory of the dead comes over it most 
powerfully andirresistibly. It would 
almost seem as though our better 
thoughts and sympathies were charms, 
in virtue of which the soul is enabied 
to hold some vague and mysterious in- 
tercourse with the spirits of those 
whom we dearly loved in life. ‘Alas! 
how often and how long may those 
patient angels hover above us, watch- 
ing for the spell which is so seldom 
uttered, and so soon forgotten. 


The ashes of the commonest 
fire are melancholy things, for in 
them there is an image of 
death and ruin—of some- 
thing that has been bright, and is but 
- dull, cold, dreary dust—with which 
our nature forces us to sympathize. 
How much more sad the crumbled 


embers of a home; the casting down 


THE ASHES OF 
A HOME 


GEMS FROM FAMOUS AUTHORS 


of that great altar, where the worst 
among us sometime perform the wor- 
ship of the heart; and where the best 
have proffered up such sacrifices, and 
done such deeds of heroism. 


If we all had hearts like those which 
beat so lightly in the bosoms of the | 
young and beautiful, what § 
a heaven this earth would | 
If, while our bodies grow old § 


INNOCENT 
HEARTS 


be! 


and withered, our hearts could but [ 


retain their early youth and fresh- : 
ness, of what avail would be our sor- J 
rows and sufferings! But the faint 3 
image of Eden which is stamped upon 9 


them in childhood, chafes and rubs 


with our rough struggles with the | 
world, and soon wears away: too | 
often to leave nothing but a mournful 
blank remaining. 


Natural affections and instincts are 
the most beautiful of the Almighty’s § 
works, but like other beau- 7 
tiful works of His, they § 
must be reared and fostered, or it is § 
as natural that they should be wholly | 
obscured, and that new feelings should 
usurp their place, as it is that the } 
sweetest productions of the earth, 
left unattended, should be choked 
with weeds and briars. 


NATURAL 
AFFECTIONS 


It’s this same power of habit that 
conforms some of us, who are capable 
of better things, in Luci- 
fer’s own pride and stub- 
bornness—that confirms and deepens 
others of us in villainy—more of us 
in indifference—that hardens us from 
day to day, according to the temper 
of our clay, like images, and leaves 
us as susceptible as images to new 
impressions and convictions. 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF HABIT 





The Humbler Poets of Other Days 


A QUERY 


These simple lays were published several years ago, and have been rescued from oblivion for Current 


Literature by a friend. 


New York Commercial Advertiser 


This mortal body that I wear 
Will soon return to whence it came, 
Resolved into the earth and air 
By foul decay or purer flame. 
The elements again will take 
The atoms that they have bestowed, 
And give them in their turn to make 
Some other thinking soul’s abode. 


To die—is it another birth? 
Or is it but an endless swoon? 
Will we still roam the plains of earth, 
Or climb the mountains of the moon? 
Will memory still retain its hold 
Upon the sad and sunny past, 
Or in the eternal future’s mould 
Are all the precious metals cast? 


Will love and truth and honor live, 
And hate and wrong and falsehood die ? 
Will only grace and beauty give 
Their glory to the by and by? 
Or will the fruits and flowers and weeds 
Still rankly flourish side by side— 
The laurels of heroic deeds 
Twined with the poisonous vine of pride? 


The child I danced upon my knee, 
The sunlit hair and heaven-hued eyes, 
Whose laughter filled my heart with glee, 
My sweetest joy, my dearest prize— 


The years of grief have reached a score, 
Yet still her soft embrace I miss— 
Will she upon the other shore 
Welcome me with a spirit-kiss? 


My boy grown near to man’s estate, 

My wife whose smile had blest the years, 
Victims of a relentless fate— 

I yielded to the grave with tears. 
And like a seared and blasted tree, 

Alone I stand where tempests lower; 
The joys of earth have fled from me, 

But yet I fear the parting hour. 


Great Lord of Life, Creative Power, 
If thou canst hear thy creatures’ call, 
Before that dark impending hour 
Disclose to me the mighty All. 
Unlock the volume sealed so long, 
The mystery of death and pain, 
The cause and final doom of wrcng, 
That all the race have sought in vain. 


Yet stay ; I would not read the book ; 
Too awful might its secret be 
For mortal eyes to rashly look 
Upon the dreadful mystery. 
Let me grope on through life’s dark maze, 
And blindly bow before thy will, 
That o’er my few remaining days 
The light of hope may linger still. 


THROUGH LIFE 


Chambers’ Journal 


We slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our 
grasp, 
In our great eagerness to clasp 
The promised treasure of the coming years; 


Or else we mourn some great good passed 
away, 
And in the shadow of our grief shut in 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 
The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we 
pass, 
And leave them one by one and never 
stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there 
was 
In each, until the closing of the door 
Has sounded through the house and died 
away, 
And ‘in our hearts we sigh ‘‘ Forever- 
more!” 








THE HUMBLER POETS OF OTHER DAYS 


GENTLEMAN JIM 


Daniel 0’ Connell 


In the Diamond Shaft worked Gentleman 
Jim, 

Handsome of face and stout of limb, 

Coarse in dress; but something in him, 

Whether down in the coal mine, soiled and 
grim. 

Or wandering alone in holiday time, 

Won the love and respect of all in that 
clime. 


He had no sweetheart, he had no wife, 

Some mighty sorrow had dimmed his life— 

His earnings hardly won, and small, 

Were aye at the orphans’ and widows’ 
call— 

Of those who had perished in shaft or 
winze, 

He was the friend of all living things, 

And moving along in those toilsome ways, 

He wore the demeanor of gentler days. 


In April last, when the mine fell in, 
Beneath the timbers stood Gentleman Jim; 


With a giant grasp he flung two of the boys 
Clear of the danger—with deafening noise 
The shaft gave way on every side; 

The boys were safe, but Jim—he died; 


San Francisco Mail 


Died as men die, and will die again, 
Giving their lives for their fellow-men. 


When rocks and 
away, 

And Jim borne up to the light of day, 

They took from his bosom, stained with 
blood, 

Two withered leaves and a withered bud 

Pinned on acard. ‘‘ Toute a toi—Marie,” 

Was written beneath them; beneath it he, 

On this relic his heart for years had worn, 

Had written, ‘‘All withered except the 
thorn.” 


timbers were cleared 


What life romance, what story of wrong, 

This man had locked up in his soul so long, 

None who loved him may ever know. 

But the tale of his glorious chivalric deed 

Shall not perish as long as men hold this 
creed,— 

That the hero whose blood for his kind is 
shed 

Wins a deathless fame and an honored bed; 

A monument grander than sculptor ere 
gave, 

In the glory that hallows the martyr’s 
grave. 


FORTUNE MY FOE 


Alfred Percival Graves 


‘*Aim not too high at things beyond thy 
reach,” 

Nor give the rein to reckless thought or 
speech. 

Is it not better all thy life to bide 

Lord of thyself, than all the earth beside? 


Thus if high fortune far from thee take wing, 
Why shouldstthou envy counsellor or king? 


The Spectator 


Purple or homespun,—wherefore make ado 
What coat may cover, if the heart be true? 


Then, if at last thou gather wealth at will, 

Thou most shall honor Him who grants it 
still; 

Since he who best doth poverty endure, 

Should prove, when rich, best brother to 
the poor. 


LIGHT 


Francis W. Bourdillon 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one ; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done. 





Latter-Day Philosophy 


GREGARIOUSNESS: A NATIONAL VICE* 


I. the heart of a crowded city, in 
the not month of August, I once met 
a woman whom I had known some 
ten years before as a resident at one 
of the most beautiful spots in what is 
perhaps the most beautiful county 
of New England. She told me that 
she now lived, all the year round, in 
a big boarding house on Square. 
‘*Fourteen lines of horse-cars,”’ she 
continued, not without pride, ‘‘ pass 
the door, and there are two large 
hotels nearly opposite.” ‘‘Good God, 
madam,” I could not help exclaiming 
in pity, ‘‘ how you must pine for the 
country !’’ ‘* Pine for it?” she an- 
swered inastonishment. ‘‘ Why, the 
folks wanted me to come up and 
visit them this Summer, but I couldn’t 
bear to leave the city. And I forgot 
to tell you,” she added, with the air 
of one who caps the climax, ‘‘ there's 
a brass band that practices twice a 
week in the building next door.’ 
When I heard all this, I still pitied 
the woman, but fora different reason. 
Her case, I take it, was a typical one. 


’ 


She was simply a victim to what I 
shall venture to call the national vice 
Thus I as- 
sume, not without violence, as some 
people would think, that gregarious- 
ness can be overdone by the human 


of undue gregariousness. 


race sO as to constitute a vice, and 
presently I shall endeavor to justify 
this assumption; but first I might 
state a few examples by way of show- 
ing what I havein mind. This vice 
—or habit, if the reader prefers that 
term—is a characteristic of the age; 
it begins to attack even. the morose 


and healthy nature of John Bull; but 
obviously its manifestations are most 
common and most extreme in our 
own country. Many proofs of this 
statement will at once occur to the 
reader: the railroad cars in which 
we travel; the apartments in which 
we live; the continual exodus from 
the farm to the village, and from the 
village to the town; the form which 
our amusements take; and, above all, 
the immense development of clubs. 
Almost every function of modern life is 
discharged through the medium of a 
club. To dine in a crowd; to be char- 
itable in a crowd; to goout ina crowd 
to view the face of nature; and, per- 
haps greatest absurdity of all, to read 
poetry in a crowd,—such are the am- 
bitions of a typical American. I be- 
lieve that there are in existence soci- 
eties of drunkards, not for legitimate 
purposes of conviviality, but with the 
weak intention of reforming ina body. 
There is certainly a club of persons 
whose bond of union is a desire to 
free themselves from the dreadful 
vice of procrastination; and I have 
observed advertisements of ‘‘ Rest 
Classes” at the seashore for clergymen 
and school teachers. There are im- 
mense Summer towns or camps on 
Cape Cod, where people are herded to- 
gether almost as closely as the occu- 
pants of a tenement house in the 
city; and this for pleasure. 


It is, as I have implied all along, a 
To be gregari- 
limits tends to 


question of degree. 
ous within 
health and sanity, to good nature and 


proper 


*Condensed from a paper by H. C. Merwin in the Atlantic. 
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charity. What these limits are it 
would be difficult to indicate in pre- 
cise terms, but this much may be 
affirmed: every man’s life should 
have a background of solitude; there 
should be times when he walks alone, 
reads alone, thinks alone. Those 
who have not experienced these deep 
and tranquil delights, who have never 
refreshed themselves with solitude, as 
with a cool bath on a hot day, may 
find it difficult to imagine them. But 
there can be no difficulty in perceiv- 
ing the evil effects of the opposite 
quality, gregariousness. ‘‘We de- 
scend to meet” is a saying of Emer- 
son. And this is not a fault; it is 
not a weakness ora thing that can be 
remedied. It is a law of human na- 
ture. If a man have a noble aspira- 
tion, a holy ambition, let him keep it 
to himself, on penalty of becoming a 
self-satisfied egotist, if not a hypo- 
crite. And if we descend to meet, 
that is a reason for not meeting over- 
much. If we descend to meet, it 


must follow in a general way, with 
many exceptions no doubt, that those 
who meet the most descend the low- 


est. Now, if the reader will consult 
his own experience and observation, 
he will find, I think, that such is the 
case. Of course, in making this in- 
quiry, we must compare, not one class 
with another, but the relatively iso- 
lated members of one class with the 
relatively gregarious members of the 
same class. Let us take drivers, for 
instance. A teamster who travels a 
lonely route is infinitely superior to 
country hackmen, who spend half the 
day idling at the tavern and at the 
‘‘deppo.”” Such men are vile in their 
language almost in exact proportion 
as they have opportunity to cultivate 
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the society of their equals. Among 
mechanics, the domestic shoemaker, 
who sits at bench alone all 
day, may be compared with his con- 
temporary who works in a crowded 
shop. 


his 


The former has ideas where 
the latter has only catch-words; and 
in respect to decency of thought and 
language, the solitary workman will 
surpass the gregarious one even more 
widely. One of the most refined and 
thoughtful persons I ever knew was a 
mechanic who labored all day alone. 
Was sucha man ever found ina roomful 
of men? Thus far I have not sharply 
discriminated between the two forms 
of evil that flow from gregariousness, 
namely, its tendency to dwarf the in- 
tellect, and its tendency to debase 
the manners. Gregariousness is al- 
ways fatal to intellectual excellence; 
but is it always fatal to good manners? 
Is it always a source of vulgarity? Far 
from it. It will have occurred to the 
reader that what calls itself and with 
much truth the best society is exces- 
sively gregarious. The gregarious- 
ness of good Society leads to an in- 
tellectual emptiness and monotony 
which in time disgust and weary even 
its own votaries, but it hardly tends 
to vulgarity. There can be no vul- 
garity without gregariousness, and 
yet it by no means follows that all 
gregarious people are vulgar. The 
truth seems to be that when peo- 
ple are fenced off from one another 
by the barriers of refinement, of a 
highly developed self-respect, and of 
a scrupulous regard for the personal- 
ity of others, then gregariousness 
tends to lose its vulgarizing effect. 
In fact, gregarious habits are essen- 
tial to the development of civility. 
Courtly manners are acquired at 
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court, not on the farm nor in the 
library. And yet, so dangerous a 
thing is gregariousness, its baneful 
effects upon manners are seen even 
in the heart of the best society. 
When people slavishly adopt the same 
phrases, the same opinions, the same 
way of shaking hands, they are so far 
forth vulgar, whatever their refine- 
ment or consideration for 
And this brings us, I think, to the 
The 


others. 


root of the whole matter. 


essence of good breeding is simplic- 
ity; not the simplicity of the peasant, 
although that is good in its way, but 
the simplicity of the really civilized 


man who has arrived at a kind of 


artificial naturalness. 


Now, if the essence of good breed- 
ing is simplicity, it may be said that 
the essence of vulgarity is a want of 
simplicity. To be vulgar is to be 
unquiet, to have no taste of one’s 
own, to be in continual disturbance 
on account of one’s neighbor, either 
by way of truckling to him, which is 
the manner of the snob, or of hating 
him, which is the vice of the radical, 
or of competing with him, which is 
the weakness of the parvenu. To 
be vulgar is to adopt other people’s 
language, to use their cant phrases, 
to copy the inflections of their voices, 
to espouse their ideas; in fine, to 
think and do and say, not what comes 
naturally to one, but what is sup- 
posed to be considered proper by 
other people. Thus to be vulgar is 
to lack simplicity. This want of 
simplicity, this continual reference to 
outside standards, is possible only in 
a gregarious society. If a man lives 
in a solitary place, or alone in a 
city, he is forced back upon him- 
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self; the material for being vulgar 
does not exist. We associate vul- 
garity with large towns, because 
in the latter only can that measure 
of gregariousness obtain which is 
essential to the propagation of vul- 
garity. Vulgarity is a town growth, 
just as rusticity is a country quality. 
The antidote to gregariousness is 
solitude, and_ especially 
amidst natural objects. 


solitude 


WHEN TO DIE 


A. E. lreland Gentleman’s Magazine 


Here is a hard problem to solve 
never settle to our 
It does not seem the 


—one we can 
satisfaction. 
right thing when a little new-born 
child draws a breath or two and then 
passes away. It escapes much, but 
it carries with it the dear hopes and 

joys which 
In its tiny cof- 


passionate _ parental 
heralded its coming. 

fin, laid with the anguish of father 
and mother, are entombed a thousand 
fond ideas of what it might have been 
—what it might have developed into. 
And even if, in later years, other 
children are born to these parents, 
there is always the empty place—un- 
forgettable. Then supposing the little 
creature to live to the charming age 
of some two or three years, to have 
learned to lisp a few words, to hold 
out dimpled arms and rosebud lips, 
to begin to give back a fraction of 
the great love bestowed upon it; sup- 
pose its small footstep to be the 
music of the house, and its golden 
curls and rounded limbs to be a 
source of pride beyond all other 
pride—if at this stage the tender life 
is smitten and nothing is left but some 
broken toys, some dainty garments, 
and a photograph or so, can that be 
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the consummation of a life? 
it lives to the 
learns to be a heart-break, to 


Or say 
troublesome ages, 
tell 
lies, to shirk school, to answer dis- 
respectfully, to spend too much 
pocket money, to try every temper 
in the house—and that one day the 
child comes home, lays down its wilful 
head on its mother’s bosom, and after 
quick disease passes away uncon- 
scious or agonized. What mourning 

over the cold lips and 
The child had faults, ‘* Oh! 
but he would have outgrown them; ” 


is then 
brow! 


he was selfish and idle, ‘Oh! but he 


was improving so much in every 


way!” There is nothing to be said. 
The sweet innocent early ways of that 

that the 
remember, 


child are all bereaved 


parents can and their 


hearts bleed at their loss. Then sup- 
pose the child goes on to young man- 
hood or young womanhood. It does 
not seem then to have any bearing on 
the question we are dealing with— 
whether this adolescence is promis- 
ing or not. If the former, the 
that death has taken 
their angel from them; if the latter, 
they cling desperately to the belief 
that the lost one was misunderstood, 
mismanaged, had inherited tenden- 
cies which were quite unconquerable ; 
and they themselves feel life a wreck 
in that they did not better draw the 
dear one to what was good. All 
their fault—a/// and they feel the 
profound depth of bitterness of him 
who cried, ‘‘O that I had died for 
the 
never be spared—it 
never seems the proper time for them 


parents feel 


thee, Absalom, my son!” So 
children can 
to die. 


Changing the view of the ques- 
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tion somewhat, when is the proper 
time for adults to die? 
seems to One with 
a_ beloved and charm- 
ing children, left off his business asa 
merchant because two large fortunes 
came to him. 
should 


It never 
come. man, 


wife two 


It was absurd that he 
any more. He could 
spend the income he had. 
He meant to be happy—only happy! 
Yet in a 


work 
hardly 


months he became 
strange in manner, and one day was 
missing from his 
Days 


few 
beautiful house. 
before the 
face downward, in 
killed 
man, a 


passed police 


found him, 


shallow water, by his own 
diligent 


worker and an honorable gentleman, 


hand. Another 


with a wife and family, lost the sav- 


ings of a lifetime, and was too heart- 
broken to embark on any new enter- 
prise. He could have taken a new 
position, but the desire of life failed 
him. He lay down tranquilly, with 
his family watching him in anguish, 
He could 

Yet that 
quiet, uncomplaining death was very 
ghastly and terrible to others. It 
did not seem the proper time for the 
breadwinner, the beloved 
and father to be taken—before a 


gray hair was on his head. 


and gently passed away. 
not begin again—not here! 


husband 


Then take lingering deaths, the 
saddest of all, when the sufferers can- 
not rid themselves of the long dis- 
ease of living; when they go on half 
despairing; when good and clever 
doctors feel it their bounden duty to 
keep life in the tortured frame, hop- 
ing, perhaps, to restore the patient; 
when that patient remembers that 
‘*the Almighty has fixed His canon 
and yet, in 


” 


*gainst self-slaughter, 
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the strain of mortal suffering, often 
mutely prays for death! That is a 
Take 


dishonor, sickened with life, having 


sad class. those who die in 
worn out the patience and the love 
and the respect of all who might have 
the sick bed soft to them— 


those who feel they deserve nothing, 


made 
and grimly die piecemeal! Again, it 
does not seem beautiful or in order. 
Then, when the justly-honored white 
head is laid down with floods of tears, 
with *‘honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends,” it is still hard. It does 
not seem the right time. There was 
that chill on the railway, that over- 
long walk on the moor; we fancy we 
ought to have prevented it all, and 
kept that beloved one for years with 


us. 


had 
the power which is totally denied 
us, we might fix what 
the properest time to die: it would 
be when the work is done, namely, 
the fight 
fought—successfully or 


Humanely speaking, if we 


would be 


when has been 


fully 
successfully in the eyes of the world 


man- 
un- 


matters not at all; when we can no 
longer inspire that love which alone 
makes life tolerable, nor any more 
stretch forth the hand to lift the bur- 
den from some suffering friend’s shoul- 
ders; when we ourselves are a burden, 
and can only fall exhausted by the 
wayside; then, if the life and heart 


have been set aright, we may have a 
sweet ‘Nunc Dimittis,” 
child on its mother’s arm, ‘‘ lie in the 


and, like a 


arm of a mild mystery,” and enter 
the unknowable with a calm sense 
that at least we have striven, and 
need not trouble any more. 


SMALL MEN HANDICAPPED 


Boston Transcript 


The man of dwarfish stature con- 
fronts at every step in life trials and 
troubles unknown to other men. The 
physical inferiority has always to be 
overcome at the outset before he can 
start on an equal footing with other 
men. Of this he is only too well 
aware, and this very consciousness 
operates more to his injury than the 
thing itself. He becomes tremblingly 
sensitive to everything that is said of 
him, and yet continually seeks recog- 
nition; and, in fine, does and says a 
thousand foolish things in his anxiety 
to rise above the inferiority to which 
he is doomed,—all which only make 
him appear more and more ridiculous, 
and provoke more and more smiles 
and merriment. This is said to have 
been a notable weakness of the late 
eminent French painter, Meissonier. 

3eing undersized, and lacking dignity 
in stature, he sought to make up in 
swagger what he lacked in height and 
bulk. ‘‘ He seemed,” says a writer 
who knew him, ‘‘ to make it a special 
point to look fierce, and kept his eyes 
moving in a manner most exasperat- 
ing to those he met.” If Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning were alive, it would 
be difficult to make persons who had 
seen her believe that that delicate 
creature—‘‘ one of the minutest, the 
most fragile, the most ethereal the sun 
ever shone upon, with a voice like a 
ring-dove's”—was author of such 
powerful verse as she has written. 
The poet Campbell is said to have 
been eminently handsome and gen- 
teel; but as he was considerably low- 
er in stature than the average of 
humanity, it was hard for those who 
saw him for the first time to believe 
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that he was the great lyrist of Scot- 
land. ‘‘What!” exclaimed a barris- 
ter in a whisper, as he surveyed his 
somewhat pygmy person, ‘‘is shat 
little man the author of ‘ Hohenlin- 
den’ and ‘The Battle of the Baltic?’” 
—so obstinate is the conviction in 
many minds of a connection between 
mental power 
Campbell was not so short, however, 
as the Irish bard Thomas Moore, who 


dwarfish 


and bodily bigness. 


was so 
Fourth once playfully threatened to 
put him into a wine-cooler 


that George the 


a joke 
which the poet did not entirely relish, 
though uttered before he had quar- 
An 
amusing incident is told of one of 


relled with kings and princes. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s theological students 
who was a small man. 
and test their readiness, the great 


To develop 


London preacher used at one time to 
send them into the pulpit without a 
hint of the text from which they were 
to preach. On one occasion a little 


nervous man, with little of the Italian 


gift for improvisation, was sent up, 


and, on opening the paper containing 
the text, found on it the word ‘‘ Zac- 
cheus.”” For a moment he stood 
silent, in great embarrassment—then 
began: ‘*‘My Brethren, Zaccheus 
was a little man”—a long pause— 
‘‘soam I.” A longer pause—“ Zac- 
cheus was up atree—soam I.” An 
English barrister of diminutive stat- 
ure, named Morgan, who quoted so 
frequently from Croke Charles, Croke 
James and Croke Elizabeth (the cus- 
tomary way of citing the reports by 
Sir George Croke of decisions in 
those reigns), that the whole bar was 
convulsed with laughter, and he ob- 
tained the sobriquet of ‘‘ Frog Mor- 


gan.”” Before he was much known at 
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the bar, he was beginning one day to 
open a case, when Lord Mansfield in- 
terrupted him with the rebuke: ‘‘Sir, 
it is usual for counsel when they ad- 
dress the court tostand up.” ‘‘I am 
standing, my lord,” screamed Frog 
Morgan; ‘‘I have been standing these 
five minutes!” It is related of another 
€nglish lawyer, an attorney named 
Else, who was diminutive in stature, 
and not overstocked with integrity, 
that he once met the eminent barris- 
ter and wit, Joseph Jekyll, and said 
to him: ‘‘Sir, I hear that you have 
called me a pettifogging scoundrel. 
Have you done so, sir?” ‘‘ Sir,” 
replied Jekyll, with a look of con- 
tempt, ‘‘I never said you were a pet- 
tifogger or a scoundrel, but I said 
that you were /ittle Else!” It was 
the same witty barrister, who aptly 
quoted a well-known legal maxim 
regarding a little lawyer who tried 
again and again one day to get the 
judge in an English court to attend to 
a motion which he wished to make. 
In vain did he rise to make the mo- 
tion; he never could catch the judge’s 
eye. Jekyll, looking at the bench, 
said in an inimitable tone, ‘‘De min- 
imis lex non curat.” It is not always, 
however, that so easy a victory is 
gained over little men; for they are 
often compensated for their physical 
inferiority by an extraordinary men- 
tal endowment, and, when it takes 
the form of wit, they can sting like 
bees. An incident in the life of Gal- 
lias, the richest man in the ancient 
city of Agrigentum, in Sicily, illus- 
trates this. He was once sent as an 
ambassador from that town to the 
people of Centaurissa, at the foot of 
Mount Etna. MHaving an insignifi- 
cant little body, and that ill-shaped, 
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his pygmy stature contrasted so viv- 
idly with the greatness of his mission, 
that, when he rose to address them, 
they burst into fits of laughter. Gal- 
maintained his equanimity till 
they were quiet, and then requested 
them not to be astonished — ‘ for,” 
said he, ‘it is the custom of Agri- 
gentum to suit the ambassador to the 
locality; to send noble-looking per- 
sons to great cities, and insignificant 
ones to the insignificant.” 


lias 


AMERICAN LEVITY 
The Chautauquan 


Singularly enough it appears that 
Poe, the only absolutely distinct 
genius our country has yet produced, 
was incapable of humor, and that 
even his levity was artificial. Haw- 
thorne, next to Poe in originality and 
far above him in style, was but 
meagerly equipped with smile-provok- 
Bryant, our greatest 


ing material. 
poet, maintained a lofty seriousness 


throughout his work It may be sac- 
rilege to say so, but the truth is 
Lowell was the founder of our levity; 
he never could be quite a reliably 
serious-thinker; but could at any 
moment break off into fun-making. 
good in a fresh and 
natural state; but so is a peach; cut 
and dry either and you have a poor 
article for a regular diet. We Amer- 
icans have fed upon laughable things 


Humor is 


until our faces show the wrinkles of a 
grin even when in solemnest repose. 
We are never sure of one another, but 
must wait awhile after each communi- 
cation to find out whether or not it is 
a joke. The effect of highest sincer- 
ity cannot be reached in the midst of 
all this hurly-burly of chaffing voices. 
How can one be serious while every- 
body else is grimacing ? 


THE UNDESIRABLE 
The Outlook 


into the car when the 
train stopped at one of the small 
towns in Pennsylvania. She was so 
thin that the joints of her anatomy 
were accentuated; you thought of 
them at once. Her voice was thin 
and high. Her hat was very large, 
and was the foundation for a respect- 
able garden of nodding roses. So 
gay, sO pronounced, was the hat that 
one looked at the wearer more keen- 
ly; she sank down in her seat with a 
sigh and a murmur of discontent, and 
at once took from her satchel a lemon 
and began eating it. By this time it 
was discovered that she was a young 
girl. She ate the lemon, and an- 
nounced to her companion that it was 
the third she had eaten that day. 
She was colorless, her complexion 
suggesting paste; she was so nervous 
as to arouse sympathy, so 
table as to produce a feeling of 
pity for any one who had to live with 
her. A few years will find her a 
physical wreck. She quoted from 

‘ loudly as to make 


She came 


irri- 


‘‘mamma”’ so 
one familiar with that unwise person’s 
views on every subject, and before 
the journey’s end was reached one 
knew the condition of her wardrobe. 
The journey began early in the morn- 
ing, and for the lover of lemons 
ended about four in the afternoon, 
and she never stopped talking for 
longer than five minutes, and she ate 
lemons in that interval. She had no 
more conception of self-control than a 
mouse; she attended a high school, 
and, if truthful, had as much sociable 
opportunity as her little city afforded. 
One shuddered when one thought of 
the kind of woman that must result 
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from sucha method, or lack of method, 
of training. How dare a woman who 
has lived long enough to become the 
mother of a child allow that child to 
develop so unnaturally ? Temper, 
voice, manners, appetite, all left un- 
trammeled; in fact, the abnormal, not 
the normal, had been fostered, and 
the result was such that every thought- 
ful observer must have prayed, ‘‘O 
Lord, save this child of Thine from 
carrying out the purpose of creation, 
for what she would perpetuate would 
defeat the end Thou hast for mankind 
—the upbuilding of those created in 
Thine image!” 
THE NEWEST COMMANDMENT 
The Club 

Once upon a time there were only 
ten commandments. Punishment fol- 
lowed their disregard. As _ time 
passed, other commandments were 
Latter-day culture has 
into existence a_ privileged 
individuals, 


invented. 
called 
class of 


who demand 


concessions inconsistent with law. 
By reason of wealth, position and 
supposed refinement, this class seek 
excuse from the rigid observance of 
any law that incommodes or restrains 
Through this influence 


there has crept into existence another 


its comfort. 


commandment, which, by reason of 
its ‘‘excusativeness,”’ has become su- 
preme over all the others. 
will neither condemn, nor punish, the 
privileged class, unless the charge is 
It is not sufficient that the 
charge is made. This is the ‘‘fin de 
siecle” refinement. It permits the 
sin, but prohibits its discovery. 
OLD AGE IN MODERN LIFE 
Hartford Courant 
It is true that the function of old 


Society 


proven. 


age and the conception of it have 
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changed in modern times, with the 
result of lightening its burden and 
making it more attractive. This is 
due to the importance now set on 
intellect and character,compared with 
physical prowess; and the conse- 
quent usefulness of old people who, 
physically much 
stricken, still hold places of use and 
honor in the world because their 
brains are clear and their principles 
through a long life unimpeached. 
The bitterest thing about old age is 
the consciousness of being belated 
and useless in life’s drama, a mere 
obstacle in the way of those who still 
have work to do and energy to do it. 
of his greatest 
poems, compares such a one to 


though perhaps 


Coleridge, in one 


Some poor nigh-related guest, 

Who may not rudely be dismissed, 

Yet hath outstayed his welcome-while 

And tells the jest without the smile. 

The pathos of out-staying one’s 
welcome-while is tremendous as we 
see it in others, and lays hold of us 
with a cold dread when we apply it to 
ourselves. But to-day, with civiliza- 
tion what it is and Christianity in the 
air, great and good accomplishment 
in the past insures honored years of 
old age as surely as it does grey hairs; 
moreover, with hygiene or science, 
the modern man has a fair chance of 
conserving his bodily powers so that 
his mental activity can have full play 
and keep him in the thick of active, 
fruitful labor until the day of his 
death. Men like Dr. Holmes, Glad- 
stone and Marshal MacMahon are 
splendid examples among the living, 
Victor Hugo and Goethe among the 
dead, of modern personalities whose 
late and last years have been as far 
removed as possible from the ‘‘slip- 
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pered pantaloon” idea of the octo- 


How absurd, for example, 
of the Boston autocrat as 
And 
this is so, not alone because he is a 


genarian. 
to think 
outstaying his welcome-while! 


distinguished figure in our national 
letters, but also for the reason that 
he isatype of the modern man of 
brain and culture who, as he grows 
old, grows wise, too, and keeps his 
windows open to all the airs of 
thought and opinion, thereby keep- 
ing fresh in heart and mind. Nowis 
it utopian to believe that as man- 
kind learns slowly and painfully to 
obey natural laws, the old age period 
of life will more and more become 
one, where there is a gradual, normal 
and in no wise violent or painful 
slackening of the vital powers, and 
during which work can be carried on 
with cheer and enjoyment to the end. 


A SIXTH SENSE 


Maud Wilder Goodwin Christian Union 


in considering the question whether 
tact is an art, and therefore acquira- 
ble, or a gift of nature, we must care- 
fully distinguish it from good man- 
ners. Manners are an artificial pro- 
duct, varying from age toage, sothat 
what are good to one generation be- 
come intolerable to the next. They 
are a code of social signals in which 
any one may be so thoroughly in- 
structed that, though a fool, he need 
not err therein. All the synonyms 
of manners convey the idea of artifi- 
ciality. Courtesy suggests the per- 
fumed atmosphere of kings’ ante- 
chambers; etiquette is but the ticket of 
admission to the upper circles; ur- 
banity and civility are loaded with the 
elaboration of city life; and folite- 
ness, which Lowell, in a philological 
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slip very rare with him, derived like- 
wise from the Greek word for city, 
comes in fact from folire, and savors 
of beeswax and the flat-iron. Tact 
It is the 
touch-facu.ty—a sixth sense, no more 


has no such significance. 


possible to implant, it seems to 
me, than its physical counterpart. 
We may train the sight and hear- 
ing to detect shades undiscernible 
to the ordinary eye and ear; we 
may train the nostrils and the palate 
and the finger-tips to almost incredi- 
ble delicacy of perception; we may 
educate each sense, but we can never 
supply it. 
be taught to the dumb; hearing is a 


Speech is an art, and may 


sense, and forever closed to the deaf. 
Lincoln had no manners, but ke had 
infinite tact. It helped him to gain 
the ear of juries and constituencies, 
to attain the Presidency, to win over 
Oppor- 
tunity denied him polish, but nature 


his lifelong rival, Douglas. 


compensated him for the lack by en- 
dowing him with tact and with humor, 
which is its twin, and also to be count- 
Man- 
ners and humor are often at odds. 


ed among the spiritual senses. 


’ 


‘‘Manner,” says a keen observer, 
‘*grows steadily worse as you go from 
East to West. It is best in Asia, not 
so good in Europe, and altogether 
bad in the Western States of Ameri- 
ca.” Just the reverse is true of hu- 
the double 


foundation of dignity and reverence, 


mor. Manners rest on 
whereas humor frees itself from all 
conventions, and will always be find- 
ing caricature easier than conformity. 
Can this gift be taught? Ah, who 
would not rather contract to instill 
virtue into the mammon of unrighte- 
ousness than to teach the power to 
take a joke? 
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PEACE 


From ‘* Red Leaves and Roses ’’....Madison Cawein (Putnam) 


When rose leaves ’neath the rosebush lie, 
And lilies bloom and lilacs die, 
When days fall sadder than a sigh, 
Lay me asleep 
Where breezes blow the rose leaves by, 
Lay me asleep. 


When the dusty, dreary day 
The lonely clouds bring cooling gray, 
And languidly the tree-tops sway, 


RONDEAU 
.... The Speaker 
Be self-contained—for absolution lies 
In those few words from all the world 
decries : , 
From envy, from dependence, carking 
care. 
The weariness that waiteth on despair, 
From disappointment, dulness, sad sur- 
prise. 


And with it comes forbearance, sweet and 
wise, 
While noble thoughts on noble silence rise; 
Untrammelled and unafraid, you dare 
Be self-contained. 


It holds and helps when fondest fancy dies; 
Though hard to win, this knowledge ripe 
and rare 
Is worth the wooing, stern and calm and 
fair: 
You see it in the great God's solemn eyes, 
And find itin the stillness that replies 
Be self-contained. 


And flowers there; 
The silence and the shade will pray, 
And flowers there. 


And shouldst thou stop, O shed no tear 

To flaw the pallid peace that’s here! 

The woodland whisper far and near 
That’s weary grown; 

Nor bring the world to jar the ear 
That’s weary grown. 


J. Edmund V. Cook Chautauquan 
Grief is not evil, though its cause 
May seem of evil’s leaving, 
For who, though he could form the laws 
Which rule us all, but what would pause 
Before he banished grieving? 


Couldst thou be saved from thy distress, 
Be saved from earnest sorrow, 

Be sure thy nature then were less 

And might not hold the happiness 
Reserved for some to-morrow. 


The cup which makes thy lips afraid, 
May provea kind nepenthe ; 

The gloom may be refreshing shade 

To rest thee, like a wooded glade 
When Summer suns have spent thee. 


Man did not rise above the beast 
Till he could grieve in season ; 
Nor will his woe and pain have ceased 
Till North nor South nor West nor East 
Shall give Grief cause or reason. 


SEXTAINS 


George Edgar Montgomery 


I. A CERTAIN OPTIMIST. 
He sees one half of life, and loves it so; 
Yet I would rather bear my bitter 
pain 
And win my peace with straining heart 
and hand; 


For joy is deepest when it springs from 
woe, 
And tears are to the soul as gentle 
rain 
To the deep thirsting ofa desert land. 


The Century 


II, BEAUTY, 


In flowing field, or in the raucous street, 
Round haunts of squalor, in some 
wanton spot 
Where evil like a thwarting fungus grows, 


I find this light which makes all darkness 
sweet, 


This deathless dower of every human 
lot, 


Burning like blossoms 
spectral snows. 


through the 





Tales of Travel and Adventure 


ENGLISH HOME 


It is a divinely simple thing to fur- 
nish a house in India. It must be 
cleaned and it must be matted. This 
is done in a certain number of hours 
while you sleep, or ride, or walk, or 
take your pleasure, by a God of Im- 
mediate Results, whom you collo- 
quially dub the ‘ bearer,” working 
through an invisible agency of coolies. 
Then you may go and live in it with 
two chairs and a table if you like, 
and people will only think you havea 
somewhat immoderate hatred of 
hangings and furniture and other ob- 
stacles to the free circulation of air. 
This you might easily possess to an 
extreme, and nobody will consider 
you any the worse for it. I should 
have added an “almirah ” to the list 
of your necessaries, however. You 
would be criticised if you had not one 
or more almirahs. An almirah is a 
wardrobe, unless it contains shelves 
instead of hooks, and then it is a tall 
cupboard with doors. AjJmirahs, 
therefore, receive all your personal 
property, from a dressing gown to a 
box of sardines, and it is not possible 
to live decently or respectably in 
India without them. But the rest isat 
your good pleasure, and nobody will 
expect you to have anything but 
plated forks and bazar china. Out- 
ward circumstance lies not in these 
things, but in the locality of your 
residence and the size of your com- 
pound. If you wish to add to your 
dignity, buy another pony; if you 
wish to enhance it let the pony be a 
horse and the horse a Waler. But 





LIFE IN INDIA* 


think not to aggrandize yourself in 
the eyes of your fellow Anglo-Indians 
by treasures of Chippendale or of 
Sévres, by rare tapestries or modern 
masters, or even a piano. Dust and 
mosquitos and the monsoon war 
against all these things; but chiefly 
our inconstancy to the country. We 
are in conscious exile here for twenty 
or twenty-five years, and there is a 
general theory that it is too hot and 
too expensive to make the exile any 
more than comfortable. Besides 
which, do we not pass a quarter of 
our existence in the cabins of the P. 
and O.? But I must not digress from 
the Brownes’ experiences to my own 
opinions. 


The Brownes’ ticca-gharry turned 
into Bow Bazar out of Chowringhee, 
out of Calcutta’s pride among her 
thoroughfares, broad and clean, and 
facing the wide green Maiaan, lined 
with European shops and populous 
with the gharries of the sahibs, into 
the narrow crookedness of the native 
city, where the proprietors are all Ba- 
boo This or Sheik That, who sit upon 
the thresholds of their establishments 
smoking the peaceful hubble-bubble, 
and waiting until it please Allah or 
Lakshmi to send them a customer. 
Very manifold are the wants that Bow 
Bazar provides for—wants of the sa- 
hib, of the ‘‘ kala sahib,” of its own 
swarming population. You can buy 
a suit of clothes there—oh, very 
cheap—or a seer of rice, all sorts of 
publications in English, Bengali and 


*From the ‘‘ Simple Adventures of a Memsahib,” by Sara Jeannette Duncan (Appleton), 
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Urdu; a beautiful oil painting for a 
rupee, a handful ‘of sticky native 
sweetmeats for a pice. You can have 
your beard shaved, your horoscope 
cast, your photograph taken, all ata 
rate which will deeply astonish you. 
There is a great deal of noise in the 
Bow Bazar, coming chiefly from stren- 
uous brown throats, a great deal of 
dust, a great number and variety of 
odors. But there the sahib-lok, in 


the midst of luxury, can enjoy econo- 
my—and you can’t have everything. 


The sellers of sahibs’ furniture have 
the largest shops in Bow Bazar and 
the heaviest stock; they are import- 
ant among the merchants; they often 
speak a little English. The baboo to 
whom the Brownes first addressed 
themselves had this accomplishment, 
and he wore the dual European gar- 
ment of white duck, and a coat. He 
was a short baboo, very black, with a 
round face so expressive of a sense 
of humor that young Browne re- 
marked to Helen privately that he 
was sure the fellow had some Euro- 
pean blood in him, in spite of the 
color—no pukka Bengali ever grinned 
like that! 

‘‘What iss it, sir, that it iss your wish 
to buy?” he inquired. He spoke so 
rapidly that his words seemed the 
output of one breath; yet they were 
perfectly distinct. It is the manner 
of the native who speaks English, and 
the East Indians have borrowed it 
from him. 

“Oh! we want to buy a lot of 
things, baboo!” said Mr. Browne, 
familiarly, ‘‘at half your regular 
prices, and a large discount for cash! 
What have you got? Got any 
chairs ?” 
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**Oh, yes, indeed; certainlee! WIIl 
you please to come this way?” 

‘* This way” led througha labyrinth 
of furniture, new and old, of glass 
and crockery and chipped ornaments, 
a dusty haven of dismayed household 
gods. ‘‘What have you got in 
there, baboo?” asked young Browne, 
as they passed an almirah, revealing 
rows of tins and labels. 

‘*Stores, sir; verree best qualitty 
stores. You can see fo’ you’self, sir— 
Crosse and Blackwell is 

‘Oh, yes, baboo! And how long 
did you say they’d been there ?” 

‘* Only ove month, sir,’ the baboo 
replied, attempting an expression of 
surprise and injury. ‘‘I can tell you 
the name of the ship they arrived in, 
sir.” 

‘*Of course you can, baboo. But 
never mind. We don’t want any to- 
day. Let’s see the chairs. Now, 
Helen,” he continued, as the baboo 
went on in advance, ‘‘you see what 
we are subject to in this ungodly 
place. Those pease and gooseberries 
and asparaguses have probably been 
in Calcutta a good deal longer than 
Ihave. They look like old sojourn- 
ers. I wouldn’t give them a day 
under six years. They are doubtless 
very cheap, but think, Helen, of what 
might happen to my inside if you gave 
me green pease out of Bow Bazar!” 
Mrs. Browne looked, aghast. 
‘** But I never will, George!” said she, 
solemnly. And young Browne made 
her vow it then and there. ‘‘There 
are two or three decent European 
shops here,” he said, with unction, 
‘where they make a point of not 
poisoning more people than they can 
help. You pay rather largely for that 
comfortable assurance, I believe, but 
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it’s worth having. I’d have more 
faith in the stability of the family, 
Helen, if you would promise always 
to go to them for tinned things.” 

Helen promised effusively, and it 
is to her credit that she always in- 
formed young Browne, before con- 
sumption, whenever a domestic exi- 
gency made her break her word. 
They climbed up a dark and wind- 
ing stair that lead out upon a flat 
roof, crossed the roof and entered a 
small room, borrowed from the prem- 
ises of some other baboo. ‘‘ Hold 
your skirts well up, Helen; it’s just 
the place for centipedes,”’ her husband 
remarked,callously; and Mrs. Browne 
exhibited a disregard for her ankles 
that would have been remarkable 
under any other circumstances. 

‘* Here you see, sir, all the chairs,” 
stated the little baboo, waving his 
hand. ‘*I must tell you, sir, that 
some are off teak and some off shisham 
wood. The shisham are thee superior.” 

‘*You mean, baboo,” said young 
Browne, seriously, ‘‘that the  shis- 
ham are the less inferior. That’s a 
better way of putting it, baboo.” 

‘* Perhaps so, sir. Yessir, doubtless 
you are right, sir. The less inferior— 
the more grammatical!” 

‘Precisely. And now about the 
prices, baboo. What is your exact 
overcharge for fellows 
He’s shisham, isn’t he? And _ he’s 
about as sound as any of ’em.”’ 

‘*Best shisham, sir — perfeckkly 
sound — not secon’hand — our own 
make. Feel the weight of thiss, sir!” 

‘All right, baboo—I know. What's 
the price ?” 

“If the ladee will just sit down in 
it for a minit shee will see how com- 
fortable it iss!” 


like this ?_ 
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‘* Trifle no longer, baboo—what’s 
the dom?” 

‘The price off that chair, sir, is 
eight rupees.” 

Mr. Browne sank into it with a pre- 
tense at gasping. ‘‘ You can’t mean 
that, baboo. Nothing like that. 
Eight rupees! You're dreaming, 
baboo. You forget that you only 
paid two for it. You’re dreaming, 
baboo—or you're joking!” 

Hurry Doss Mitterjee smiled in 
deep appreciation of the gentleman’s 
humor. He even chuckled, with a 
note of deprecation. 

** Ah, no, sir! You will pardon me 
for saying that is a mistake, sir! In 
bissiness I doo not joke, never! For 
those chairs I pay seven rupees, four 
annas, sir! It iss a small profit but 
it iss contentable. I doo zofask more, 
sir!” 

‘This is very sad, baboo!”’ said 
Mr. Browne seriously. ‘‘ This is 
very sad, indeed! I understood that 
you were a person of probity, who 
never asked more than a hundred per 
cent. But I know the value of 
shisham chairs, and this is four hun- 
dred—Oh, very sad, indeed! Now 
see here, I'll give you three rupees 
apiece for these chairs, and take six.”’ 

‘*Sala’am!”’ said the baboo, touch- 
ing his forehead with ironical grati- 
tude and pushing back the chair. 
‘*Nossir!’’ You may take them at 
coss price sir—at seven four you may 
take them, and I make no profit; but 
perhaps I get your custom. Take 
them—seven four!”’ 

Mr. Browne turned away with a 
slight sigh. ‘‘ Come along, dear,” he 
said to his wife, ‘‘ this man sells only 
to Rajahs and Members of Council.” 

The baboo ignored the pleasantry 
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this time—the moment had come for 
action. ‘ What do you give sir?” he 
said, following them—‘for the sake 
of bissiness, what do you give?” 

“Four rupees!” 

** Five eight!” 

‘** Four eight, baboo—there!”’ 

‘*Ah, sir, I cannot. Believe me 
they coss five eight to buy!” 

‘*Look here, baboo—I’ll give you 
five rupees apiece for six of those 
shisham wood chairs, every one as 
good as this, and I'll pay you when 
you send them—that’s thirty rupees 

and not another piece? Helen, be 
careful of these steps.” 

‘*To what address, sir? Will to- 
morrow morning be sufficiently early, 


sir!” * * * 


They bought a table next, from a 
very fat old gentleman—simply clad 
—in a beard and dhoty. The beard 
and the dhoty were much the same 
color, and both fell so abundantly 
about his person that it would be diffi- 
cult to say which was most useful to 
him as an article of apparel. He must 


have been a rascal, as young Browne 
said, or being a Hindu he wouldn’t 
have had a beard. 


It was a small mahogany dining- 
table, second-hand, and its owner 
wanted twenty rupees for it. 

‘*I think,” said young Browne, 
‘*that the memsahib might give you 
fourteen!” 

The usual humble sarcastic sala’am 
—it was a very excellent table—the 
baboo could not think of parting with 
it for that. 

**All right!’ said Mr. Browne, ‘‘ the 
memsahib says she won’t give more 
than fourteen, and that’s very dear. 
But I'll make you one offer—just one, 
mind, baboo! I'll give you fifteen, 
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Now take it or leave it—one word!” 
The baboo sala’amed so that his 
beard swept the ground, and fervently 
refused. 

“Very well, baboo! Now I don't 
want it at any price, see if you can 
bargain with the memsahib.” 

‘* Kighteen rupees, memsahib!” in- 
sinuated the old fellow, ‘* Very cheap.” 

‘*No, indeed!” Helen exclaimed 
with indignation, rising to the oc- 
casion, ‘‘I won’t give you more than 
fourteen.” 

‘*Chowdrah rupia, memsahib—fo- 
teen rupee! But the sahib he offer 
fifteen.” 

“Oh, I don’t want it at all now,” 
said the sahib, who stood in the door 
with his back turned and whistled. 
‘‘Now you must bargain with the 
memsahib.” 

The baboo looked at his customers 
anxiously fora moment. “ For six- 
teen rupees you take it,”’ he said. 

‘Don’t want it,” responded Mr. 
Browne. 

‘* Alright—for fifteen?” 

“Will you give him fifteen, Helen?” 

‘*Certainly not, dear! Fourteen.” 

‘* Fifteen the sahib say he give!” 
cried the baboo, his beard wagging 
with righteous reproach. ‘‘ Take it 
for fifteen!” But Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne had made their way out. The 
baboo followed reminding and entreat- 
ing for a hundred yards. They were 
deaf. Then he wheeled round upon 
them in front. ‘‘ Very well, you give 
me fourteen?” The Brownes went 
back and left their address, which 
was weak in them, I consider; but I 
have no doubt that to this day that 
bearded baboo considered himself an 
injured person, and the victim of a 
most disastrous bandobust. 





IN THE LAND 


OF COWBOYS 





Mr. 


well-known illustrator, was able to 


Frederick Remington, the 
gain the confidence of some of the 
cowboys of the West so far as to 
secure a budget of stories illustrative 
The 
following is a characteristic sketch, 


of their character and customs. 


which portrays their light-hearted 
way of administering justice and en- 
Ob- 
serving a scar on a cowboy’s foot, 


forcing the conventionalities. 


the writer asked how he had received 


the wound, and elicited the story as 


follows: 


‘*Oh, that? Why, a man shootin’ 
at me to make me dance, that was all.” 

I expressed some curiosity in the 
matter, and he went on: 

‘Well, the way of it was this. It 
was when I was keepin’ a saloon in 
New Mexico, and there was a man 
there by the name of Fowler, and 
there was a reward on him of three 
thousand dollars—” 

‘Put on him by the State?” I 
interrupted. 

“No; put on by his wife,” said my 
friend; ‘‘and there was this—”’ 

“Hold on,” I interrupted; ‘‘ put 
on by his zwéfe, did you say?”’ 

‘“Yes; by his wife. Him and her 
had been keepin’ a faro bank, you 
see, and they quarreled about it, so 
she just put a reward on him, and 
so—” 

‘* Excuse me,” I said, ‘*‘ but do you 
mean to say that this reward was put 
on publicly?” To which my friend 
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answered, with an air of gentlemanly 
irritation at being interrupted to grat- 
ify my thirst for irrelevant detail: 

‘Oh, no; not publicly. She had 
just mentioned it to six or eight inti- 
mate personal friends.” 

‘*Go on,” I responded, somewhat 
overcome by this instance of the 
primitive simplicity with which New 
Mexican matrimonial disputes were 
managed; and he continued: 

‘* Well, two men come ridin’ in to 
see me, to borrow my guns. My 
guns was Colt’s self-cockers. It was 
a new thing then, and they was the 
only ones in town. They come to 
me, and, ‘Simpson,’ says they, ‘ we 
want to borrow your guns; we are 
goin’ to kill Fowler.’ 

‘¢¢ Hold on for a moment,’ said I; 
‘IT am willin’ to lend you them guns, 
but I ain’t goin’ to know what you’re 
goin’ to do with them. No, sir; but 
of course you can have.them guns,’ ” 

Here my friend’s face brightened 
pleasantly, and he continued: 

‘Well, you may easily believe I 
felt surprised next day when Fowler 
came ridin’ in, and, says he, ‘ Simp- 
son, here’s your guns.’ He had shot 
them two men! ‘Well, Fowler,’ says 
I, ‘if I had known them men was 
after you, I’d never have let them 
have them guns nohow,’ says I. That 
wasn’t true, for I did know it, but 
there was no cause to tell him that.” 
I murmured my approval of such 
prudence, and Simpson continued, 
his eyes gradually brightening with 
the light of agreeable reminiscence: 

‘‘Well, they up and they took 
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Fowler before the justice of the peace. 
The justice of the peace was a Turk.” 

‘Now, Simpson, what do you 
mean by that?” I interrupted. 

‘*Well, he come from Turkey,” 
said Simpson; and I again sank back, 
wondering briefly what particular 
variety of Mediterranean outcast had 
drifted down to New Mexico to be 
made a justice of the peace. Simp- 
son laughed, and continued: 

‘*That Fowler was a funny fellow. 
The Turk he committed Fowler, and 
Fowler he riz up and knocked him 
down, and tromped all over him, and 
made him let him go.” 

‘*That was an appeal to a higher 
law,’ I observed. Simpson assented 
cheerily, and continued: 

‘*Well, that Turk he got nervous 
for fear Fowler was goin’ to kill 
him, and so he comes to me and 
offers me twenty-five dollars a day to 
protect him from Fowler; and I went 
to Fowler, and, ‘ Fowler,’ says I, 
‘that Turk’s offered me twenty-five 
dollars a day to protect him from 
you. Now, I ain’t goin’ to get shot 
for no twenty-five dollars a day, and 
if you are goin’ to kill the Turk, 
just say so, and go and do it; but if 
you aim't goin’ to kill the Turk, 
there’s no reason why I shouldn't 
earn that twenty-five dollars a day.’ 
And Fowler, says he, ‘I ain’t goin’ to 
touch the Turk; you just go right 
ahead and protect him.’” 

So Simpson ‘‘ protected” the Turk 
from the imaginary danger of Fowler 
for about a week, at twenty-five dol- 
lars a day. Then one evening he 
happened to go out, and met Fowler. 
‘* And,” said he, ‘‘the moment I saw 
him I knowed he felt mean, for he 
begun to shoot at my feet”’’; which 
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certainly did seem to offer presump- 
Simpson 


tive evidence of meanness. 
continued: 

‘**T didn’t have no gun, so just had 
to stand there and take it until some- 
thing distracted his attention, and I 
went off home to get my gun and 
kill him; but I wanted to do it per- 
fectly lawful, so I went up to the 
mayor (he was playin’ poker with one 
of the judges), and says I to him, 
‘Mr. Mayor,’ says I, ‘I am goin’ to 
shoot Fowler.’ Says he, ‘Mr. Simp- 
son, if you do, I will stand by you.’ 
And the judge he says, ‘I'll go on 
your bond.’ ”’ 

Fortified by this cordial approval 
of the government, Mr. Simpson 
started on his quest. Meanwhile, 
however, Fowler had cut up another 
prominent citizen, and they already 
had him in jail. The friends of law 
and order thereupon thought it best 
to settle the matter before there 
was time for cooling, and accordingly, 
headed by Simpson, the mayor, the 
judge, the Turk, and other promi- 
nent citizens of the town, they broke 
into the jail and hanged Fowler. 
The point in the hanging which es- 
pecially tickled my friend’s fancy as 
he lingered over the reminiscence was 
one that was rather too ghastly to 
appeal to our sense of humor. In 
the Turk’s mind there still rankled 
the memory of Fowler’s very unpro- 
fessional conduct while figuring be- 
fore him asacriminal. Said Simpson, 
with a merry twinkle of the eye: ‘* Do 
you know, that Turk he was a right 
funny fellow, too, after all. Just as 
the boys were going to string up 
Fowler, says he, ‘Boys, stop; one 
moment, gentlemen—Mr. Fowler, 
good-by,’ and he blew a kiss to him.” 





AFRICAN 


From a number of legends told to 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley by his dark com- 
panions around the evening camp fire, 


and which he relates in the Fortnight- 
ly Review we extract the following 
story of Maranda: 

‘‘Master,”’ said Baruti, ‘‘I have been 
trying to recall some of the legends I 
used to hear when I was very small, 
and I now recollect one, which is not 
very long, about Maranda, a wife of 
one of the Basoko warriors, called 
Mafala. Maranda’s father was named 
Sukila, and he lived in the village of 
Chief Busandiya. Sukila owned a 
fine large canoe and many paddles, 
which he had carved with his own 
hand. Hehad also several long nets 
which he had also made, besides 
spears, knives, a store of grass-cloth, 
and a few slaves. He was highly re- 
spected by his countrymen, and sat 
by the chief’s side in the council 
place. As the girl grew fit for mar- 
riage, Mafala thought she would suit 
him asa wife, and went and spoke of it 
to Sukila, who demanded a slave girl, 
six long paddles ornamented with 
ivory Caps, six godts, as many grass- 
cloths as he had fingers and toes, a 
new shield, two axes, and two field- 
hoes. Mafala tried to reduce the 
demand, and walked backwards and 
forwards many times to smoke pipes 
with Sukila, and get him to be less 
exacting. But the old man knew his 
daughter was worth the price he put 
upon her, and that if he refused Ma- 
fala, she would not remain long with- 
out asuitor. Fora girl like Maranda 
is not often seen among the Basokos. 
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Her limbs were round and smooth, 
and ended in thin, small hands and 
feet. The young man often spoke 
about Maranda’s light, straight feet, 
and quick lifting step. A boy’s arm 
could easily encircle the slim waist, 
and the manner in which she carried 
her head, and the supple neck and 
the clear look in her eyes belonged to 
Maranda only. Mafala, on the other 
hand, was curiously unlike her. He 
always seemed set on something, and 
the lines between the eyebrows gave 
him a severe face, not pleasant to see, 
and you always caught something in 
his eyes that made you think of the 
glitter which is ina serpent’s. Perhaps 
that was one reason why Sukila did 
not care to have him for his daugh- 
ter’s husband. Atany rate, he would 
not abate his price one grass-cloth, 
and at last it was paid, and Maranda 
passed over from her father’s house 
into that of her husband’s. 


‘Soon after the marriage Maranda 
was heard to cry out, and it was 
whispered that she had learned much 
about Mafala in a few days, and that 
blows as from a.rod had been heard. 
Half a moon passed away, and then 
all the village knew that Maranda had 
fled to Busandiya’s house, because of 
her husband's ill-treatment. Now 
the custom in such a case is that the 
father keeps his daughter’s dowry, 
and if it be true that the wife finds 
life with her husband too harsh to be 
borne, that she may seek the chief’s 
protection, and that the chief may 
find another husband for her who will 
treit her properly. But before the 
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chief had made up his mind to whom 
to give her, Mafala went to a croco- 
dile—for it turned out that he was 
a Mganga, a witch-man who had 
dealings with reptiles, on land, as 
well as with the monsters of the 
river,—and bargained with it to catch 
her as she came to the river to wash, 
and carry her up to a certain place 
on the river bank where there was a 
tall tree with a large hole in it. The 
crocodile bided his chance, and one 
morning, when Maranda visited the 
water, he seized her by the hand, and 
swept her on his back, and carried 
her to the hiding place in the hollow 
tree. He then left her there, and 
swam down opposite the village, and 
signalled to Mafala that he had per- 
formed his part of the bargain. On 
being left, Maranda looked about the 
hole, and saw that she was ina kind 


of pit, but a long way up the hollow 
narrowed, and she could see the 


branches anda bit of sky. She de- 
termined to climb up, and though she 
scratched herself very much, she fin- 
ally managed to reach the very top, 
and she crawled outside into the 
air. The tree was very large and 
lofty, and the branches spread out far 
and they were laden with the heavy 
fruit of which elephants are so fond. 
At first she thought that she could 
not starve because of so many of these 
big fruit; then she had the idea that 
they might be useful to defend her- 
self, and she collected a great num- 
ber of them, and laid them in a heap 
over some sticks she had laid across 
the branches, 


‘*By-and-by Mafala came, and, af- 
ter jeering at her, began to climb the 
tree. But when he was only half-way 
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up, Maranda lifted one of the heavy 
fruit and flung it on his head, and he 
fell to the ground with his senses all 
in a whirl and his back greatly bruised. 
When he recovered he begged the 
crocodile to help him, and he tried to 
climb up, but when he had ascended 
but a little way, Maranda dropped 
one of the elephant fruit fairly on his 
snout, which sent him falling back- 
wards. Mafala then begged two 
great serpents to ascend and bring 
her down, but Maranda met them 
with the heavy fruit one after another, 
and they were glad to leave her alone. 
Then the man departed to seek a leop- 
ard, but Maranda from her tree saw 
a canoe on the river with two young 
fishermen in it, and screamed loudly 
for help. The fishermen paddled 
close to find that it was Sukila’s 
daughter, the wife of Mafala, who 
was alone ona talltree. They waited 
long enough to hear her story, and 
then returned to the village to ob- 
tain assistance. Busandiya was much 
astonished to hear the fishermen’s 
news, and forthwith sent a war-canoe 
full of armed men, led by Sukila, to 
rescue her. By means of rattan climb- 
ers they contrived to reach her and 
to bring her down safely. Some of 
the war party went to find Mafala, and 
in a short time the cruel man was seen 
and caught, and brought to the river- 
side, bound with green withes. They 
now tied his legs and arms _to- 
gether, and then searched for great 
stones, which they fastened to his 
neck, and, lifting him into the war- 
canoe, they paddled into the middle 
of the stream, where they sang a 
death-chant; after which they drop- 
ped Mafala overboard, and he was 
never heard of more.” 





QUEEN OF THE PYGMIES* 





On the 18th of September, 1887, at 
the Arab settlement of Ngarrowwas, 
Stanley met the first specimen of the 
pygmies. As these Arabs were a 
party of slave-hunters, we may well 
presume that this pygmy had been 
captured and was held by them as a 
slave, though the explorer does not 
say so. She was a young woman, 
apparently about seventeen years of 
age, and was thirty-three inches in 
height. Her color was much like 
that of yellow ivory; her figure, Stan- 
ley says, was like that of a colored 
woman, though diminutive in size; 
she was possessed of a certain grace, 
and was manifestly pleased at the ad- 
miration which she attracted. The 
most remarkable feature of this woman 
was her large, lustrous eyes, which 
were protruding. Inthisshe was the 
opposite of the pygmies elsewhere ob- 
served, who had small eyes. She was 
quite nude, but to this she was evi- 
dently accustomed, as she displayed 
becoming modesty, and evidently did 
not consider her condition in any way 
unbecoming. Stanley understood that 
pygmies were numerous north of where 
he met this example. 


Later, one of Stanley’s men cap- 
tured and brought in a woman whom 
he calls the queen of the pygmies. 
She was the wife of the chief of In- 
dekaru. She was decked with jew- 
elry befitting her station. ‘‘She was 
of a light brown complexion, with 
broad, round face, large eyes and 
small but full lips.” She had a quiet, 
modest demeanor, though her dress 
was very scanty. She wasabout four 





feet tall and nineteen or twenty years 
of age, and hada pleasing appearance. 
Near a place called Indemwani, his 
‘*men made a splendid capture of 
pygmies,” consisting of four women 
and a boy. Among these he saw two 
distinct types. One had deep-set 
eyes; the other four possessed large, 
round eyes, full and prominent, broad 
round foreheads, round faces, small 
hands and feet, with slight progna- 
thism of jaws; their figures were well 
formed, though diminutive, and of a 
bricky complexion. The women had 
mischievous eyes, protruding lips 
overhanging the chin, prominent 
abdomen; the chest was narrow and 
flat, with sloping shoulders and long 
arms. Their feet turned inward 
greatly, their lower legs were very 
short, andthey appeared to be of an 
extremely low and degraded type of 
the human family. One of the women, 
apparently about seventeen years of 
age, was evidently a mother, with 
bright and healthy complexion, bril- 
liant large round eyes, and a peculiar 
curve of the mouth such as marked 
the queen of the pygmies before men- 
tioned. She had pinkish-colored lips ; 
small hands, long and delicate fingers ; 
her feet measured seven inches, and 
her height was four feet four inches. 


Here, then, it is clear that we have 
a distinct type of the pygmies, with 
features differing widely from those 
of the Akkas, Obongos, Bushmen, or 
any other specimen of the pygmies 
with which we have heretofore met. 
The large, prominent and brilliant 
eyes distinguished them from any 


*Condensed from a paper in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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elsewhere described; nor are these 
large-eyed pygmies confined to this 
locality. The first one met with 
at the Arab settlement, and the queen 
of the pygmies brought into Fort 
Bodo, were cf the same distinct type; 
so we know that they are found in 
widely separated districts of the 
forest. But what serves to attract 
our attention particularly is the fact 
that pygmies of this peculiar type are 
found not in separate bands by them- 
selves, but residing indiscriminately 
with the other and common type of 
dwarfs, of which the Akkas are an 
example. If they live together as 
common members of a tribe, the in- 
evitable conclusion is that they inter- 
marry with each other. How there- 
fore is it possible for them to main- 
tain their separate and _ distinct 
features? The evidence given by 


Stanley would show that these incon- 
sistencies do actually exist, notwith- 
standing it positively contradicts all 


other statements on the _ subject. 
Future observations will be looked for 
with great interest. 


THE THREE GIFTS 


Edward Payson Jackson...........--Traveler’s Record 
A TALE 


Allah be praised for this good deed 
Of the wise Caliph, Al Raschid. 


From hunt returning at the head 

Of his bedraggled cavalcade, 

Athirst and hungry, wearied, hot, 

He halted at a shepherd’s cot. 

At the unwonted sight and sound 

The shepherd bowed him tothe ground. 
‘*What would my noble lord ?” he said. 
Replied the Caliph, ‘‘ Give us bread.” 
With nimble foot and willing hand 
The swain obeyed his lord’s command, 
Amazed to see his scanty store 
Expand to luxuries galore, 

In golden vessels glittering 
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With gems—fit banquet for a king. 
The Caliph and his retinue 

Arose to bid their host adieu. 

‘* Hast thou forgot, my gracious lord, 
The vessels ?” 


‘*They are thy reward,” 
The Caliph answered, ‘‘for thy free, 
Ungrudging hospitality. 
The pearls, the diamonds, and the gold 
Are all thine own, to have and hold, 
To hoard or use, give or sell, 
So long as thou shalt cherish well 
And faithfully the choicest three 
Of all the gifts Heaven grants to thee. 
Farewell: be wise.” 


Then, like a mist 
Of fading gold and amethyst, 
The Caliphand his retinue 
In the dim distance fade from view. 


The shepherd builta mansion grand 
Asany palace in the land, 

Pasha’s or Sultan’s. In his stall, 
Like vizier in his sumptuous hall, 
Or bride in chamber, stood a steed, 
A miracle of form and speed. 

He built a £é7ck, which he swore 
To build anew and model o'er, 

And yet again, till it should be 

The swiftest sailor on the sea. 


So glided three short years away, 
Like dreamy shadows, when one day 
Thus spake to him 4 stranger guest : 
‘*Thou art of men most richly blest, 
Methinks, Agha.” 


Replied the host, 
‘*Lo, what is man that he should boast? 
Doth not all good from Allah flow ? 
How I am blessed thou canst not know 
Till thou hast seen the choicest three 
Of all the gifts bestowed on me.” 
The princely shepherd showed his guest 
The triad that he loved the best , 
In turn each fondly cherished gift, 
His villa, £é#ck, courser swift, 
The stranger praised. Then 

‘* Prithee, tell” 

In tone indifferent—‘“‘ art thou well ?” 
‘* Aye, ” quoth the shepherd, ‘‘ rather nay- 
That is—in truth, I cannot say. 
I give the matter little thought, 
Far less, Shohée says, than I ought. 
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*‘Shohée ?” 
‘*My wife. I have but one— 


I would be satisfied with none.” 
‘*Why? Is she shrewish ?” 

‘*Nay, not so. 
She’s good enough as women go.” 


‘“*Ts she unfaithful?” 

‘*Ha! Shohée— 
She only knows our son and me.” 
‘*Yourson ? You love Aim well, of course— 
As well, or better than your horse ?” 


‘** Ay, ay, I love him well enough ; 

But men have natures strong and rough. 
They love the struggle and the race. 
Women and children have their place 

In nature, I must own ; but then 

They are notall in all to men.” 


The stranger lifted high his head, 
Gazed on his host, then sternly said, 
‘*T come to thee from Al Raschid. 
Of further speech there’s little need.” 


He waved his hand. Theshepherd saw 
His well-known cottage thatched with straw 
In place of mansion, and the fold 

In place of stall, the gems and gold 
Forever gone. My tale is told. 


THE WORLD’S MOST PICTURESQUE PLACE 


Those indefatigable travelers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, have at last 
discovered the most picturesque place 
in the world. They describe it in the 
Century, but the name of the town 
they refuse to disclose. We quote 
their description of the outlying 
country: 

The country did not depend upon 
the mere contrasts between day and 
night, between dawn and sunset, for 
its variety. It had numberless re- 
sources of its own. We could not 
walk through the streets of the town, 
we could not venture beyond the 
houses, without its considerately ar- 
ranging itself into a new and original 
composition for our benefit. At every 
turn peaks and plain, river and road, 
churches and -houses, came together 
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in a new way to make a new picture 
for us. Now it was that we chanced 
upon so telling and impressive a sub- 
ject as this of the rocky peak with 
flying buttresses of natural rock, and 
surmounted by the colossal statue of 
the Virgin and Child. No matter 
whether we kept to the plain or to the 
mountains, no matter in which direc- 
tion we followed, there was always 
new and irresistible material to be had. 
Nor did we begin to exhaust it, though 
we stayed in that enchanted world 
day after day, week after week, 
month after month. Mountains, plain, 
cliffs, towers, bridges, streams—the 
‘* motives” were withoutend. Town 
and country, then, were perfection, 
and the hotel was no less irreproach- 
able. And yet all these advantages 
cost us no more than life in exploited 
Barbizon or artist-ridden Concarneau. 
Within easy reach were two large, 
busy towns; the capital was not much 
further away, though to tell its name 
would beto put the envious on the trail. 
On each side of the hills two great rail- 
ways connected important commer- 
cial centers. We were in the very heart 
of a prosperous country, but at the 
same time entirely out of the world, 
and in a town that seemed unknown 
to any one save the natives. The 
place does exist, though we ourselves 
certainly would never have believed 
in it without seeing. We have not 
between us the imagination to invent 
a scene so unreal, so melodramatic, so 
nearly grotesque. We will give no 
hints whatever as to the site of the 
city forgotten by Cook, neglected 
by Murray. We will only ask triumph- 
antly, tantalizingly, “Do you not wish 
you knew where to find the most pic- 
turesque place in the world ?” 





Sport and Sportsmen 


SHARK HUNTING IN 


THE INDIAN OCEAN 





Nicholas Pike relates in 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly some interest- 


Colonel 


ing experiences with sharks in Malay 
waters. On one occasion he made up 
a party of two English army officers 
to accompany him on a shark-baiting 
excursion, and took with him several 
Malay fishermen who were expert in 
the dangerous business. 


‘* We embarked ina whaleboat,” he 
says, ‘‘with a ‘pirogue’ (dugout) 
trailing at our stern, and a dead bul- 
lock astern of that. On board we 
had whaling gear of every description 
used in the capture and destruction 
of these monsters of the deep, with a 
pailful of bullock’s blood from the 
abattoir. We proceeded about half 
a mile from the outer reef, and here 
we anchored our bullock in about 
thirty feet of water. ‘The carcass 
was made to float by artificial means, 
our boats moving twenty-five or 
thirty feet away from it. The bul- 
lock’s blood was thrown overboard. 
Sharks, large and small, began to 
assemble, and in a few minutes we 
had a great number around us. Some 
of the large ones were seen to bite 
huge pieces from the legs and neck. 
We brought our boat near, so that we 
could see and study their habits, 
especially while feeding. So eager 
were they, and the numbers so great, 
all could not get a chance for a 
mouthful, and they began to fight 
each other. It is generally supposed 
that these man-eating sharks—in fact, 
all sharks—turn on their backs when 
they bite, but this is a mistake. If 


you examine a shark’s jaws you will 
at once see that it would be impos- 
sible for him to bite at all in the posi- 
tion attributed to him. The shark 
turns on his side when feeding, and 
bites semicircular pieces with one 
row of teeth; the other rows of teeth 
are seldom used except when fighting 
or when very angry. At any rate, I 
had on this occasion an excellent op- 
portunity of satisfying myself that the 
genus Carcharias of the Indian Ocean 
do this. We were within a few feet 
of a large number of sharks of all 
sizes, from three feet to eighteen, 
and some over twenty feet in length, 
all so intent on feeding that our 
presence was hardly noticed by them. 


After studying all we wished of 
their habits and deciding some point 
previously in doubt, we commenced 


our sport. Our Malay fishermen were 
experts in noosing the shark. It was 
very dangerous business to lean over 
the boat’s side, as these brutes had 
got a taste of blood and were ready to 
bite at anything that they could get 
hold of. A whaleman’s line was care- 
fully coiled in the bow of the boat, 
and a noose was prepared by the 
Malays to slip over the tail of the 
largest shark. We approached slowly 
two good-sized fellows, and the first 
attempt was successfully accom- 
plished; after a few minutes the sec- 
ond one was secured. We then 
backed slowly away, throwing over 
the slack line, till we were some dis- 
tance, or near the edge of the outer 
reef, when we began to ‘take in the 
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slack line and pull. As soon as the 
shark felt this he began to flounder 
and plunge in his endeavor to escape. 
The second one all this time was 
quietly feeding. When we began 
pulling him he plunged at once into 
deep water, where he remained quiet. 
We were overan hour getting the two 
fish into shoal water on the reef. Now 
the real sport began. Just as soon 
as they realized that they were in 
shoal water and there was not much 
tension on the lines, they came for the 
boats with all the ferocity of tigers. 
Ihad now drawn my pirogue to the 
side of the boat and stepped into it, 
with my trained Malay boatman, who 
was to manage it while I killed one of 
the sharks. We _ had previously 
separated them by allowing one a 
large amount of line, so that he had 
swam away nearly to the outer reef 
into deep water. 

The individual I was about to tackle 
was a very savage and pugnacious 
one, and I was a little afraid of him. 
As I approached, head on he came 
for me in the greatest fury, but be- 
fore he reached me he sidled off 
about ten feet to my right, and swam 
out to the full extent of his line. He 
was turned again by those in the 
boat and came rapidly toward me, 
striking the boat obliquely on the left 
side to where I stood, almost throw- 
ing me down. Turning quickly he 
came the third time, going down 
under the water, coming up on the 
other side of the boat, making the 
fourth attack and the last one, for I 
struck him fairly, killing him  in- 
stantly. We now pulled on the other 
one, drawing him from his retreat. 
My friend, Captain S , who had 


excellent nerve, took my place in the 
bow of the pirogue, and after much 
skilful skirmishing killed the other 
shark handsomely with one blow. He 
declared the sport was more exciting 
than tiger or elephant hunting in 
India. Although these brutes are so 
savage and quick in their movements, 
man is a match for them and the 
greatest enemy they have. 


THE LATEST SPORTING FAD 


Boston Transcript 


To us Americans, whose concep- 
tion of outdoor games is getting as 
hot as one can as soon as one Can, 
golf is sure to seem over placid, and 
it never can hope to attain widespread 
popularity in this country, but it has 
this real advantage over most outdoor 
games inasmuch as it is suited equally 
to fat or middle aged men and lithe 
youths. Anyone with two arms, two 
legs and two eyes can play golf. It is 
played thus: Two or more sides, each 
playing its own ball, knock these 
balls from a tee into a hole by succes- 
sive strokes, and the game is won by 
the side holing its ball in the fewest 
strokes. There are eighteen holes 
known as the links, and one round of 
the links is a match unless otherwise 
agreed upon. The match is won by 
the side which gets more holes ahead 
than there remain holes to be played, 
or by the side winning the last hole 
when the match is even. After the 
balls are struck from the tee the ball 
farthest from the hole to which the 
contestants are playing shall be 
played first. Here are some of the 
technical terms used: The sticks are 
called ‘‘clubs.” The ‘‘tee” is a pat 
of sand on which the ball is placed for 
the first stroke. To “address” the 
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base is to put one’s self in a position 
to strike it. The ‘‘brassy” is a 
wooden club with a brass sole; the 
‘*bulger” is a wooden club with a 
convex face; the ‘‘ caddie” is a per- 
son who carries the golfers’ clubs and 
chases the ball when it goes up into 
trees and gets lost in ponds and the 
like. To ‘‘ putt” is to play the ball 
gently when it is close to the hole, 
and the “putting green” is the pre- 
pared ground round the hole. One 
side is ‘‘dormy ” when it is as many 
holes ahead as there remain holes to 
play. - ‘*Gobble” is a rapid straight 
putt into the hole. ‘‘Gutty” the 
rules term, ‘‘a euphemistic term fora 
gutta-percha ball.” A ‘‘bunker” isa 


sand pit and a ‘‘ hazard”’ is a general 
term for long grass, water, molehill 
or other bad ground. 


‘* Loft” is to 
elevate the ball. A ‘‘mashy” is a 
‘* straight faced niblick,” and a ‘‘nib- 
lick” is a heavy iron club used when 
the ball lies in bad places. ‘‘Spoons”’ 
are wooden-headed clubs of three 
lengths, long, middle, and short—the 
head is scooped so as to *‘ loft” the 
ball. 
HUNTING A MOUNTAIN LION 

D. A. Bandini Californian 

One wet winter day my foxhounds 
got on the trail of a very young lion, 
the damp ground giving such power- 
ful scent that the dogs seemed to be 
running by sight. Occasionally I 
would have glimpses of the cub, and 
I could see by its movements that it 
was sorely distressed. Suddenly, far 
up the mountian, sounded a long, 
thrilling cry. It was the mother lion 
telling her offspring that she was 
coming to the rescue. There 
was a large burned spot, perfectly 
clear of brush, through which either 
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the lioness or the cub had to cross 
before they could meet. Fortunately 
for me, the meeting took place almost 
in the middle of the bare ground. 
The hounds had not emerged from 
the brush, but they were coming in 
full cry. When the lioness met her 
cub, she stopped and fondied him, 
but an instant later the foremost 
hound burst through the screen of 
bushes, followed by the whole pack. 
The cub continued its flight, while the 
mother walked toward the on-coming 
dogs. When only a few feet from 
them she made a magnificent leap 
that landed her right in the middle of 
her pursuers, scattering them right 
and left. Then she dashed off in 
great bounds in an opposite direction 
from that taken by her young. The 
stratagem was a perfect success, for 
the hounds, diverted from the origi- 
nal trail, took after the lioness 
in full voice. Up and down the 
mountain side, but always avoid- 
ing the vicinity of her whelp’s 
retreat, the sagacious mother led the 
chase. But it was all in vain. Twist- 
ing and turning was of no avail, for 
the pursuers were led by one of the 
most tireless, relentless and surest 
hounds that ever bayed. The hunt 
at last disappeared in a deep, wooded 
cafion, and from the short, sharp 
barks that came to us presently we 
knew that the game was treed. Work- 
ing our way through the thick brush, 
we found the lioness perched on the 
limb of a largeoak. Oneof my com- 
panions was about to shoot her, when 
I restrained him, remarking that for 
two reasons that animal should live— 
first, because of her tact and bravery; 
second, to enable her to raise her 


whelps, 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ROSE 


Meredith Rhys 


Where lies the scent of the rose? 
In the heart of it. 

’Tis a secret the butterfly knows, 
And a part of it 

She whispered to me one June— 

I shall not forget it soon. 


There, where the petals meet, 
In the heart of it, 
Lies a chalice deep and sweet. 
’Tis the part of it 
Where the rose distils the dew 
It gathers the warm night through. 


AT SUNSET 


J. K. Wetherell Traveler’s Record 


Silence andrest. .. . Thedreaming waters 
lie 
Lulled in the slumbrous hour, the hushed 
warm space 
Of day’s last hour; and in the windless 
sky 
No soaring song, no mounting wing has 
place. 


The sounding wood is still,—its hollow 
ways 
With the vast sunset glow filled through 
and through. 


Speak not nor sigh: e’en words of love or 
praise 
Seem echoes harsh, life’s turmoil to re- 
new. 


W. J. Henderson 


There’s never a robin that pipes of spring, 
Nor a stream that runs and leaps, 
Nor a bee that dreams on drowsy wing 
O’er a perfumed petal’s deeps. 
But has its rhymes and runes; 
Its rhymes and runes, 
Its subtle tunes, 
Whose rhythm in silence sleeps. 


There’s never a star that spins in space, 
Nor a leaf that falls to earth, 

Nor a billow that wrinkles the ocean’s face, 
Nor a rain-drop brought to birth, 


Kate Field’s Washington 


I shall make of the rose a friend. 
In the heart of it 

A message I'll send, I’ll send, 
—Or a part of it, 

For the heart of the rose is small, 

And cannot contain it all. 


She will pin the rose on her breast, 
And the heart of it 

Will whisper my love; has she guessed 
Already a part of it? 

—Sweet rose, lie lightly above 

The pure heart of my love. 


THE LAUGHING BROOK 


Dora Read Goodale The Independent 


‘** Brown little sprightly, chattering brook, 
’Tis forty summers since last we met, 
You with the fish, I with the hook,— 
And, as I live, you’re laughing yet! 


‘** Hoary infant! Still at your play? 
Has nature nothing for you to do? 
I’ve borne the yoke this many a day 
Since I prattled and splashed with you. 


‘*Come, is the witch-pot foaming still? 
The sweet-flag-root, is it here or gone? 

Has Moonshine Gabriel built his mill? 
And the Big Trout, does he live on?” 


Gravely the banker dressed his hook,— 
Softly stole to the haunts of yore, 

The last I heard was the roguish brook, 
Laughing still, as it laughed before ! 


Harper's Weekly 


But has its rhymes and runes; 
Its rhymes and runes, 
Its mystic tunes, 
Of sweet unfathom’d worth. 


There’s many a soul that throbs in time 
With the robin, the leaf, or star, 
That may not voice the silent rhyme; 
But some can hear afar: 
And they, yes they have rhymes and 
runes, 
And they can sing the mystic tunes, 
For they the poets are, 
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THE RAIN THAT COMES OVER THE HILL 


Robert Burns Wilson Harper’s Weekly 


The rain that comes over the hill—the 
rain!— . 
The musical, mystical rain, 
Borne on from the stretch of the temperate 
skies— 
The skies that are gray as are my love's 
eyes. 
Oh the rain!— 
With the sme!l of young wheat from the up- 
land plain— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the 
rain!— 
The mighty and measureless rain, 
That drenches the green, shaking wood- 
land, and sweeps 
Like an avalanche over the dim, tossing 
steeps. 
Oh the rain!— 
That falls with a roar on the vale’s grassy 
floor— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the 
rain!— 
The gleeful and glittering rain, 
That plays hide-and-seek with the sun and 
the shade, 
In showers of jewels that sparkle and fade. 
Oh the rain!— 
That veils the deep meadow and laughs in 
the glade— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the 
rain!— 

The gleeful and glittering rain, 
Refreshing the sun-fevered spaces accurst 
When the forest is faint and the fields are 

athirst. 
Oh the rain!— 
That brings back her soul to the Summer 
again— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the 
rain!— 
The dewy, miraculous rain, 
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With the comforting clouds that drift close 
to the breast 

Of the transfigured Earth, by the soft mists 
caressed. 

Oh the rain!— 

That disturbs not, nor breaks the enchant- 

ment it makes— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 


The rain that comes over the hill—the 
rain!— 
The tearful and tremulous rain, 
That sobs by the wide-open window at 
dawn 
Where the grieving trees weep on the noise- 
less lawn. 
Oh the rain !— 
Falling softly, like shadows of hope that 
are gone— 
The rain that comes over the hill. 
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The storm sits at the organ, 
Whose dusky pipes are trees, 

And sweeps the leafy keyboard 
As players sweep the keys 

When groin’d roofs of cathedrals 
Shake with the harmonies 


Play on, O wild musician ; 
Touch the responsive keys, 

And make the huge pipes tremble 
With ravishing melodies ! 

I feel the zealot’s rapture, 
I know his ecstacies ! 


Boom, bronze bells of the thunder, 
As when the Host invites 

Man’s kneeling adoration 
Before the altar lights— 

The mystic, waxen planets, 
That wink in perfum’d nights! 


What are the fanes and altars 
That bow before Time’s rod ? 

This is the grandest temple 
That Levite ever trod— 

This vast psalm best expresses 
The majesty of God! 
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A RESCUE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ARMAND DAYOT FOR CURRENT LITERATURE, 


I have somewhere related the ter- 
rible adventure of a little fourteen 
year old boy, whom the Ploumanach 
fishermen saw one morning at break 
of day returning into port, managing 
the boat himself, while his grand- 
father, who was lashed to the mast 
rigid and white as a statue, and mo- 
tionless but for the tremor of the 
boat, seemed to be watching him fix- 
edly with his great, wide-open eyes. 


During the night they had been fish- 
ing, sometimes on the open sea, some- 
times on the far side of Les Sept Isles. 
While in the act of raising a net that 
was heavier than usual the old man 
had fallen to the bottom of the boat 
stone dead, without so much as utter- 


ing a cry. The child, who was at 
first much terrified, had fallen 
on his knees beside his grandfather 
and breathed a little prayer. Then, 
after having tied the dead man 
securely to the mast, he had 


seized the heavy oars in his weak 
little hands, and in spite of the 
darkness and the tears’ which 
dimmed his eyes, the dangerous reefs 
and the strong current, had succeeded 
in reaching port. He had no mother, 
his father had gone to his last sleep 
in the cold Iceland sea, and his only 
brother had been drowned recently 
while lobster fishing on the coast of 
the isle of Sein. (In this country of 
sadness and mourning 
death comes very sudden- 
ly.) A kind-hearted pilot, 
who was poor in this 
world’s goods but rich in 
children, took him at 
once into his own family. 
One more or less made 
little difference. 

This pathetic occur- 
rence in the lives of these 
poor fishermen was re- 
called to my memory a 
short time ago when I 
came across the follow- 
ing paragraph in a little 
Brittany journal. It 

will probably never find its way 
into any of the Parisian papers: 
‘We offer our hearty congratula- 
tions to Yvon le Brezellec, captain of 
La Langouste, of the port of Guemeur, 
who, during the storm on the night of 
the seventh, went alone to the assist- 
ance of Yves-Marie le Floch, of Ker- 
goat, whose boat had_ capsized. 
Thanks to the bravery of Le Bre- 
zellec Ives, Le Floch wassaved. But, 
alas! the cruel sea demanded a vic. 
tim, and notwithstanding the phe- 
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nomenal promptness with which Le 
Brezellec arrived on the scene, Le 
Floch’s son, a child of twelve, who 
always accompanied his father fish- 
ing, perished during that terrible 
night. By the time the captain of 
La Langouste was able to reach the 
rock upon which Le Floch had taken 
refuge, the boy was already dead. 
He lay calm and still in his father’s 
arms, and the heroic Le Brezellec was 
obliged to content himself with taking 
on board the dead body of the poor 
child, who will at least rest in holy 
ground. We hope that the praise- 
worthy conduct of the brave captain 
has been recorded above.”’ 


I at once scented under this heavy 
phraseology a sad and tragic story, 
one of those heartrending dramas 


which are so frequently enacted at 
this time of year on the wild coast of 
Lower Brittany, the humble heroes 
of which have generally for witnesses 
only the passing sea gulls and the re- 


morseless, foam-covered rocks. Be- 
ing anxious to know all the de- 
tails, I wrote to Yvon le Brezellec, 
who is one of my best friends in that 
part of the country. Here is his an- 
swer : 
‘December 14th, 1892. 

‘*T am going to tell you, Monsieur 
Dayot, all that you care to know in 
regard to what passed on the night of 
Monday, the seventh of this month, 
in the passage known as Les Fillettes, 
where there are the worst rocks that 
I have ever seen. It was in the 
neighborhood of eleven o’clock in 
the evening, the sea was high, and 
the wind blew so strong from the 
east that my poor hut was shaken 
with every gust. Not being able 
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to sleep, I got up, threw some dry 
rushes on the fire, and sat down 
to smoke my pipe and watch the 
blaze. Itis very depressing, Monsieur, 
to be utterly alone at such moments. 
My thoughts always turn to my two 
sons, who are buried in China, and 
my poor wife, who died of grief at 
their loss. And then I begin to feel 
very old and forlorn. However, the 
storm increased with such violence 
that I decided to go outside to 
look after my boat, and assure 
myself that she had not gotten 
adrift. Ah! Monsieur, what a fright- 
ful uproar! I have been in many 
countries, but never have I witnessed 
anything like that storm. AsI stepped 
out I was almost thrown to the 
ground. Black night was everywhere. 
Not a star in the sky. Huge waves 
dashed against La Pierre Rouge and 
splashed into my cabin, which in an 
instant was enveloped in_ spray. 
Sometimes I had to go on my 
hands and knees so as not to be car- 
ried off my feet and driven against the 
stones. I was glad to find that La Lan- 
gouste, though rudely shaken in the 
little creek of Penglaz, where she 
danced like a buoy, was secure. How- 
ever, as a precaution, I thought it best 
to double the rope which held my 
anchor. Then, thinking to myself 
that there was no reason why I should 
stay out in this villainous weather, I 
was Starting to return on the Castel- 
Brezellec course, when all at once, in 
the midst of the storm, I heard a voice 
calling for help. The sounds which 
were borne on the east wind came 
from the direction of Les Fillettes. 
You know, Monsieur, that I have 
seen many and various kinds of peo- 
ple, and that I am not easily moved. 
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But in the midst of this dark, cold 
night the sound of those despairing 
cries, sometimes prolonged like the 
screams of a dog which was being 
dashed to its death, made a cold 
shiver go down my back. Oh! God, 
but it was sad! 


‘*What was to be done? I was 
entirely alone, and the sea was at its 
worst. If only my two neighbors, 
Pierre and Jean-Marie le Troadec, 
had been there! They are fine fel- 
lows, hardened to fatigue, and as brave 
as lions. But they had gone to Saint 
Malo to sell their lobsters. 

Besides, I really do not 
know that I should have 
advised them to risk their 
young lives on such a 
night. But the unfortu- 
nate creature who was 
there 


drowning down - 
shrieked so loud that it 
made my heart ache, and 


I embarked. I felt that 

my old skin was of no 

great consequence. I had 

really no reason for living, 

since my two children 

were dead and my poor wife had 
gone to rejoin them. Before rais- 
ing the anchor I confided my 
soul to Our Lady of Gavel, made 
the sign of the cross, and then 
started on my errand. The dark- 
ness was past description. The 
first thing I knew I was caught 
in abit of sea which just 
missed upsetting me. I was quite 
giddy from the shock, and lost one of 
my oars, which I could not recover. 
It was a bad start. There was 
now nothing for me to do but to scull. 
Meanwhile the cries were becom- 
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ing more and more urgent, but at the 
same time weaker and weaker. That 
gave me courage. Having con- 
tinued on for nearly an hour, and 
miraculously avoided les Clous, 
Les Ormeaux, Les Haches, Les 
Moisi—all those maddening rocks 
which echoed loudly on either side in 
the night—I succeeded in getting into 
thecurrent of Le Croix channel, which 
ought, provided I met with no acci- 
dent, to have brought me to Les Fil- 
lettes in half an hour. But I was 
blinded by the wind and sea, and my 


‘boat was filling in an alarming way. 


At this moment I believed myself 
to be hopelessly lost, and a kind of 
fear seized me and made me turn to- 
ward the rock of Rocghir, which the 
sea never covers, and which was only 
the distance of two boat lengths from 
me. Come, old Le Brezellec, I said to 
myself, this is no time to hesitate. 
You must go on to the end. And I 
proceeded. But I felt my strength 
giving out, and I began to regret my 
useless venture. 

‘The calling had become so weak 
that I could hardly hear it. It would 
doubtless have ceased by the time 
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that I arrived. This thought made 
my heart sink. Then to give courage 
to the poor wretch, so that he would 
hold out a little longer, I called with 
all my might, ‘Courage, my friend! 
help iscoming. Hold fast, hold fast!’ 
The voice answered me, but more 
and more feebly, and I kept on crying, 
‘hold fast, hold fast,’ all the while 
using my oar vigorously. Ah! Mon- 
sieur, La Langouste is an excellent 
boat. Iarrived at last, and just in time. 
The rock upon which the poor wretch 
had taken refuge was already being 
swept by the rising sea. He was cling- 
ing to it with great difficulty, for the 
water was up tohisshoulders. With one 
hand he held up the inanimate body 
of achild. He could no longer call 
for help, for at each attempt the water 
filled his mouth. It was pitiful to see 
the waves shake them both and bruise 
the rock. I ap- 
proached this cursed stone with 
considerable’ difficulty. My one 
thought was to save the poor crea- 
tures, but at the same time I did not 
want to damage La Langouste any 
more than was necessary. 

‘**T am Yves-Marie le Fioch, of 
Kergoat,’ called the man to me. 
‘Save me, for the love of God!’ 

** «And I,’ was the reply, ‘am Yvon 
le Brezellec, of Guemeur, and were 
you Satan himself I would not leave 
you in this peril.’ 

‘‘T was thankful when they were 
both in the bottom of my boat. 
Meanwhile the child had _ not 
stirred, and his father, who kept cry- 
ing, ‘ Little Jean, little Jean,’ had lain 
down and folded him in his arms and 
pressed kiss after kiss upon his face. 
Suddenly he fell on his knees and 
commenced to tear his hair, exclaim- 


them against 
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ing, ‘Oh! my little Jean is dead! He 
was all { had. He does not move. 
He is cold.’ I said nothing, but 
the tears rolled down my cheeks, 
for the sad _ sight touched my 
heart and made me think of my own 
poor children. Ah! horror of hor- 
rors, Monsieur! What a terrible 
night that was! But that is not all. 
We had to get back. This time 
the wind, the sea, the tide—all of 
God’s elements—were against us. 
But we reached port notwithstanding. 
At last I was once more in the 
creek of Penglaz. I anchored my 
boat, which was half full of water, 
and then landed my sad cargo. Le 
Floch, overcome by the cold, had 
fainted. I carried first one and then the 
other into my cabin, where I lighted 
a big fire. Le Floch was not long in 
coming to himself, but his grief was 
so great that I felt almost remorseful 
for having gone in search of him. 
When he was a little more calm I 
asked him how the accident had hap- 
pened. He told me that in the early 
morning the clouds had looked men- 
acing and that he had started to try 
and save his nets, which he had cast 
near Rousick. He had succeeded in 
getting them all on board, and was 
returning well satisfied with the result 
of his expedition, when the threatened 
storm broke. He was then in the 
middle of the bay of Tomelin (you 
know the place where there are such 
great numbers of curlews and herons 
on the islands). He had a strong 
little boat, which held her own 
well. But the wind blew hard 
and the waves were huge. All 
his nets were soon carried away. A 
particularly strong gust broke his fore- 
mast, which struck his son on the head 
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in falling. He was thrown down and 
never moved again. 

‘**¢When I saw him fall,’ said Le 
Floch, ‘I let everything go and threw 
myself down beside him, but the boat, 
left without any guidance, was caught 
crosswise by a wave and thrown 
against oneof Les Fillettes, where she 
went to pieces. All at once I found 
myself in the water with my child in 
my arms. I swam to the nearest side 


of the rock, and it was from there 
that I gave vent to the cries which 
you heard. At any rate the poor lit- 
‘ tle fellow’s body will rest in holy 
ground, and will not be food for the 
eels and crabs.’ The unhappy man 
again burst into tears as he knelt be- 
side my bed, upon which I had laid 
little Jean, whose eyes were still 
open and who wasstiff asa frozen fish. 
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I have finished my story, Mon- 
sieur. I hope you know all you wish. 
However, I am at your service, and 
sign myself with assurances of my re- 
spect, your humble servant, 

‘* Yves-MARIE LE BREZELLEC.”’ 

I have only allowed myself to give 
this story a few light touches ne- 
cessitated by the construction of cer- 
tain sentences, the remarkable spell- 








too strongly realistic 
color of several local expressions. 


ing, and the 


MANUAL Laspor. — Father, What 
would you like tobe when you grow 
up? Boy—I’d like to be a brick- 
layer. ‘‘ That’s a commendable am- 
bition. Why would you like to be a 
bricklayer?” ‘‘ ’Cause there’s so many 
days when bricklayers can’t work.’ 





She is a very pretty girl, though 
that counts for nothing with either of 
us, and her frock is yellow and brown, 
with pins here and there. Some of 
these pins are nearly a foot long, and 
when they are not in use she keeps 
them in her hat, through which she 
stabs them far down into her brain. 
This makes me shudder; but, she is 
so constructed that it does not seem 
to hurt, and in that human pincush- 
ion the daggers remain until it is time 
for her to put on her jacket again. 
Her size is six-and-a-quarter, and she 
can also get into sixes. She comes 
here occasionally (always looking as 
if she had born that 
morning), to sit in the big chair and 
discuss what,sort of a girl sheis, with 
other matters of moment. When she 
herself forward — 
and 


been afresh 


suddenly flings 
clasping her hands on her knee 
says ‘‘Oh!” I know that she has 
remembered something which must 
out at once or endanger her health; 
and whether it be ‘‘I don’t believe in 
anybody or anything—there!” or 
‘*Why do we die so soon?” or ‘I 
buy drops by the half 
pound,” I am expected to regard it, 
for the time being, as one of the big- 
gest things of the day. I allow her, 
but no other, to mend my fire; and 
some of her most profound thoughts 
have come to her with a jerk while 
holding the poker. However, she is 
not always serious, for, though her 
face is often so wistful that to be 
within a yard of it is too close for 
safety, she sometimes jests gleefully, 
clapping her hands; but I never 


chocolate 
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laugh, rather continue smoking hard; 
and this she (very properly) puts 
down to my lack of humor. The 
reason we get on so well is because I 
treat her exactly as if she were a 
man, as per agreement. Ours is a 
platonic friendship, or, at least, was, 
for she went off half an hour ago with 
her head in the air. 
THE BARGAIN. 

After only one glance in the mir- 
ror, she had spread herself out in the 
big chair, which seems to me to put 
its arms round her. Then this jumped 


out: 
‘*And I had thought you so trust- 
(She always begins in the 


worthy. 
middle.) 

‘*What have I done?” 
though I knew. 

‘* Yesterday,” she said; ‘‘ when you 
put me into that cab. Oh, you didn’t 
do it, but you tried to.” 

“Do what?” 

She screwed her mouth, whereupon 
I smoked hard, lest I should attempt 
to doit again. But she would have 
an answer. 

‘* Men are all alike,’ 
dignantly. 

‘* And you actually think,” I broke 
out, bitterly, ‘‘that if I did meditate 
such an act (for one brief moment), 
I was yielding to the wretched im- 
pulses to which other men give way! 
Miss Gunnings, do you know me no, 
better than that?” 

‘*T don’t see what you mean,” she 
replied. (Her directness is sometimes 
a little annoying.) 

I wagged my head mournfully, and 


I asked, 


she said, in- 


*From ‘‘ Two of Them,” the latest collection of short stories by J. M. Barrie. (Lovell, 


Coryell & Co.) 
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there ensued a pause, for I did 
not quite know what I meant my- 
self. 

‘*What do you mean?” she asked, 
more gently, my face showing her 
that I was deeply hurt—not angry, 
but hurt. 

I laid my pipe on the mantelpiece, 
and speaking very sadly, proved to 
her that I had nothing in common 
with other men, though I forget now 
how I proved it. If I seemed to act 
as they did my motives were quite 
different, and, therefore, I should be 
judged from another standpoint. 
Also I looked upon her as a child, 
while I felt very old (there are six 
years between us). 

‘‘And now,” said I, with emotion, 
‘*as you still think that I tried to— 
to do it from the wretched ordinary 
motive (namely, because I wanted to), 
I suppose you and I must part. I 
have explained the affair to you be- 
cause it is painful to me to be misun- 
derstood. Good-by, I shall always 
think of you with sincere regard.” 

Despite an apparent effort to con- 
trol it, my voice broke. Then she 
gave way. She put her hand into 
mine, and with tears in her eyes, 
asked me to forgive her, which I did. 
This little incident it was that showed 
her how different I am from other 
men, and led to the drawing up of 
our platonic agreement, which we 
signed, so to speak, that afternoon 
over the poker. I promised to be to 
her such a friend as I am to Mr. 
Thompson; I even undertook, if nec- 
essary, to scold her though she cried 
(as she hinted she should probably 
do), and she was to see that it was 
for her good, just as Thompson sees 
it when I scold him. 


A NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE. 

**T shall have to call you ‘ Mary.’”’ 

**T don’t see that.” 

“Yes, it is customary among real 
friends. They expect it of each 
other.” 

I was not looking her in the face, 
so cannot tell how she took this at 
first. However, after she had eaten 
a chocolate drop in silence, she 
said: 

** But you don’t call Mr. Thomp- 
son by his Christian name?” 

‘*Certainly I do.” 

‘** And he would feel slighted if you 
did not ?” 

‘*He would be extremely pained.” 

‘* What is his Christian name ?” 

‘*Thompson’s Christian name ? Oh, 
his Christian name. Thompson's 
Christian name is—ah— Harry.” 

‘*But I thought his initials were 
J. T. Those are the initials on that 


umbrella you never returned to him.” 


‘*Is that so? Then my suspicions 
were correct, the umbrella was not 
his own. How like him!” 

‘*T had an idea that you merely 
called him Thompson.” 

‘* Before other people only. Men 
friends address each other in one way 
in company, but in quite another way 
when they are alone.” 

‘*Oh, well, if it is customary.” 

‘‘If it were not I would not pro- 
pose such a thing.” 

Another chocolate drop, and then, 

‘**Mary, dear — 4 

** Dear!” 

‘*That is what I said.” 

“T don’t think it worthy of you. 
It is taking two chocolate drops when 
I only said you could have one.” 

‘*Well, when I get my hand into 
the bag I admit—I—I mean Thomp- 
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son would have not been so nig- 
gardly.” 

‘*T am certain you don’t call him 
‘Harry, dear.’ ” 

“Not, perhaps, as a rule; but at 
times men friends are more demon- 
strative than you think them. For 
instance, if Thom —I mean Harry — 
was ill - 

‘*But I am quite well.’’ 
** Still, with all this 


about on 


influenza 


HER BACK. 

She had put her jacket on the table, 
her chocolate drops on the mantel- 
piece, her gloves on the couch. In- 
deed, the room was full of her, and I 
was holding her scarf, just as I hold 
Thompson’s. 

‘*T walked down Regent street be- 
hind you, yesterday,” I said, sternly, 
‘and your back told me you were 
vain.” 

‘*T am not vain of my personal ap- 


pearance, at any rate.” 

‘* How could you be?” 

She looked at me sharply, but my 
face was without expression, and she 
She remembered that I had 


sighed. 
no humor. 

‘* Whatever my faults are, and they 
are many, vanity is not one of them.” 

‘*When I said you had a bad tem- 
per, you made the same remark about 
it. Also, when 

‘* That was last week, stupid! 
of course, if you think me ugly-—— 

‘**T did not say that.” 

‘*Ves, you did.” 

‘*But if you think nothing of your 
personal appearance, why blame me 
if I agree with you?” 

She rose haughtily. 

‘* Sit down.” 

‘*T won't. 


99 


sut, 


” 


Give me my scarf.” 
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Her eyes were flashing. She has 
all sorts of eyes. 

‘Tf you really want to know what 
I think of your personal appearance 


9” 


**T don't.” 

I resumed my pipe. 

** Well?” she said. 

** Well?” 

‘*Oh, I thought you were going to 
say something.” 

‘*Only that your back pleased me 
in certain other respects.”’ 

She let the chair take her back into 
its embrace. 

‘**Mary, dear!” 

It is a fact that she was crying. 
After I had made a remark or two: 
glad you think me 
pretty,’’ she said, frankly, ‘‘ for 
though I don’t think so myself, I like 
other people to think it, and some- 
how I thought you considered me 
plain. My nose is all wrong, isn’t it?” 

‘*Let me see.” 

**So you admit you were entirely 
mistaken in calling me vain?” 

‘* You have proved that I was.’ 

However, after she had drawn the 
daggers out of her head and put them 
into the scarf (or whatever part of a 
lady’s dress it is that is worked with 
daggers), and when the door had 
closed on her, she opened it and hur- 
riedly fired these shots at me: 

‘* Yes, Iam horridly vain—I do my 
hair every night before I go to bed— 
I was sure you admired me the very 
first time we met—I know I have a 
pretty nose—good afternoon.” 

HER SELFISHNESS. 

She was making spills for me, be- 

cause those Thompson made for me 


“*T am so 


’ 


had run down. 
** Mary.” 
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** Well?” 

‘** Mary, dear!” 

‘**T am listening.” 

** That is all.” 

** You havé such a curious, waste- 
ful habit of saying one’s name as if 
it were a remark by itself.” 

‘*Yes, Thompson has noticed that 
also. However, I think I meant to 
add that it is very good of you to 
make those spills. I wonder if you 
would do something else for me?” 

“As a friend?” 

‘*Yes. I want you to fill my pipe, 
and ram down the tobacco with your 
little finger.” 

**You and Mr. Thompson do that 
for each other?” 

** Often.” 

‘*Very well; give it me. 
way?” 

‘*TIt smokes beautifully. 
a dear, good girl.” 

She let the poker fall. 

‘Oh, I’m not,” she wailed. ‘‘I 
am not really kindhearted; it is all 
selfishness.” 

This came out with a rush, but I 
am used to her, and kept my pipe 
in. 

‘¢Even my charities are only a hid- 
eous kind of selfishness,” she con- 
tinued, with clasped hands. ‘‘ There 
is that poor man who sells match- 
boxes at the corner of the street, for 
instance. I sometimes give him two- 
pence.” (She carries an enormous 
purse, but there is never more than 
two-pence in it.) 

‘*That is surely not selfish,” I 
said. 

‘Tt is,” she said, seizing the poker 
as if intending to do for herself that 
instant. ‘‘] never give him any- 
thing simply because I see he needs 


This 


You are 
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it, but only occasionally when I feel 
happier than usual. I am only think- 
ing of my own happiness when I give 
it tohim. That is the personifica- 
tion of selfishness.”’ 

‘* Mary!” 

**Well, if that isn’t, this is. I 
only give him something when I am 
passing him, at any rate. I never 
dream of crossing the street on 
purpose todo it. Oh, I should need 
to be terrifically happy before I 
would bother crossing to give him 
anything. There! what do you think 
of me now?” 

‘You gave him something on Mon- 
day when I was with you?” 

* Yes,” 

‘*Then you were happy at that 
time?” 

“‘What has that got to do with it?” 

‘*A great deal.” 

I rose. 

‘* Mary, dear 

‘“*No! Go and sit over there.’ 

STAGGERERS. 

The subjects we have discussed 
over the poker! For instance: 

The rapidity with which we grow 
old. 

What on earth Mr. Meredith means 
by saying that woman will be the last 
thing civilized by man. 

Thompson. 

What will it all matter a hundred 
years hence? 

How strangely unlike other people 
we two are! 

The nicest name for a woman. 
(Mary.) 

The mystery of being and not be- 
ing. 

Why does Mary exist? 

Does Mary exist? 

She had come in, looking very dole- 


” 
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ful, and the reason was, that the 
more she thought it over, the less 
could she see why she existed. This 
came of reading a work entitled 
‘‘Why Do We Exist ?”—a kind of 
book that ought not to be published, 
for it only makes people unhappy. 
Mary stared at the problem with 
wide, fixed eyes until I compelled her 
to wink by putting another in front of 
it, namely, ‘‘Do You Exist?” In 
her ignorance she thought there was 
no doubt of this, but I lent her a 
‘* Bishop Berkeley,’”’ and since then 
she has taken to pinching herself onthe 
sly, just to make sure that she is still 
there. 
HER SCARF. 

So far I had not (as will have been 
noticed) by a word or look or sign 
broken the agreement which rendered 
our platonic friendship possible. I 
had not even called her darling, and 
this because, having reflected a good 
deal on the subject, I could not per- 
suade myself that this was one of my 
ways of addressing Thompson. And 
I would have continued the same 
treatment had it not been for her 
scarf, which has proved beyond all 
bearing. That scarf is entirely re- 
sponsible for what happened to-day. 
It is a stripe of faded terra-cotta, and 
she ties it round her mouth before 
going out into the fog. Her face is 
then sufficiently irritating, but I could 
endure it by looking another way, did 
she not recklessly make farewell re- 
marks through her scarf, which is 
very thin. Then her mouth—in short, 
I can’t put up with this. I had warned 
her repeatedly. But she was like a 
mad girl, or, perhaps, she did not un- 
derstand my meaning. 

‘*Don’t come near me with that 








thing round your mouth,” I have told 
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her a dozen times. I have refused firm- 
ly to tie it for her. Ihave put the table 
between me and it, and she asked 
why through the scarf. She was 
quite mad. 

And to-day, when I was feeling 
rather strange at any rate! It all 
occurred in a moment. 

‘* Don’t attempt to speak with that 
scarf round you,” I had said, and 
said it with my back to her. 

‘*You think I can’t because it is 
too tight?"’ she asked. 

‘*Go away,” I said. 

She turned me round. 

‘* Why,” she said wonderingly, ‘‘ it 
is quite loose. I believe I could whis- 
tle through it.” 

She did whistle through it. 
finished our platonic friendship. 


That 


FIVE MINUTES AFTERWARD. 


I spoke wildly, fiercely, exultingly ; 
and she, all the time was trying to 
put on her jacket, and could not find 
the sleeve. 

‘It was your own fault; but I am 
glad. I warned you. Cry away. I 
like to see you crying.” 

‘*T hate you!” 

‘*No, you don’t.” 

** A friend——”’ 

‘*Friend! Pooh! Bah! Pshaw!” 

‘*Mr. Thompson——” 

‘*Thompson! Tehut! Thompson! 
His Christian name isn’t Harry. I 
don t know whatit is. I don’t care!” 

** You said——” 

‘*It was a lie. Don’t screw your 
mouth in that way.” 

‘*T will, if I like.” 

‘*T warn you!” 

**T don’t care. Oh? oh!” 

‘*T warned you,” 
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‘*Now I know you in your true 
colors.” 

**You do, and I glory init. Pla- 
tonic friendship—fudge! I quarrelled 
with you that time to be able to hold 
your hands when we made it up. 
When you thought I was reading your 
character I— Don’t — screw — your 
mouth!” 

‘* Give me my scarf.” 

‘*T lent you Berkeley so that I could 
take hold of you by the shoulders on 
the pretence that I was finding out 
whether you existed.” 

‘* Good-by forever!” 

‘‘All the time we were discussing 
the mystery of Being I was thinking 
how much I should like to put my 
hands beneath your chin and flick it.” 

‘‘TIf you ever dare to speak to me 
again i 

‘* Don’t — screw — your — mouth. 
And I would rather put my fingers 
through your hair than write the 
greatest poem in——” 

She was gone, leaving the scarf be- 
hind her. 

My heart sank. I flung open my 
window (six hansoms came immedi- 
ately), and I could have jumped after 
her. But I did not. What I saw had 
a remarkable effect on my spirits. I 
saw her cross the street on purpose 
to give twopence to the old man who 
sells the matches. All’s well with the 
world. As soon as I can lay down 
the scarf I am going west to the 
house where Mary, dear, lives. 


The Tar’s French.—London Figaro 


A ludicrous story is told of a great 
naval function which took place dur- 
ing the reign of the last Napoleon 
and the Empress Eugénie. Several 
American vessels were present, and 
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they were drawn up in line to salute 
the Empress’s yacht as it passed. 
The French sailors, of course, manned 
the yards of their ships, and shouted 
** Vive l’Impératrice!” The Ameri- 
can Admiral knew that it was im- 
possible to teach these words to his 
men in the time left to him, so he 
ordered his crew to shout ‘Beef, 
lemons, and cheese!” The imperial 
yacht came on, and as it passed the 
fleet there was a mighty roar of ‘‘Beef, 
lemons, and cheese.” And the Em- 
press said she had never received 
such an ovation before. 


A Brilliant Retort.—Harper’s Bazar 

After-dinner speaking is an art, 
and, like many other arts, its excel- 
lence has much to do with the mood 
of the artist. Some of the best of our 
after-dinner speakers sometimes fail, 
but it is not often that failure results 
in the enrichment of the world’s store 
of epigram, as it did in the case of Lord 
Erskine many years ago. When Lord 
Erskine was made a member of that 
highly honorable body, the Fish- 
mongers’ Company of London, he 
made an after-dinner speech on the 
occasion of his first appearance among 
them asa member. Upon his return 
he said to a friend: 

‘*T spoke ill to-day, and stammered 
and hesitated in the opening.” 

‘You certainly floundered,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ but I thought you did so 
in compliment to the fish-mongers!”’ 

INSULTED.—Smith—I met a man 
to-day who told me I looked like you. 
Jones (fiercely)—Who was it? If I 
can find him I’ll knock him down. 
Smith (calmly)—Don’t trouble your- 
self; I knocked him down at once, 








A LITTLE 


COMPANY* 





CHARACTERS: 

DoOROTHEA CHURCHILL, 
widow. 

Puitip Dickson, her friend. 

Amy Boynton, Dorothea’s cousin, 
Sor whom the little company ts given. 

BRUCE ANDERSON, a newly-fledged 
M.D. 

Mr. LAURANCE HENDRICKS, MAJOR 
ALVERTON, Miss GRAHAM, and others. 

SCENE: DororuHeEa’s home. Double 
parlors with sliding doors. Modern 
furnishings—Oriental rugs, odd chairs, 
etc. Wéindow-seats piled with cushions 
and skins. Shelves burdened with 
curios over windows and doors. Pict- 
ures innumerable on the rough plaster 
walls. Guests are assembling. A Babel 
of voices rises from groups in conversa- 
tion. Before the fire-place stand Amy 
and Dr. BRUCE ANDERSON. 

Dr. Bruce ANDERSON. I should 
think it would be great fun. How 
did your cousin happen to think of it? 

Amy. Well, she wanted to have 
some sort of a little company for me, 
and’she’s not really entertaining yet, 
you know—and musicales are so 
stupid, and receptions are too formal. 
I hate cards, and a dancing party 
would have been too gay. 

Dr. ANDERSON. Too gay? Why? 

Amy. How stupid you are! You 
know that her—that she—that Doro- 
thea hasn’t been a widow long enough 
—why, it would be simply dreadful 
for her to give a dancing party now. 
She has just taken off crepe! 

Dr. ANDERSON Oh, I see! And 
when one has just taken off crepe one 
must not think of anything so vio- 


a young 





lently gay as dancing; while dumb 
crambo, real mild 

Amy. How can you joke about 
such serious things? Perhaps if you 
were a widow 

Dr. ANDERSON. If I were 
charming a widow as Dorothea 

Amy. Hush, they’re ready! 

[ Zhe sliding doors are opened to re- 
veal five characters engaged ina wild 
pantomime, trying to act ‘‘something to 
rhyme with my.”” | 

CHORUS OF SPECTATORS. 
isn’t ‘‘ fly”! [Doors close.] 

Amy. That was clever, wasn’t it? 
How ridiculous Major Alverton 
looked! 

Dr. ANDERSON. He always does. 
He prides himself upon it! And Mrs. 
Graham! I never dreamed she could 
be so funny! Let’s see, what were 
we talking about? 

Amy. About Dorothea. 
lovely? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Phil Dickson seems 
to think so! 

Amy. Oh! 


as 


No; it 


Isn’t she 


[After an agitated si- 
lence.| You think he is in love with 


her? Poor fellow! 

Dr. ANDERSON. Why ‘“‘poor fel- 
low’? I thought you thought Doro- 
thea was a perfect 

Amy. Ido! Sheis! She is per- 
fectly lovely! But—it is too bad for 
—for Mr. Dickson. Dorothea will 
never marry again! Her heart is 
buried with her husband [solemnly]; 
she told me so. 

Dr. ANDERSON. She did? Did she 
tell you that? [After another agitated 
silence.| When? 


*Amy Elizabeth Leigh, in Kate Field’s Washington. 
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Amy. 
day 

Dr. ANDERSON. The day after 
the funeral? Of course! But she’s 
had time to—to sort of recover it— 
exhume it, so to speak, don’t you 
think? 

Amy [indignantly]. No, indeed! 
You needn’t think just because Doro- 
thea tries to be cheerful and—and all 
that, that she is reconciled. No, in- 
deed? I hate second marriages! 

Dr. ANDERSON Yes, but 

Amy. No; you can never convince 
me! Dorothea wouldn't think of 
marrying; not even Mr. Dickson. 

Dr. ANDERSON [expressively]. Oh! 
Dickson! But perhaps 

Amy. Oh, here comes Larry Hen- 
dricks! I haven’t seen him since he 
went on to school last fall. [Smiles ra- 
diantly. | 

Dr. ANDERSON [2 


Why, the day after—the 


his heart]. 
Confound Larry Hendricks! 


LarRY. Room on that hearth for 
me? Thanks, Bruce, I think I'll 
squeeze in next to Amy. And how’s 
Amy? What a grown-up person 
she’s got to be! Trailing skirts, and 
a coiffure, by Jove! [Scans her from 
top to toe.| I say, Miss Boynton, 
where are the long curls I used to 
pull? Where the girl I romped with 
last summer? 

Amy. And where’s the boy I 
quarreled with a yearago? Howa 
moustache changes a—a man! [ Gazing 
at him through her lorgnette.| I don’t 
like it at all! 

Larry. You dont like it? And 
have I spent a year, a whole year— 
[Dismal wailings are heard and the 
doors part to show the distracted five 
striving to suggest something else to 
rhyme with ‘* my.” | 
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CuHorus oF CONVULSED SPECTA- 
Tors. No! It isn’t cry! [Doors 
close. | 

Amy. Oh! how killing! Did you 
ever hear anything so dreadful? It 
sounded like Dante’s Inferno! 

Larry. Did you see Judge 
Graham? His face was positively 
purple! He’d have gone into apo- 
plexy in another minute. 

Dr. ANDERSON. Pity they didn’t 
keep it up! The Judge would make 
such an interesting post-mortem. 

Amy [with elaborate politeness]. 
Doctor Anderson, if you could, with- 
out too great an effort, spare us 
these allusions to [shuddering| ex- 
humations and post-mortems and other 
purely professional subjects... I—I 
think— # 

Dr. ANDERSON [meekly], I beg 
your pardon, I am sure. Let’s see, 
what were we talking about? 

Amy. About Dorothea and Mr. 
Dickson, and—second marriages. 

Larry [eagerly]. You don’t mean 
it? Shall I go congratulate them? 

Amy and Dr. ANDERSON [as one 
voice|. No! 

Dr. ANDERSON [clutching LARRY'S 
Be still, man! [Fiercely] Be 
Have you no—Most absurd 
thing I ever heard of! What put 
such a notion into your head? Doro- 
thea and—er—Dickson! [JZeughing 
miserably,| Ha! ha! eh, Amy? 

Amy. Of course! Ha! ha! 
fectly absurd! Dorothea 
second marriages! 

Larry. Oh, well now, you know, 
old Churchill was rather a—a chump. 
Don’t expect Dorothea 

Amy. This is gossip! I detest 
gossip! Let’s talk about something 
else. Do look at that superb bit of 


arm|. 
still! 


per- 
hates 
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Indian pottery. Dorothea got it 
last—— 

[Doors open to disclose the back parlor 
converted into an impromptu banquet 
hail. | 

CHORUS OF 
they've guessed it! 
pie. 


plause. | 


SPECTATORS. 
That’s it! 


Oh, 
It’s 


[Doors close amid frantic ap- 


DoroTHEA [| flushed and weary, 
after her recent exertions tn the panto- 
mime to PHILIP DICKSON, who sits be- 
side her, fanning indefatigably|. Yes, 
it was fun; but such work! I hope 
the other side will have to work as 
hard! But, then, nothing can tire 
Amy and Larry Hendricks; they're 
still in the youthfully effervescent 
Aren’t you tired, too? 
Dickson. Yes, tired of 


stage. 

PHILIP 
waiting. 

DoROTHEA., 

Puitie Dickson. Yes; waiting for 
a chance to talk to you. Dorothea, 
I [LARRY HENDRICKS sgueeses 
through a crack between the doors, and 
atproaches DOROTHEA. They whisper 
together. | 

Puitip Dickson [7x his heart]. Con- 
found Larry Hendricks! 

DororHeEA. All right, Larry; just 
run up stairs to the front chamber. 
The maid will show you the way and 
give you all you need. Wait! I'll 
go with you. [Zo Mr. Dickson. ] 
You'll excuse me? 

Puitip Dickson. No, I insist that 
you're too tired to climb those stairs, 
now. Let Harry goalone. He can 
manage without you. 

DoroTHEA. I am tired. Well, 
Larry dear, you'll not mind going 
without me? Good boy! [L£xiit 
Larry. ] 


Waiting? 
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Puitip DIcKsON [resuming the thread 
of his discourse}. Wm not going to 
wait any longer. You made me play 
the jackanapes in your pantomime, 
and you promised to listen when we 
were through. Now, you’ve got things 
going nicely, and all these people are 
comfortable and happy; and it’s my 
turn. I shall not tolerate another 
interruption till I’ve said my say. 
Dorothea 

Dr. BRUCE ANDERSON [who has ap- 
proached unobserved|. Excuse me, but 
we are planning such a stunning 
scene, and I just must consult Mrs. 
Churchill. I say, Phil, what’s wrong? 
Got a pain somewhere? Let me pre- 
scribe for you. Go take 

Puitip Dickson. Thanks! I’m all 
right. When I need your professional 
services, Doctor Anderson, I’ll let 
you know. 

Dr. ANDERSON [¢0 Dorothea]. Have 
you such a thing as a [whéspers| 

DororHea. Certainly! I'll get it 
for you. [Xésing. | 

Puitip Dickson. I protest! Doc- 
tor, your own judgment will tell you 
that Mrs. Churchill must rest. She’s 
tired out ! Can’t someone else attend 
to this? Besides, I want to talk to 
her. 

DorotTHEA. Well, I am tired. Pos- 
sibly Amy might find it for you, Doc- 
tor. Just ask her to show you the 
way to the attic. [Zx7¢ DR. ANDER- 
SON. | 

Puitip Dickson [émpressively|. Do- 
rothea, do you—think it’s quite the 
proper thing to—to send those two— 
er—effervescing young people off to 
the attic together ? 

DorotuEA [with dignity]. If you 
were not an old friend, Mr. Dickson, 
I should—I should really But 
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perhaps you're right. Amy is here 
in my charge. I suppose I had better 
go up to the attic with them, 
after all! 

Puitie Dickson. Then I'll go 
with you, and present my petition on 
the way! 

IT. 

SCENE: The Attic. Amy, carry- 
ing her draperies in one hand, and a 
candle in the other, closely followed by 
Dr. BRUCE ANDERSON, 7s conscien- 
tiously exploring the shadowy corners, 
though with a rather preoccupied air. 
Dr. ANDERSON looks impatient and 
nervous. 

Amy. Queer what’s become of the 
horrid old thing! I’ve seen it lumber- 
ing around here dozens of times when 
I had no use for it! [ Petulantly.] Why 
couldn’t Dorothea come for it her- 
self? 

Dr. ANDERSON. That’s what I 
want to know! She’d have come but 
for Dickson’s officiousness. Odd what 
an interest he takes in her—eh? As- 
sumes quite an air of authority, by 
Jove! As if 

Amy. Does he? 


[ Anxiously.| Do 
you think—Oo-oo-ooh, how I hate 
to visit an attic at night, especially 
with a grewsome medical student for 


I’m really nervous. 

Dr. ANDERSON. ‘‘Grewsome”’! 
I like that! ‘‘Medical student”! 
I’ma practicing physician, Miss Boyn- 
ton! So you think [hesitating] she— 
you think Dorothea will never marry 
again ? 

Amy. Never! [Hesttating.] I—I— 
Doctor, do—do you really think he— 
do you really think Mr. Dickson is 
in love with her? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Of course he is! 
[Forlornly.] Who isn’t! 


company. 
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Amy. Oh! 
with her too! 
you. 

Dr. ANDERSON [infensely|. What do 
two paltry years and seven months 
amount to when a man’s in love? 
Hold that candle a little higher, 
please, Amy; I want to look behind 
this box. 

Amy [holding the candle aloft at an 
oblique angle, while Dr. ANDERSON 
grovels below|. Well, of course, if 
you’re in love with her, you naturally 
suppose every other man is: men al- 
ways do that way. So that goes to 
prove that Ph—that Mr. Dickson— 

Dr. ANDERSON. Ouch! You're 
spattering me with candle wax ! 

Amy. Oh! Am I? Excuse me. 
[ Cheerfully.| Why, do you know, 
Bruce, marriage is so far from Doro- 
thea’s thoughts that she—she actu- 
ally thinks that the—that Mr. Dickson 
is in love with me! [Laughs with 
suspicious heartiness.| Isn't that 
funny? 

Dr. ANDERSON [/aughing]. Why, 
he’s fifteen years older than you! 
Old enough to—shows how little she 
cares for him, though [Aopefully], 
doesn’t it? 

Amy [lowering her candle, with a 
gesture of disgust|. Let’s give it up! 
We’ll never find it. They can man- 
age the scene someway without it. 
They’ll be tired waiting for us. [Per- 
emptorily.| I want to go down stairs! 

Dr. ANDERSON [artfully]. I'll tell 
you! I'll wait up here and you go 
down and send Dorothea up to help 
me out. Do! I want to get her 
away from Dickson. That’s what I 
proposed coming up here for: I 
thought of course she’d have to come 
with me. Confound him! He may 


So you are in love 
Why, she’s older than 
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be making love to her this minute. 
Get her away somehow or other. 
Amy [with something like a groan]. 
Do you think so? O-ooh! Well! 
[Suddenly.| ll stop it! Dorothea 
shall ne-ver marry again with my 
consent! I hate second marriages! 
Don’t be uneasy, Doctor Anderson 
[reassuringly|, ll separate them! 
You come light me down the stairs. 
I—I wouldn’t go down those stairs in 
the dark for anything! O-ooh! 
What’s that? | Sounds of footsteps climb- 
ing the stairs. | 
DorotHea [from below]. Amy! 
Are you there? We’re coming. 
[Emerging with a candle, followed by 
Puitip Dicxson.] Can’t you find it? 
Why, how queer you two look! For 
all the world like a couple of conspir- 
ators. Don’t they, Phil? 
I was just com- 
ing down to—to ask you to come up 
to help Dr. Anderson out. 
DororHeEa, Out of what? I hope-- 
Amy. I mean—I can’t—he can’t 
—we can’t find it anywhere. 
DorotTHEA. How cold it is up here! 
No wonder poor Amy is shivering! 
I am surprised that Dr. Anderson 
would permit her to risk taking cold. 
Phil, you take Amy downstairs, 
please? There’s a register on the 
first landing where she can get warm. 
We'll follow you in five minutes! 
[Significantly.| Just five minutes! 
Look right over there by the dormer 
window, Bruce. There it is. Odd 
you couldn’t find it. What have you 
been thinking of? 
Dr. ANDERSON [emphatically, 
in an undertone|. Of you! 
III. 
SCENE: On the stairs. 
Put [halting mid-way]. 


Amy [confusedly]. 


but 


Are you 
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cold, Amy? You look positively ill! 
I hope nothing—nothing 

Amy |[xerving herself for an act of 
heroic self-abnegation|. Mr. Dickson, 
I—you—if you [with a gasp|, if you 
love my cousin Dorothea, as of course 
we all know you do, I think you had 
better give me that candle and go 
right back upstairs. Dr. Bruce An- 
derson is proposing to her this min- 
ute! 

Puit, Let Dr. Bruce Anderson 
propose! He is giving me the op- 
portunity I want. Amy, I have 
Dorothea’s permission to ask you to 
marry me. Will you, dear? 

Amy [beginning to cry]. 
Phil! 


Oo-ooh, 
TABLEAU. 


BETWEEN Two Fires.—‘‘ It seems 
to me,” said Uncle Silas as he read 
the rules and regulations tacked on 
the door of his room at the hotel, 
‘* that these hotel people just sys- 
tematically bleed people. One of 
these dinged rules says, ‘Don’t blow 
out the gas,’ and another says, ‘Gas 
burned all night will be charged ex- 
tree.’ ” 


THE Punk SuHow.—Speaking of 
actors, Mr. Osborne tells me that 
when quite young he went through 
the country with a barn-storming 
company that was giving ‘‘ Hamlet. ’ 
The performance was simply vile, 
and one night all the audience com- 
menced to hiss, except one. At last 
the man next to him said,—‘‘ Why 
don’t you hiss this punk show?” ‘‘ It 
wouldn’t hardly be fair,” he said, 
‘*since Icame in onapass. But if 
they don’t improve, d d if I don’t 


go out and buy a ticket and join you.” 
[The Wasp. 





Literary Discussion 


BOOKS OUT OF FASHION 


BY FANNIE 


There lies one before me now. It 
is in four moderate volumes, and con- 
sists of papers collected from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, bearing date 1843, 
and published by Carey and Hart, 
Philadelphia. It the ‘‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane ” of Tennyson’s ‘‘Crusty 
Christopher,’’ but everybody else’s 
genial, whole-souled, muscular Chris- 
topher North, otherwise John Wilson, 
ever boyish, always inconsistent, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh. Such books are not writ- 
ten nowadays, nor would they be read 
when written. If it is not the two 
grains of wheat in two bushels of 
chaff, yet there is so much of the 
miscellany, so varied a bill of fare, 
that the most determined reader, the 
hungriest man, is apt to lose his taste 
and appetite before the mountain of 
provender. Roughly looked over, 
the book is a succession of gas- 
tronomic feats seasoned with person- 
alities, such as often then, and now 
sometimes, brought downa horsewhip 
upon the back of theutterer. Black- 
wood himself was once soundly 
thrashed for an article in Maga, 
whereupon he appealed to neither the 
Law nor the Gospel, but cut a bigger 
cudgel, laid in wait for his enemy, 
and gave him payment with interest. 


is 


Kit North and hissymposium fared 
better. They seasoned their gossip 
with brains and called it criticism, 
and could say kind things as well as 
keen. Ensign Odoherty, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, et sequentes, are impossible 
nowadays, when literary men dine on 
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a salad and belong to the blue ribbon 
society. A vegetarian then was, fig- 
uratively, put in a glass case if he 
kept out of Bedlam, and the three- 
bottle man was not extinct. Now 
the old idea that connected effusion 
of thought with profusion of food is 
exploded, and North and his con- 
geners are gone up with the petard. 
If Kit eats his victuals with an appe- 
tite, he is just as ready to eat his 
words. These words are often tough 
to masticate and hard of digestion, 
remote from euphuism, calling a spade 
a spade, and not rarely making the 
mistake of giving hard names to 
tools most innocent. The victim is pil- 
loried between such words as ass and 
idiot, thief and blackguard. Horse- 
play and libel was the mode of the 
day, and the Noctes is full of both. 
Full of beauties, full of blemishes, 
full of praise, brim-full of abuse laid 
on in the heroic style, the Noctes 
is as unique a production as those 
other Nights of Araby. The poetic 
enters largely into their making- 
up, yet they drop suddenly from 
pathos to invective, from Billingsgate 
to the Court Circle. Newsof the day, 
murders, scandals, the new books, 
above all the new authors are brought 
up for discussion, revision, contra- 
diction, what not. Byron is intro- 
duced in person, and good-naturedly 
banged about for his sins. We hear of 
Burke and Hare, and the flesh creeps; 
of Bonaparte and Wellington, and the 
heart swells at the noble word paint- 
ing; of the modes of the day in dress, 
literature, politics. When the sky 
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gets a bit overcast with the serious, a 
refutation of Tom Paine or the cast 
of an Edinburgh sermon, then the 
shepherd lifts his voice and lilts out, 


‘* The lady stands in her bower door, 
or, ‘‘Stuart’s o’ Appin.”” Maybe North 
parodies Campbell or Scott in dog- 
latin, or Hogg himself in Scotch-Eng- 
lish, or we have a pen picture of a 
Highland glen or a pool in Glenorchy. 





How near the vivieurs of the 
Noctes come to the actual Hogg and 
Wilson we cannot now tell nor does 
it make much difference. Here the 
latter is a muscular Christian of the 
Kingsley order, without malice, but 
owning a pair of fists. He joys to 
pummel a bully in the flesh or in the 
spirit, and sometimes hits one under 
his size by mistake. Cock fights and 
drinking bouts alternate with the 
gentle craft of trout taking. He is 
always eager, always impulsive, and, 
in spite of gout and gray hairs, always 
young. Illogical in his cleverness he 
has made a name as a magazinist, but 
full of beauties as they are his ‘‘Lights 
and Shadows,” ‘‘ Recreations,” the 
very ‘‘Noctes” themselves, books 
‘“‘no gentleman’s library should be 
without,” often mould in honored 
neglect on the topmost book-shelf. 


’ 


THE POEMS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
The Atlantic 

The meeting was over, and the 

members had gone home. Upon the 


library table, in the twilight, lay the 
sole testimony to the afternoon's ac- 
tivity—a fat volume of Dr. Berdoe’s 
Browning Encyclopedia, Mrs. Suth- 
erland Orr's sturdy little Browning 
Handbook, and an insignificant copy 
of the Poems of Robert Browning. 
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The Handbook and the Encyclopedia 
were silent. Their power for utter- 
ance—at least that which was ascribed 
to them—had already had full play. 
Not so the Poems. They had suffered 
much during the afternoon, and, until 
now, had had no chance to speak for 
themselves. Therefore:— 

“They called me obscure!” cried 
Childe Roland. ‘‘Obscure! And 
they read that miserable ‘ explana- 
tion,’”’—the now helpless Encyclope- 
dia shrank between its covers—‘‘an 
‘explanation’ which is far more ob- 
scure than I am myself, besides being 
utterly false.” 

‘*What I object to,” said the Last 
Duchess, scornfully, ‘‘is this think- 
ing that we need any explanation at 
all.” 

‘*Why can’t they just take us for 
what we’re worth?” gloomily remarked 
the Lost Leader. 

‘*No student of Browning ever ac- 
cepts anything upon its face value. 
We are all enigmas to be found out, 
riddles to be guessed,” quoth Master 
Hugues. 

‘‘Neither are we to be enjoyed; 
we are solely matters for study and 
research,” chuckled Fra Lippo Lippi. 
‘*But, zooks! we ought to be used to 
it by this time, though.” 

‘* You have an easy enough time of 
it,” grumbled Caliban. ‘Think of 
what I have to endure.” 

‘* Ah, but there’s no denying, Cali- 
ban, that your acquaintance is hard 
to make. First impressions count for 
simply nothing, in your case. The 
worst is when they pretend (for it is 
pretense, nothing else) that so plain 
a statement as I make is non-under- 
standable.”’ 

There was silence for some mo- 
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ments. Then said Andrea del Sarto: 
‘*Did you see them burrowing into 
natural history this afternoon? They 
actually thought that ‘cue-owl’ was 
of more importance than all the rest 
of me put together.” 

“T'll believe anything of them,” 
said the Pied Piper, ‘‘ except that they 
ever once caught at the true meaning 
of any of us.” 

‘They once spent a whole after- 
noon trying to find out something 
» about ‘ The Eight,’”’ said Fra Lippo 
Lippi. ‘*‘The Magistrates of Flor- 
ence’ wasn’t enough—oh, dear, no! 
It must be their names, and how old 
they were, and the color of their eyes, 
and——” 

‘IT remember it,” interrupted Re- 
spectability. “They seized upon me 


at that meeting, and such a going 


over as they gave Guizot and Monta- 
lembert!” 

‘“‘That’s nothing,” cried the Statue 
and Bust. ‘‘ Think of all I’ve put up 
with from them! as 

‘*My friends—,”*began Rabbi Ben 
Ezra. 

“It’s all right,” smiled Pippa. 

‘It will be right some time,” sup- 
plemented Saul. 

*‘But I don’t want to be poetry of 
the future,” complained Childe Ro- 
land. ‘‘I am poetry of the present, 
and why people can’t x 

‘*They will some day,” continued 
Rabbi Ben Ezra. ‘So long, of 
course, as they view us through a me- 
dium merely, we are obscure, all of us, 
even Evelyn Hope. But just give us 
a chance to be seen in our true colors, 
let us but once speak for ourselves, 
and Robert Browning will be no more 
misunderstood.” 

‘“‘Tt’s sure to come,” said Pippa. 


Rennitel 
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‘* We have only to wait,” said Saul. 

‘‘Obscure!” again cried the unpaci- 
fied Childe Roland. 

Just here the president of the 
Browning Club re-entered her library. 
Unmindful as ever of what the won- 
der-verse was saying, she picked up 
the volume of Poems and carefully 
stowed it away upon the book shelf. 
She then returned to the Encyclopedia 
and Handbook and resumed her in- 
teresting researches regarding Andrea 
del Sarto’s ‘‘cue-owl.”’ 


THE SUCCESS OF A BOOK 


H. H, Boyesen The Forum 


A consensus of silence would, no 
doubt, in the case of an unknown 
author, kill his book; and would, 
even in the case of a famous one, 
prove highly injurious; but (if the 
opinion of the trade is to be trusted) 
vociferous and elaborate abuse is, for 
commercial purposes, scarcely less 
valuable than praise. It is the 
amount of attention which a work 
arouses that, generally speaking, de- 
termines its fate. And yet while I 
am writing this, half a dozen excep- 
tions occur to me which seem to dis- 
prove the rule. The late Rev. E. P. 
Roe never attracted much attention 
from the newspapers (and the more au- 
thoritative journals ignored him alto- 
gether); and yet he rejoiced in a 
popularity which threw all his com- 
petitors into the shade. I remember 
he once showed me some scant para- 
graphs ridiculing one of his books; 
and he asked me if I could suggest 
any explanation of the hostile attitude 
of the press toward him. I offered a 
rather lame one, being unwilling to 
hurt his feelings; for he wasa lovable 
man, of a singularly sweet nature, 
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and the very best of friends. ‘‘ The 
fact is,” he said, ‘‘I can’t discover 
that the newspapers affect the sale of 
a book one way or another. The 
people whom I reach read very few 
newspapers; and I think they are 
more influenced by their neighbors’ 
opinions than by anything they read.” 

‘‘What, then, in your judgment, 
determines the success of a book?” I 
asked. 

‘* Well, I should say its nearness to 
the life and thought of average men 
and women,” Mr. Roe replied. 

‘*How do you mean?” 

“‘T mean that what the critics call 
art removes the book from the intelli- 
gence of ordinary people. I have 
been blamed because there is not art 
enough in my novels. Well, to be 
frank, there is as much art in them 
as there is in me. No more and no 
less. I never try to write down to 
any one’s intelligence; but I write as 
well as I am able to write, and then 
let the art take care of itself. No 
one could have been more surprised 
than I was at the great success of my 
first books, unless it were the news- 
papers; but my explanation is that I 
happen to feel and think very much 
as the average plain American feels 
and thinks, and my manner of express- 
ing myself is such as he, without 
effort, can understand. When a man 
does his best he can afford to ignore 
the critics.” 

The above conversation lingered 
long in my memory, because it 
strongly reinforced an opinion ex- 
pressed a few years earlier by Dr. J. 
G. Holland, who enjoyed for a score 
of years a popularity of the same 
order and magnitude as Mr. Roe. 
Dr. Holland, however, took_the con- 
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temptuous treatment of the critics 
much more to heart than Mr. Roe 
apparently did; and the epithet, ‘‘ the 
American Tupper, ” rankled in his gen- 
tle mind. Even though the sale of 
his books ran up into the hundreds of 
thousands, the tolerant patronage or 
undisguised sneer of the reviewer re- 
mained the drop of gall in the cup of 
his happiness. I remember once dis- 
cussing Dr. Holland’s popularity with 
Bayard Taylor, who was at that time 
literary editor of the Tribune, and 
the most prominent member of the 
guild of newspaper critics. He pro- 
fessed to regard it as a most mysteri- 
ous phenomenon; and maintained 
that popularity and fame were entirely 
distinct things, the former being by 
no means a passport to the latter. 
Without disputing the distinction, I 
endeavored to suggest a rational ex- 


planation of Dr. Holland’s hold upon 
the American public. 

‘*What an author gives in his 
books,” I observed, “‘ is primarily him- 
self—his personality. Now Dr. Hol- 
land’s personality is a noble and lova- 


ble one. I have known no man who 
has impressed me more strongly with 
his personal worth—the genuine good- 
ness and sweetness of his character 
—than Dr. Holland. His writing is 
a spontaneous pouring forth of his 
own soul; and the American public— 
the great mass whom Lincoln called 
the plain people—recognize the man 
behind the book, and feel the elevat- 
ing influence which he exerts.” 
Taylor, with his German culture 
and his destestation of the narrow 
New England Presbyterianism, whose 
incorporation he saw in Dr. Holland, 
had no toleration for such a view, 
maintaining, justly enough, that some 
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of the greatest literary artists had 
been pretty bad characters; and that 
it was intellect and the artistic sense, 
not morality, which entitled a man 
to a place in the world of letters. I 
called attention, in my turn, to his 
distinction between popularity and 
fame; and reaffirmed my opinion 
that character frequently counts for 
more in the former, as intellect surely 
does in the latter. And it was not to 
be deplored that men like Dr. Hol- 
land, who exerted so great a power 
for good were the favorites of the 
American public. Bayard Taylor, 
though naturally sanguine, had, as the 
above conversation indicates, in his 
later years slight confidence in the 
public at large, and still less in his 
colleagues of the press. It always 
exasperated him to be referred to (in 
reviews of his poetical works) as ‘‘ the 


great American traveler;” and he 
felt perpetually handicapped in his 
later and more serious activity by his 
early popularity as a writer of books 


of travel. ‘‘ My case,” he said, ‘‘is 
like that of a sculptor who, on ac- 
count of poverty, was obliged to make 
his start in life as a_ bricklayer. 
When he had gained the means to sup- 
plement his deficient culture, he 
began to model in clay and make 
statues in marble. Now, 
if this sculptor shows himself a worthy 
member of the artistic guild and pro- 
duces work of artistic merit, is it 
fair to be forever saying to him: 
‘You were such an excellent brick- 
layer. Why didn’t you continue to 
lay bricks?’ Thatis exactly what the 
American public is continually saying 
tome. I haven't a particle of pride 
in my books of travel, and 
if Ihave no other title to remem- 
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brance, I shall be content to be for- 
gotten.” 


IMITATION BEFORE ORIGINALITY 


National Observer 


In the beginning, indeed, the writer’s 
whole vocation is endless imitation. 
To accept an influence and mock the 
accents wherein it finds expression is 
a part of his apprenticeship; and 
to lack the experience were to lack 
the esthetic faculty. To fall ill 
with gusto, and to endure with 
ardor—that is genuine health, that 
the true safety. But to be original in 
one’s teens! To begin with, it is 
impossible; but if it were not, what 
were it but to be incapable of receiv- 
ing an impression? and: therefore 
dead to these calls and claims upon 
the zsthetic sense—those promptings 
to express one’s sole, immortal self 
by doing exactly as somebody else 
has done before—which are the 
necessary true beginnings of art? Of 
course it does not follow that mimickry 
is an infallible token of creativeness. 
On the contrary, the mimic 
is of necessity to be found in 
his thousands and his tens of thou- 
sands, while you shall search whole 
kingdoms and never catch the indi- 
vidual note. The truth is, his gift is 
not strong enough to carry him 
through the mimetic stage: he has 
nothing of his own to say, and is con- 
tent to go on saying what some one 
else has said before him; he has learned 
his whistle, and is certain of his 
intervals, and there is no sort of harm 
in his repeating his lesson all day 
long. But it is also the truth that, 
as we have noted, originality there 
can be none unless it be the result of 
a long and steady course of imitation. 
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MARK TWAIN AS A REPORTER 





While Mark was a reporter on the 
Enterprise in the mining region of 
Nevada, he was fond of manufactur- 
ing items of the horrible style, but on 
one occasion he overdid this business, 
and the disease worked its own cure. 
He wrote an account of a terrible 
murder, supposed to have occurred at 
‘*Dutch Nicks,” astation on the Car- 


son River. This story, among other 


reminiscences of Twain, is told by a 
writer in the Californian, as follows: 
He made a man cut his wife’s throat 
and those of his nine children, after 
which diabolical deed the murderer 
mounted his horse, cut his own throat 
from ear to ear, rode to Carson City 
(a distance of three and a half miles) 
and fell dead in front of Pete Hop- 
kins’ saloon. All the California 
papers copied the item, and several 
made editorial comment upon it as 
being the most shocking occurrence 
of the kind ever known on the Pacific 
Coast. Of course, rival Virginia City 
papers at once denounced the item as 
a ‘‘cruel and idiotic hoax.” They 
showed how the publication of such 
‘*shocking and reckless falsehoods ”’ 
disgraced and injured the State, and 
they made it as ‘‘sultry” as possible 
for the Enterprise and its ‘‘ fool re- 
porter.” When the California papers 
saw all this and found they had been 
sold, there was a howl from Siskiyou 
to San Diego. Some papers demanded 
the immediate discharge of the author 
of the item by the Enterprise pro- 
prietors. They said they would never 
quote another line from that paper 


while the reporter who wrote the 
shocking item remained on its force. 
All this worried Mark as I had never 
before seen him worried. Said he: 
‘*T am being burned alive on both 
sides of the mountains.” We roomed 
together, and one night when the per- 
secution was hottest, he was so dis- 
tressed that he could not sleep. He 
tossed, tumbled, and groaned aloud. 
So I set to work to comfort him. 
‘*Mark,” said I, ‘‘ never mind this 
bit of a gale, it will soon blow itself 
out. This item of yours will be re- 
membered and talked about when all 
your other work is forgotten. The 
murder at Dutch Nicks will be quoted 
years from now as the big sell of these 
times.” 

As it proved, he was not dis- 
charged, and in less than a month 
people everywhere were laughing and 
joking about the murder at Dutch 
Nicks. 

When Mark wrote the item he 
read it over to me, and I asked him 
how he was going to wind it up so as 
to make it plain that it was a mere in- 
vention. 

“‘Oh, it is wound up now,” was the 
reply. ‘‘It is all plain enough. I 
have said that the family lived in a 
little cabin at the edge of the great 
pine forest near Dutch Nicks, when 
everybody knows there’s not a pine 
tree within ten miles of Nicks. Then 
I make the man ride nearly four miles 
after he has cut his throat from ear to 
ear, when any fool must see that he 
would fall dead in a moment.” 

But the people were all so shocked 
at first with the wholesale throat-cut- 
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ting that they did not stop to think of 
these points. Mark’s whole object in 
writing the story was to make the mur- 
derer go to Pete Hopkins’ saloon and 
fall dead in front of it—Pete having in 
some way offended him. I could 
never quite see how this was to hurt 
Pete Hopkins. Mark probably meant 
to insinuate that the murderer had 
been rendered insane by the kind of 
liquor sold over the Hopkins’ bar, or 
that he was one of Pete’s bosom 
friends. To-day not one man in a 
hundred in Nevada can remember 
anything written by Mark Twain while 
he was connected with the Enterprise, 
except this one item in regard to the 
shocking murder at Dutch Nicks; all 
else is forgotten, even by his oldest 
and most intimate friends. 

Camille Doucet 

M. Camille Doucet, perpetual secre- 
tary of the French Academy, now in 
his eighty-first year, is described by 
one who knows him as the most 
charming of academicians, and were it 
not for his aureole of white hair, one 
could not believe his great age. Born 
in a family not blessed with an abun- 
dance of worldly goods, he struggled 
for several years with uncongenial 
occupations, until came the great day 
that marked the turning point in his 
existence. It was July 28, 1831. 
The following is a history of that day 
in M. Doucet’s own words: 

‘*That day,” said M. Doucet, ‘‘ there 
wasa free representation at the Odéon, 
and, as for hours the people formed a 
line in front of the theatre, I went early. 
After I had waited more than two 
hours the crowd became very unman- 
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ageable; I was pushed and jostled, 
kicked and almost strangled. At 
last I was thrown violently outside 
this surging multitude, and, humil- 
iated, I returned home, not discour- 
aged, and, determined not to lose my 
promised pleasure, I shut myself in 
my little room and wrote four stanzas 
in honor of the ‘ Dead of July,’ those 
who lost their lives in the insurrec- 
tion against Charles X. Pleased with 
my poem, I ateasubstantial luncheon, 
and went to the Odéon. There I 
found my enemies of the morning 
still in line, but I passed boldly be- 
fore them, and knocked at the Direc- 
tor’s door. He was not very cordial, 
and when I presented my verses, he 
said: ‘It is too late,’ and, consulting 
his watch, ‘It is now twelve o'clock, 
and at one the representation will be- 
gin.’ Then I related my adventure 
of the morning, and expressed my 
great desire to see the performance. 
The director smiled, and said: ‘ Leave 
your verses, and return in an hour.’ 
I walked round the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens and tried to resign myself toa 
denial that I knew was almost in- 
evitable. At the end of three-quar- 
ters of an hour I returned, and as I 
passed before the greenroom I nearly 
fainted from joy. One of the prin- 
cipal actors was rehearsing my verses. 
I could hardly believe my own hearing, 
and when I entered the director’s room 
his respectful manner completed my 
bewilderment. ‘Your verses are 
charming,and will be recited this after- 
noon.’ Therefrain of my verses was: 
‘France, ilssont morts, morts pour la 
liberté,’ and as this line was repeated, 
words cannot describe the emotion, 
the enthusiasm of the audience. At 
last the author was called for, and I 
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was discovered seated among the 
musicians in the orchestra. They 
asked for my name, which I had not 
given, but I thought of my parents, 
of my mother, of the notary, who 
would probably expel me from his 
office, and modestly I replied that I 
wished to remain unknown. But that 
day my career was decided, and 
although I said nothing of my laurels 
to my unsuspecting mother and father, 
I knew that the future held in store 
for me even greater successes.”’ 


Guy de Maupassant’s Play 
The story of the play of Guy de 
Maupassant’s, which was given for 


the first time last Winter at the Comé- 
die Francaise, is told as follows by a 
writer in Munsey’s: 

It seems that Jules Claretie, hav- 
ing seen a little play in verse that 
de Maupassant had written for some 
amateurs, was captivated by it, and 
begged the author to give it to him 
for the Comédie Frangaise. De 
Maupassant insisted that it was too 
trivial a thing tobe treated so royally, 
but promised to write him another, 
saying it had been the ambition of 
his life to see something of his played 
by Claretie’s comedians. He wrote 
a play in three acts and sent it to the 
Comédie Frangaise, but afterwards he 
repented of his decision, perhaps fear- 
ing the play not worthy of him, and 
withdrew the manuscript. After the 
sensation of M. de Maupassant’s un- 
fortunate illness had had time to cool, 
and it was realized that his life was 
not in danger, his papers were ex- 
amined and this play was found. M. 
de Maupassant’s mother sent the 
manuscript to M. Paul Ollendorff, the 
well known editor, who took it to 
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Alexandre Dumas, who was de Mau- 
passant’s very dear friend. M. Dumas 
appreciated instantly the real merit 
of the play, and suggested going to 
consult Claretie. At the first word 
Claretie interrupted him with “It is 
useless to continue, my dear Dumas; 
that is the thing I have been waiting 
for for five years.” Is it necessary to 
state that the ‘‘Paix du Ménage” 
was accepted? M. Dumas directed 
the setting, but the piece was given 
exactly as M. de Maupassant had 
left it.” 

The Poet of the Sierras 

On the rocky eminence that looks 
over the city of Oakland and 
across a wide bay to San Francisco, 
stands the present domicile of Joaquin 
Miller. 
poet thus describes the house: 

On his few acres of rough land he 
has built three small structures of an 
architectural style that is all their 
own. One is his bedroom and work- 
shop——the two terms are nearly syn- 
onymous, for most of his literary 
work is done in bed; one is his kitchen 
and dining-room; and the third is 
the dwelling of his aged mother. On 
a tree at the entrance to the eccentric 
genius’s domain there is posted, or 
recently was posted, a characteristic 


One who recently visited the 


notice: 

To Gentlemen: These grounds are for 
my own private use, where I desire abso- 
lute quiet and seclusion. (Verbum sap.) 

To Hoodlums, Thieves, and House- 
breakers: I am stocking these grounds 
with imported birds. I want to preserve 
the native ones. Now, as you have no 
business here except to destroy, you will 
be treated as thieves and burglars if found 
on these grounds. Any one shooting at 
this notice or shooting in this direction will 
be effectually fired at in return. 
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is gen- 
Even 


His love of seclusion 
erally known and respected. 
his own household—which consists 
of his mother and two _ Japa- 
nese boys—meet him only at 
meals. He lives alone in his work- 
room, and writes voluminously in 
pencil, on a pad, with the door of his 
curious sanctum wide open to admit 
the glorious California sunshine. 


In Thomas Hardy's Land 

Among many other things which 
Harriet Waters Preston says ina more 
than appreciative paper in the Centu- 
ry on Thomas Hardy, is the following 
allusion to the country in which ‘‘The 
Return of the Native” takes place: 


It was the good fortune of the pres- 
ent writer, on a certain warm Sep- 
tember afternoon in the year 1886, to 
explore, under Mr. Hardy’s own 
guidance, a portion of that extensive 
tract of common land which figures 
as Egdon Heath in the Dorsetshire 
**cycle.”” It is no longer, as it was 
twenty years ago, continuous com- 
mon for a stretch of many miles. 
Various bits, here and there, have 
been reclaimed, inclosed, and planted, 
so that the general aspect of the 
region, as our party entered it first 
from the direction of the mossy ham- 
let which Mr. Hardy calls Weather- 
bury, was less eerie and solitary than 
one had expected. But, as the even- 
ing shadows lengthened, the spell of 
the place began to work. The seer, 
in his character of cicerone, imparted 
to the aliens from over seas more and 
more of his own power of inner 
vision, until at last, when after a 
short, sharp climb we caught from the 
top of Eustacia’s barrow the first flash 
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of the evening star, I can testify to 
having seen with my own eyes the 
curious natural phenomenon so effect- 
ively described in the weird overture 
to the ‘‘Native”; not the fall of 
night from the twilight skies, ‘‘as a 
feather is wafted downward,”’ but the 
rising of night out of the ground, 
like an ebon exhalation coming at a 
given moment, suddenly suffusing 
and hiding, as beneath a level velvet 
pall, the trifling inequalities of the 
wide plain below, while the air around 
and the sky above were still bright. 
‘*T suppose,”’ said Mr. Hardy, char- 
acteristically, as we followed his voice 
down the steep slope of the barrow 
(for there was absolutely no seeing 


where to set one’s steps), ‘‘that 


yours are the very first feet from the 
New World which ever passed over 
this grave of our common ancestor.’ 


An Afternoon with Burroughs—Boston Tran- 

script 

The effect upon your 
of an afternoon with Burroughs 
is just about like that of a delicious 
meal of strawberries; this fruit, he says 
makes those ‘‘ faithful handmaidens, 
the liver and spleen, nudge each other 
delightedly” as they feel its benig- 
nant influences permeating their being. 
So a page of the ‘‘Lambish quintes- 
sence of John”’ will take all the kinks 
out of your head and send a thrill of 
good feeling down your spinal ganglia 
and clear to your toes. There isn’t 
a despondent thought—not one—in 
his six volumes, They are sunshine 
in preserve, an electric battery of 
brave, cheery thoughts, not to say a 
thesaurus of choice nature-lore of 
perennial value, set down in English 
limpid as a mountain stream. 
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THE AUTOCRAT’S BIRTHDAY 


HELEN T. CLARKE FOR CURRENT LITERATURE 


(Inscribed to the most gentle of Autocrats,) 


His ever loved birthday has brightened 
again, 

So gather around him, ye bairns of his 
brain; 

For ‘‘ The Breakfast Table” is daintily 
spread 

With the purest of honey and sweetest of 
bread; 

And ‘‘Over the Teacups” he nods with 
glee 

To each of the goodly company, 

While he asks (with the twinkle no time 
destroys), 

‘* Has any old fellow got mixed with the 
boys?” 

(We doubt it. 
grows old, 

For the sands of his hour-glass are sands of 
gold.) 


He doubts it. He never 


” 


Sweet ‘‘ Dorothy Q,,” with Colonial smile, 

Step down from your frameand be ‘‘folksy” 
awhile, 

With never a fear of 
blade,” 

For the ghosts of that troublous time are 
laid. 

Come, ‘‘ Bill and Joe,” with your grizzled 
polls, 

And shake the dust from your world-worn 
souls, 

And break the crust from each world-worn 
heart, 

Till the springs of the old affection start. 

Fair ‘‘ Agnes,” loved of the English lord, 

Notours harsh judgment or sneering word, 

Since he who wrote of your wrongs, poor 
maid, 

Has scorned you not for your trust be- 
trayed, 

But gives you place at his birthday cheer, 

Your sin long pardoned, your love made 
clear. 

Let the sere ‘‘ Last Leaf” with his coat of 
brown, 

And ‘‘hat three-cornered” and eyes cast 
down, 

Have place where the tenderest, warmest 
beams 

Rekindle softly his youthful dreams. 


“the Red-Coat’s 


As soldiers spring at the call ‘‘ To arms!” 

The ‘‘children” are trooping to Beverly 
Farms; 

They travel post-haste from the streets and 
slums: 

‘* The Dorchester Giant,” with pudding of 
plums, 

And the button burster of ‘‘ mighty limb,” 

Who laughed till his eyes with tears grew 
dim— 

‘““The Maiden Aunt,” and ‘‘ The Sweet 

Little Man,” 

Music Grinders” and ‘‘ Voiceless’ 

clan, 

‘*The Uninvited” of hungry mien, 

Who frightened the freshmen (in bottle 
green), 

‘The Stethoscope Student,” the ‘‘ Yankee 
Girls,” 

‘* The Spanish Maid,” with her ebon curls, 

And saintly ‘‘ Avis,” who knew not fear 

When the voice of duty rang high and 
clear. 

They cluster softly about his chair, 

With tender touch on his snowy hair, 

And loving words in his listening ears— 

The dreamful echoes of far-off years. 
x e * * # 

The feast is ended, the guests must part— 

And now from the depths of each loyal 
heart, 

A living fountain, kind thoughts well up, 

As each lip presses ‘* The Loving Cup,” 

And hand grasps hand, while the pledge 
goes round 

That when each August their sire has 
crowned 

Be it e’en for another score of years, 

(The Poet smiles as the pledge he hears) 

They will gather again at the self-same 
board 

To love and honor its genial lord. 


‘* The 


Let ‘‘ The Shay” in its pristine splendor 
wait 

For his morning drive at ‘‘ The Iron Gate,” 

For the chairs are vacant, the ‘‘ children” 
gone, 

And the sunlight streams on the Peet’s 
lawn, 
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While the birds he loves from the tree-tops 
come, 

With a twitter of thanks for each birthday 
crumb, 
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And the trees and the birds and the breezes 


say, 
is four and 


oe He 
day. 


fourscore young to- 


LES PAPILLONS—THE BUTTERFLIES 
Originals of Gautier—Translations written for Current Literature by cieut. F, H. Sheppard 


Les papillons couleur de neige 
Volent par essaims sur la mer: 

Beaux papillons blancs, quand pourrai-je 
Prendre le bleu chemin de I’air ? 


Savez-vous, 6 belle des belles ; 
Ma bayadére aux yeux de jais, 
S’ils me pouvaient préter leurs ailes, 
Dites, savez-vous ou j’irais? 


Sans prendre un seul baiser aux roses 
Atravers vallons et foréts 

Jirais 4 vos lévres mi-closes, 
Fleur de mon Ame, et j’'y mourrais. 


The butterflies, color of snow, 
Fly in swarms over the sea: 

O white butterflies, when may I go 
On the air’s blue road like ye? 


Know’st thou, loveliest of lovely things, 
My bayadeer with jet-black eyes, 

If they could lend to metheir wings, 
Where I would go? Canst thou surmise ? 


Delaying not to kiss one rose, 
Across the woods and vales I'd fly 

To where your parted lips unclose, 
Flower of my soul, and there would die. 


LA DERNIERE FEUILLE—THE LAST LEAP 


Dans la forét, chauve et rouillée, 
Il ne reste plus au rameau 
Qu’une pauvre feuille oubliée, 
Rien qu’une feuille et qu’un oiseau. 


Il ne reste plus dans mon ame 
Qu’un seul amour pour y chanter, 

Mais le vent d’automne qui brame 
Ne permet pas de l’écouter. 


L’oiseau s’en va, la feuille tombe, 
L’amour s’éteint, car c’est l’hiver. 

Petit oiseau, viens sur ma tombe 
Chanter quand I’arbre sera vert. 


Within the woods, rust-brown and bare, 
Lingers alone upon the bough 

But one poor leaf forgotten there— 
Only one leaf and one bird now. 


Within my soul is left no more 
Than one last love therein to sing ; 
But Autumn winds which bay and roar 
Do not permit my listening. 


The lone bird flies, the leaf is shed, 
The love dies out for winter’s keen ; 
Come, little bird, o’er my last bed 
To sing when trees again are green. 


LIFE 
Mrs. H. A. Deming 


A year was occupied in searching for and 
fitting the lines in this remarkable mosaic 
from English and American poets. 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

(Young.) 

Life’s a short summer—man is but a flower. 

(Dr. Johnson.) 

By turns we catch the fatal breath and die; 

(Pope.) 

The cradle and the tomb, alas! how nigh. 

(Prior.) 

To be better far thannottobe, (Sewell.) 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy; 

(Spencer.) 

But light cares speak when mighty griefs 
are dumb— (Daniel.) 

The bottom is but shallow whence they 
come. (Sir Walter Raleigh.) 


Thy fate is the common fate of all ; (Long- 
fellow.) 
Unmingled joys here 
(Southwell.) 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere, 
(Congreve.) 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care. 
(Churchill.) 
Custom does often reason overrule, (Roch- 
ester.) 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
(Armstrong.) 
Live well; how long or short permit to 
Heaven. (Milton.) 
They who forgive most shall be most for- 
given. (Bailey.) 
Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see 
its face— (French.) 


no man _ befall; 
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Vile intercourse where virtue has no place; 
(Somerville.) : 
Then keep each passion down, however 
dear, (Thompson.) 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
(Byron.) 
Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure 
lay, (Smollett.) 
With craft and skill to ruin and betray ; 
(Crabbe.) 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise ; 
(Massinger.) 
We masters grow of all that we despise. 
(Crowley.) 
Oh, then, renounce that impious self- 
esteem, (Beattie.) 
Riches have wings and grandeur is a 
dream. (Cowper.) 
Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 
(Sir William Davenant.) 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave; 
(Gray.) 
What is ambition? 
(Wills.) 
Only destructive to the brave and great. 
(Addison.) 
What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
(Dryden.) 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
(Francis Quarles.) 
How long we live, not years, but actions 
tell; (Watkins.) 
That man lives twice who lives the first life 
well, (Herrick.) 

Make, then, while yet ye may, your God 
your friend, (William Mason.) 
Whom Christians worship, yet not compre- 

hend. (Hill.) 
The trust that’s given guard, and to your- 
self be just, (Dana.) 
For live we how we may, yet die we must. 
(Shakespeare.) 


’Tis a glorious cheat, 


NOCTURNAL SKETCH 


Old Favorites Thomas Hood 


Even has come; and from the dark Park, 
hark, 

The signal of the setting sun—one gun! 

And six is sounding from the chime, prime 
time 

To go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slain, 

Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out, 
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Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made 
blade, 

Denying to his frantic clutch much touch ; 

Or else to see Ducrow with wide stride 
ride 

Four horses as no other man can span ; 

Or in a small Olympic pitt sit split 

Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his 
phiz. 


When, night comes, and with her wings 
brings things 

Such as, with his poetic tongue, Young 
sung; 

The gas up-blazes with its bright, white 
light, 

And paralytic watchmen prowl, 
growl 

About the streets and take up Pall-Mall Sal, 

Who, hasting to her night jobs, robs fobs. 


howl, 


Now thieves enter for your cash, smash, 
crash 

Past drowsy Charley, in deep sleep, creep, 

But frightened by Policeman B. 3, flee, 

And while they’re going, whisper low, 
‘*No go!” 


Now, puss, while folks are in their beds, 
treads, leads, 


And sleepers, waking, grumble, ‘‘ Drat 
that cat !’’ 

Whoin the gutter caterwauls, squalls, mauls 

Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill- 


will. 


Now Bulls of Basham, of a prize size, rise 

In childish dreams, and with a roar gore 
poor 

Georgy, or Charley, or Billy willy-nilly ; 

But nursemaid in a nightmare’s rest, chest 
pressed, 

Dreameth of one of her old flames, James 
Games, 

And that she hears—what faith is man’s— 
Ann’s banns 

And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, 
thrice ; 

White ribbons flourish, and a stout shout 
out, 

That upward goes, shows Rose knows 
those bows, woes! 





SOME NEW BOOKS 


Two eminent men of letters, one 
an American, the other a German, 
have written entertainingly of their 
own lives, Dr. Edward Everett Hale,in 
‘*A New England Boyhood” (Cassell), 
and Georg Ebers, in ‘‘The Story of 
My Life” (Appleton). Dr. Hale con- 
fesses to what no reader of his had 
ever guessed, that he first saw the 
light of Boston in 1822. Then he 
describes the days when the Common 
was a pasture for cows and a place 
for beating carpets, when bananas 
were unknown, when half Boston had 
no water supply, when men wore vel- 
vet collars, when pine-tree three-pences 
and half-reals were in common use 
and people had not yet done talking 
about the war of 1812. It is a book 


of light and pleasant gossip, cheerful, 
as all Dr. Hale’s writings are, and full 
of those little details that are most 
worth recording because most writers 
neglect to record them. The story 


ends with college days. Georg 
Ebers was born in Berlin in 1837 
and his youth was passed in the tur- 
bulent revolutionary period. Not the 
least instructive part of his narrative 
describes the methods of the Keilhau 
Institute conducted upon the lines 
laid down by the famous Friedrich 
Froebel, who repeatedly spent months 
at the institute. His educational 
ideals are expounded by an apprecia- 
tive student. The subsequent years 
at gymnasium and university bring 
the work down to the publication of 
the first novel with which the writer 
closes his delightful reminiscences. 
The translation is from the competent 
hands of Mary J. Safford. 


The mundane career of Angelica 
Kauffmann was neither so happy nor 
so successful as to be an object of 
universal envy or an example to many, 
but her professional achievements 
give interest to the biography of this 
popular artist by Frances A. Gerard, 
now issued in a new edition (Magmil- 
lan). Flattered by the title, and en- 
tranced by the airs and graces of a 
Swedish nobleman, Angelica entered 
into a secret marriage with him, only 
to find herself, too late, wedded to an 
impecunious valet. Later in life she 
married a common-place Italian 
painter who looked after her property, 
and saved her from _ imposition. 
Though so infelicitous in marriage 
this gifted painter knew and associ- 
ated with the most eminent men of 
the day. She was one of the original 
members of the Royal Academy, 
and exchanged portraits with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. After leaving Eng- 
land for Italy, where she spent her 
later years, she met Goethe and 
entered upon an interesting corre- 
spondence with him. A life more 
checkered and eventful than usually 
falls to the lot of artists is described, 
with a desire to do simple justice to 
undoubted talents and virtues. Much 
of the book is devoted to a description 
and catalogue of the artist’s works. 

‘*He lost the battle, but gained the 
campaign,”’ is said of General Greene 
at Guilford Court House by his bi- 
ographer, Francis Vinton Greene in 
the Great Commander Series (Apple- 
ton), and the words are applicable, in 
a sense, to the whole military career 
of Washington’s brilliant coadjutor, 
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who lost battle after battle to win a 
reputation second only to that of his 
chief. The subject is one of more 
than common interest and of peculiar 
value in a series of military mono- 
graphs, for Greene was first and last a 
soldier. Captain Greene has been 
very successful in his treatment of 
those qualities of nature and charac- 
ter which made Nathanael Greene one 
of the commanding figures of the 
Revolution. His thoroughness and 
his respect for his work lifted him 
from the rank of amateurs, while his 
loyalty and sincerity attached him in- 
dissolubly to his leader. Thus we 
find him the only one of the generals be- 
side Washington at Boston who served 
continuously through the eight years 
of the war, and death at forty-four 
found him in possession of a name 
that had silenced envy and detraction 
and risen superior to financial disaster. 
The work, while composed in a spirit 
of ample appreciation, is marked by 
a moderate and discriminating tone. 

An historical portrait is what Edith 
Carpenter calls her study of Lorenzo 
de Medici (Putnam), and it is a por- 
trait in which the composition is con- 
scientious, the proportions well 
balanced and the execution highly 
creditable. The authorities have been 
duly consulted, and the writer’s atti- 
tude is revealed in her references to 
Von Reumont’s admirable life and the 
prim old Britisher, as William Roscoe 
is denominated. 

‘Questions at Issue” (Appleton) is 
the title Edmund Gosse has given to 
a dozen magazine papers on such 
mooted literary topics as the limits of 
realism, what constitutesa great poet, 
and has America produced a poet. 
Mr. Gosse’s writings always manifest 
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care in preparation, sincerity of 
thought, and taste in expression. 
What he has to say is worth reading 
for his judgments are fair and 
candid, his criticism suggestive and 
his style pleasing. The answer to 
the question, has America produced a 
poet, could hardly have been penned 
with more tact, and the comments 
on Stevenson and Kipling are pene- 
trating and discriminating. ‘‘ The 
Maxims and Reflections of Goethe,” 
translated by Bailey Saunders (Mac- 
millan), are comprised within a 
small volume to which the trans- 
lator has prefixed a thoughtful and 
really helpful expression of Goethe's 
significance. The thoughts upon life 
and character, upon literature, science 
and art, are brief and epigrammatic in 
form and their meaning is not always 
on the surface. Taken together they 


form a consistent philosophy which it 
is the translator’s aim to point out, 
and his preface is scarcely less a 
service to the reader than the trans- 


lation itself. It is Goethe’s constant 
lesson, we are told, that we are not 
born to solve the problems of the 
world, but to find out where the prob- 
lem begins, and then to keep within 
the limits of what we can grasp; and 
if we cannot get-.a solution theoretic- 
ally, we can get it in the experience 
of practical life. Elsewhere the 
writer he says: 

The element of moral teaching 
which runs through Goethe’s mature 
works like a golden thread, re-appears 
in the maxims free and detached 
from the poetic and romantic en- 
vironment which in such varied shapes 
is woven around it in ‘‘ Werther,” 
‘*Tasso,” ‘‘ Meister,” above all in 
‘*Faust.” To do the next duty; to 
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meet the claims of each day; to per- 
sist with a single mind and unwearied 
effort on a definite, positive, pro- 
ductive path; cheerfully to renounce 
what is denied us, and vigorously to 
make the best of what we have; to 
restrain vague desires and uncertain 
aims; to cease bewailing the vanity 
of all things and the fleeting nature of 
this our world, and do what we can 
to make our stay in it of lasting use 
—these are lessons which will always 
be needed, and all the more needed 
as life becomes increasingly complex. 
They are taught in the maxims with 
a great variety of application, and 
nowhere so concisely summarized as 
in one of them. ‘‘The mind en- 
dowed with active powers,’”’ so it 
runs, ‘‘and keeping with a practical 
object to the task that lies nearest, 
is the worthiest there is on earth.” 
Words like these are sure to carry 
the deeper lessons of the great Ger- 
man teacher to many who have been 
sufficiently impressed by the outward 
beauty and strength of his writings. 
Walter Jerrold has collected and 
edited the ‘‘ Bon-Mots” of Sydney 
Smith and R. Brinsley Sheridan (J. 
M. Dent & Co.). The witticisms 
which have been gathered from me- 
moirs, diaries, biographies, etc., are 
thoroughly characteristic of the re- 
spective authors, and are doubtless as 
correctly attributed as could be ex- 
pected. The little volume is neatly 
printed and bound, and is illustrated 
with grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley. 
The thirty-fifth volume of the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ” (Mac- 
millan) extends from MacCarwell to 
Maltby, embracing many Macs, but few 
of the names familiar in history, art 
and letters. Mr. Leslie Stephen con- 
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tributes an appreciative and sympa- 
thetic sketch of Sir Henry Maine, and 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the dramatic 
critic, has interesting subjectsin Mack- 
lin and Macready. Maclise, the his- 
torical painter, falls to Cosmo Monk- 
house; and the editor, Sidney Lee, 
writes of Mahony (Father Prout) 
and Malone, the Shakespearean 
scholar. Many minor celebrities find 
their only monument in this great 
work, but one could wish its dimen- 
sions were compressed by the omis- 
sion of many names that are hardly 
memorable in any broad sense. 

The mysteries and miseries of com- 
position and development, of dark 
rooms, films and blue-points dear to 
the amateur and inexplicable to every- 
body else, are unfolded, discussed and 
laid bare to the average intellect by 
Octave Thanet in ‘‘An Adventure in 
Photography” (Scribner). The aim 
is to explain the failures and good 
fortunes of two amateurs in the pho- 
tographic field, and the author has 
succeeded in making an attractive 
volume, free from excessive techni- 
cality. A large number of illustra- 
tions from photographs emphasize the 
hints and suggestions given in the 
text. 

‘* Negative Beneficence and Posi- 
tive Beneficence,” (Appleton,) is the 
conclusion of the second volume of 
Herbert Spencer’s *‘Principles of 
Ethics,” 

Columbia’s Emblem, Indian Corn 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a gar- 
land of tributes in prose and verse 
gathered from such early writers as 
Capt. John Smith and Governor Brad- 
ford, and contributed by contem- 
porary spirits who would have maize 
chosen as the national flower. 
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Girls’ Colleges .....+e+++++++> -.. St. Nicholas 
Heart of the Summer.....-.....-...---s0000s Atlantic 
Hints to the Farmer .....--.....-+++e+esee+ Overland 
How a Log Book is Kept ...Goldthwaite’s 
Sailors of the Czar......-. --Frank Leslie's 
Education and Selection... Popular Science Monthly 
Canadian Militia in Action.......+-++-..+++++ Outin 
Hay Ranching in Texas.........-.---- Frank Leslie's 
New World of London...............- Frank Leslie’s 
The German Soldier..... Coesscccccccvesove -Harper’s 
Unique Farm in Africa. ..... .....+.+++--Munsey’s 
Natural History of the Hiss......... North American 
English National Anthem.........-+.+++ Gentleman’s 
Her Majesty’s Servants.... .........++. Gentleman’s 
Buckingham Palace......-.-+++.seeeeeeeeeeees Strand 
Men of The Day : 

Sketch of C. A. Joy........ Popular Science Monthl 
People We Have Met..-.++...0+.-sseeseeee Pall Mall 
Our Spanish Visitors..............-.-+-Frank Leslie’s 
Ambition of Cleveland..+.......sese+ee0e Californian 
A Railway Man..........00 sco seeveee Table Talk 
Collis P. Huntington .....,..++.+s00+ ee Munsey’s 
Men of the Day.......... etina~:§, ihe Lippincott’s 
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Natural History : 
Ghost Flowe?8.ccccccccsecccccccccsccsccesces Atlantic 
The Mocking Bird.......-....+ Srissetideins Century 
**Sea-Bird and Land-Bird”’.......0.....000+ ..Century 
Mission of the Mosquito........... ......Gentleman’s 
Political : 
Right and Wrong in Politics...........+ --.--Atlantic 
Party Government.........- debeee. saee Macmillan’s 
The Law and the Chinaman............-- Californian 
Financial Situation...... +eeeeEngineering Magazine 
Our Foreign Policy....ccsesse. .-.+0+ oeeeeeeArena 
Bi-metallic Parity ....... Sime tase besmnieeeeee Arena 
Norway’s Political Crisis...... ++..+- North American 
The Money Question........ Meas suenvesoveneen Arena 
Philosophy: 
When to Die ooo dibiasisien Gentleman’s 
Leisure.... SOND <ia oma eeals Scribner’s 
CIO osteo icssdsrscecssee joremnceee scones uiver 
Nationalization of Education................. fonist 
Meaning and Metaphor ...........- $0tases -..Monist 
a to the Necessitarians...... 0606d06b00 es Monist 
The Founder of Tychism....... CoC eecescoeoee Monist 
Poundations Of THIGM. ......00.ccccccsecccces Monist 
Texts and Mottoes.......... 4 mibebeseiecers Cornhill 
Religious: 
Christian Preacher’s Functions,..............- Forum 
The Aposties’ Creed...........0¢ Nineteenth Century 
FO EAGT OF TRIB. ooo5ks cccicccvcccecceess Godey’s 
World’s Congress of Religions................ -Arena 
Christ and the Liquor Problem................ Arena 
Future of Presbyterianism........., North American 
Charitiesof Dives.......... CONS SC eS ws oc nteres Arena 
The Pope’s Blessing... ..... -.--Literary Northwest 
Robbing God..... ere cccccccccccs Nineteenth Century 
Science and Industry: 

Fastest Train in the World..........North American 
Mental Medicine......... tee eeeceeeee cesses +Century 
Spencer-Weisman Controversy....... Contemporary 
Lightship in a Storm............ +++.-»Worthington’s 
Lighthouse System in the U. S....... - Worthington’s 
*Interstellar Ether......ssccees eee coee Fortnightly 
Turpentine Orchards............scccee Frank Leslie's 
Menace to Ocean Travel...........+. -.Goldthwaite’s 
Corals. ....-..sce..sescccccecserccccces Goldthwaite’s 
Teaching Physics......... - Popular Science Monthly 
Recent Science........000+¢ Popular Science Monthly 
Plan of the Human Brain.. Popular Science Monthly 
Evil Spirits...........00+++- Popular Science Monthly 
Rifle Progress......++....sssseees Literary Northwest 
Fossil Forests.............. Popular Science Monthly 
Health Talks....... C00deccoceoosoees -- Worthington‘’s 
Railways of the United States............ Californian 
Engineering in Colorado................. Californian 
Last Days of the World................ --Californian 
»Progress of Science........++. soeeeeeee.Californian 
Coke Manufacture............ Engineering Magazine 
Steam Locomotion........... Engineering Magazine 


Mechanical Aids to Building.. Engineering Magazine 
Safety Car-Coupler Problem.. Engineering Magazine 


Modern Steam Pump......... Engineering Magazine 
Natural Gas Supply.......... Engineering Magazine 
Confessions of a Suicide............... Covesies Arena 
Sociology : 
Prevention of Pauperism..........00..2000 Scribner’s 
Teaching of Civic Duty... ccrcccocssccccee --Forum 
A May Day Dialogue... ..... .... .- Contemporary 
Private Relief of the Poor.. Popular Science Monthly 
Concerning Our Pedigree............... Gentleman’s 


Moral Life of the Japanese. Popular Science Monthly 
Pema’ Tile ie TAG... ccssccvcseses Frank Leslie’s 


Metropolitan Life in Summer... ..... Frank Leslie’s 
French Girthood ...c..ccccccccccceces North American 
Wreeem Trae BAtngee, «<6. -cccvc- cnsccsevaome Arena 
Is Crime Increasing ?....... Popular Science Monthly 
Innocence vs. Ignorance.......... vocescccee-- Arena 


*June. 





MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR FULY, 1893 





*Drink and Crime......- Ceveecceccoceeos Fortnightly 
*Poor Children’s Holiday............ ..»»Fortnightly 
Cliff-Dwellers of New York...........---Californian 
Divorce Made Easy.... seve seeeees North American 
The Farmer in California...........+....Californian 
Trade-Unionism....... +++... Engineering Magazine 


Sport and Sportsmen: 


My First Grizzly..........--+.--Literary Northwest 






















TIOut PIGGAE 22.4. ccceccesoe i eadhe +eee+-Scribner’s 
My First Bear Hunt......-.-.- seeeseeee.,Longman’s 
A Study of Baits....... ..-+++.... eoee..-Longman’s 
Chance Shots and Odd Fish...... +++++-Blackwood’s 
The California Fish Patrol............. Overland 
Bass Fishing in Maine... .....+-.+-+ ose --Outing 
Lessons in Swimming............-.. -- -Outing 
Sails and Sailor.Craft..... oaoatbiee saan o+++- Outing 
Sharks of the Indian Ocean........... Frank Leslie's 
Kings and Queens of the Turf........--- +++--Outing 
Salmon Fishing in Newfoundland....... -----Outing 
The Frog for Pan and Pastime........ +» ... Outing 
Big Game in the West....... pomieronssnae Californian 
Three English Race Meetings............. Harper's 
International Yachting in 1893......North American 
Out-of-Door Gymnastics......+++.0++04. Wide-Awake 
Tournamentsand Matches..... $tnsouuecond Cornhill 
Travel and Adventure: 
Nature in West Indies..... «+ee..+.-e+- --.Scribner’s 
Life of the Merchant Sailor.... ...Scribner’s 
The Panama Canal.....-......+ --. Overland 
eae beCiedsinccterbunenen Atlantic 
Atlantic to Pacific..ccccss ..ccccesese +. +.-Peterson’s 
Commerce of Arctic Regions.......... Goldthwaite’s 
Some Unspoiled California Country...Goldthwaite’s 
The Penobscot River.......0++++...0.. Goldthwaite’s 
Mason and Dixon's Line............. .Goldthwaite’s 
Snow Peaks of the Cascades......... .-Goldthwaite’s 
Marvels of Mighty London............ Goldthwaite’s 
A Day in the Grand Cafion.........-......+.- Outing 
Going Ashore in Guatemala......... --.--Californian 
Inthe Sound Country............-......+-Californian 
Salt Lake City......ccccccc...sccvce --..-Californian 
The Heart of the Sierras. ¥en Californian 
Ata “*Kneipp” Spa.... .-Gentleman's 
Valley of the Vézére......ccseee ccccccee Temple Bar 
Nile Notes....-.++0+ poten Senvccwe 6seceReePe ornhill 
Along the Delaware...... Cocos cegceses ++.+-Munsey’s 
A Wild Night on the Amazon............Lippincott’s 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel.........+ «...eee Outing 
Through Erin Awheel......ccccce..seseee+s. Outing 
Greenland and Its Mysteries........... Frank Leslie’s 
PIR Sint Histo deic 6065ca9 eames Californian 
The Californian Montadura .......... ....Californian 
Missions of California ...... ree: 
PPORE IU008 60 GOROR. oc cccecccccccccccvcs Californian 
Bee I Fas ss icwecuidscccwsseoes Gentleman’s 


Women and Society : 


Cookery as a Business ........... Nineteenth Century 
Future Dictates of Fashion.............++....- Strand 
Paris Stage Beauties....0-.....cccccccece -+--Godey’s 
EAE 66606000 csc ccesseseccoopes sce Gentleman’s 
Chicago’s Gentle Side.....- ....cccccccccce -Harper's 
The American Woman..... Popular Science Monthl 

More About Society .......002..000 o+eeeeeeePall Mall 
Follies of Fashion....... ccccccccccccccerall Mall 
Australian Women..........-+e+ee00 North American 
EPORRONES BOTT. 0. «0.0 s0csee ceseccccesece Californian 


World’s Fair: 






Wietieet Bate ince sc cvesececcncsscece ... Scribner’s 
At the Columbian.... ..- Fetter’s Southern 
CRIGRBO-ccose.sccece SPUREETR BOAT St. Nicholas 
On the Way... 02.0 csccscccccccces coccesLippineott’s 
Color in the Court of Honor....... Lcesacewend Century 
Foreground and Vista........... Seacmnendga Scribner’s 
World’s Fair Balance Sheet......... ocdevescce OCU 
Chicago’s Sanitary Condition .................Forum 
California Women in the Fair........... --Peterson’s 
Ireland atthe Fair ............. -....North American 
When You Go to the Fair............- -+-Table Talk 


Sculptors of the World’s Fair..... Engineering Mag. 























We Elevate Humanity 


: -. ete Sf 

SAFETY, 
© | SPEED ano © 
ECONOMY. 


Passenger and Freight Elevators of Every 
Description. Hydraulic, Steel 
Screw, Spur Geared and 
Hand Power. 

















2 500 GRAVES ELEVATORS in actual use, and 
9 





never a fall or fatal accident has occured. 


New York: 92 and 94 Liberty St. GRAVES ELEVATOR Co. 


Baston: 53 State Street. 
Detroit : Hodges Building. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Inman Building. 











ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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| CALIFORNIA: 
TAND BACK $1} 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 

J. J. BYRNE 
729 Monadnock Building, Chicago 





























BOUND VOLUMES 
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“SHORT STORIES.” 








® 


The Current Literature Publishing Company offers bound 
volumes of “SHorT Stories” at the following rates, mailed to 
any address in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, viz.: 


Vol. I. June and July (1890) numbers . - $0.'75 
Vol. II. August and September (1890) numbers - 0.75 
Vol. III. October and November (1890) numbers’~— - 0.75 
Vol. IV. December (1890) and January (1891) numbers 0.75 
Vol. V. “ebruary and March (1891) numbers - - 0.75 
Vol. VI. April, May and June (1891) numbers - - 1.00 


Vol. VII. July, August and September (1891) numbers - 1.00 
Vol. VIII. October, November and Dec. (1891) numbers 1.00 
Vol. IX. Jan’y, Feb’y, March and April (1892) numbers 1.25 
Vol. X. May, June, July and August (1892) numbers - 1.25 
Vol. > x1, Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. (1892) numbers - 1.25 


The volumes are neatly bound in cloth and have illumina- 
ted covers. These collections represent the dest modern fiction. 
The stories are bright, crisp, wholesome, and on a wide range 
of subjects—grave and gay, pathetic and humorous; stories of 
love, adventure, and of the sea; stories for the young and 
stories for the old. Each number of “SxHort Stories” also 
contains one of the famous stories of the world. A\ll stories 


complete—no continued stories. Address, 





Current hiterature Publishing Co., 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 














“SHORT STORIES” WITHOUT WORDS, 




















It's Education— 


simply a matter of education—the use of Pearline 
for washing and cleaning. The bright women, 
those who learn quickly, are 

AT using it now. The brighter 
£3 the woman, the larger her 
use of it—the more good uses 
she finds to which she can put 
Pearline. Dull women, those 
who never use new things until 
their bright sisters have 
drummed it into them—they’ll 
use it presently. It’s just a ques- 


tion 0. sooner or later, with every woman who wants the best. 
S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


‘ and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back, 404 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


















REMINGTON BICYCLES 


ZI 








<< 


———— 


. . « Unexcelled ... 
Four patterns, including Woman’s Wheel. 
The Remington Racer, weight, 22 Ibs., is now ready 
for delivery. Send for catalogue. 


Remington Arms Co. %9-3'5 BROADWay, 
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for the cure of 


General Debility, Indigestion, CO. wa ; 
Poorness of the Blood, c 
Fever and Ague, ete, 


Paris: 22 rue Drouot. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S.,30 N. William St., N. Y. 
ey” AY Mi Vi Mids WW WW yi" ihn 2 
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and all other stubborn com- 
plaints of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Stomach, can be cured by 
the great mineral specific, 


Bedford 
Water. 


Bottled just as it flows from the 
spring, absolutely pure and un- 
adulterated. Prescribed by the 
eminent physicians of the day, 
and every day growing more 
popular. Sold by druggists. 
A beautiful book of interesting 

facts mailed Free. 

BEDFORD MINERAL SPRINGS CO., 
BEDFORD, PA. 


E. Stanley Hart & Co., Selling Agts., 
152 Franklin St., New York City. 

















'Bright’s 
Disease | 



































Military 
Tournament 


Direct from LONDON, England. 
Stock PAVILION, 
WorLp’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
This novel and exciting entertainment, pre- 
sented for the first time in America, is an 
annual fashionable event in London, and 
consists of 
A GRAND PARADE 
of brilliantly uniformed horse, foot and 
artillery, followed by expert drills, artil- 
lery practice, cavalry charges, the sports 
of camp life, and two great sham-fights, 
in which all the troops are engaged, and 
THE STORMING OF THE STOCKADE 
under a heavy fire of cannon arouses the 
audience to a pitch of 
WILD ENTHUSIASI, 
followed by the triumphal march of the 
victors, led by 
GRAND MILITARY BAND. 
12,000 Seats at 50 cents. 
Evenings at 8. [latinee, daily at 3 p.m. 











CHOICE AND ENTERTAINING FICTION FOR SUJM/MER READING. 





THE UNKNOWN” LIBRARY. 


Delightful Reading. Large Print. Cloth Binding. Unique Style for the Pocket. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER VOLUME. 


Mute. Ixe. By Lanoe Falconer. 

Story or ELEANoR LAMBERT. By Magdalen Brooke. 

Mystery OF THE CAMPAGNA. By Von Dogen. 

Tue Frienp oF Deatu. Adapted by Mary J. Serrano. 

Puiippa ; or, Under a Cloud. By Ella. 

Tue Horet D’ ANGLETERRE, and Other Stories. By 
Lanoe Falconer. 

AMARYLLIs. By T'EQPTIOS APOSINHZ= 

Some Emotions AnD A Morar. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. 

Evroprean Revations. By Talmage Dalin. 

Joun SHERMAN, AND Duoya. By Ganconagh. 

THROUGH THE Rep-LitreEN WinpDows, AND THE OLD 
River House. By Theodor Hertz -Garten. 

BACK FROM THE Deap. By Saqui Smith. 

In Tent AND Buncatow. By An Idle Exile. 

Tue Sinner’s Comepy. By John Oliver Hobbes. 


Tue Wee Wipow's Cruise in Quiet Waters. By* 
An Idle Exile. 

A New Encianp Cactus, and Other Tales. By 
Frank Pope Humphrey. 

GreEN Tea. By V. Schallenberger. 

A Spctenpip Cousin. By Mrs, Andrew Dean. 

GENTLEMAN Upcott’s DauGHTerR. By Tom Cobb- 
leigh. 

AT THE THRESHOLD. By Laura Dearborn. 

Her Heart Was True. By An Idle Exile. 

Tue Last Kinc or Yewe. By P. L. McDermott. 

A Srupy 1n Temptations. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

Tue Pacimpsest. By Gilbert Augustin Thierry. 

Squire Hetiman, and Other Stories. By Juhani Aho. 

A FaTHER oF Six, anD An OccastionaL HOoLipay. 
By N. E. Potapeeko, 

Other Volumes to Follow. 


RECENT ISSUES IN 


Cassell’s : Sunshine : Series. 


By Popular American and Foreign Authors. Price, paper covers, 50 cents 
per volume; extra cloth, 75 cents, except when otherwise specified. 


Tue SNARE OF THE FowLer. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Extra cloth, $1.00. 

ENGLIsH PHARISEES, FRENCH Crocop!Les, and Other 
Anglo-French Typical Characters. By Max 
O’Rell. Extra cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.50. 

Tue Fate or Fengcia. By twenty-four well-known 
authors. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 

Mistress Branican. By Jules Verne. Translated 
by A. Estoclet. Fully illustrated by L. Benett. 
Extra cloth, $1.00. 

Out oF THE Jaws or Deatu. By Frank Barrett 
Extra cloth, $1.00. 

Tue Bive Pavitions. By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). 
Extra cloth, 8vo, ink and gold dies, $1.25. 

Tue DuGcpate Mittions. By Wm. C. Hudson (Bar- 
clay North). 

A Biot or Ink. By René Bazin. Translated from 
the French by “Q” and Paul M. Francke. 

Boop Roya. By Grant Allen. 

Nimrop & Co. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. 

STRANGE TALES OF A Ninitist. By Wm. Le Queux. 

THE MATE OF THE VANcOouvER. By Morley Roberts, 

Faitu. By Don Armando Palacio Valdés. 

FLower vE Hunprep. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Extra cloth, $1.00. 

Tue Squire. By Mrs. Parr. Extra cloth, $1.00. 

Marionettes. By Julien Gordon. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


Tue Tuirp Man. By J. G. Bethune. 

Prince HERMANN, REGENT. From the French of 
Jules Lemaitre. 

THe Downratt (La DéBfcle). By Emile Zola. 
Translated from the French by E. P. Robins. 
Also in large 12mo, extra cloth, with illustrations, 
$1.50. 

A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. By Max O'Rell. With 
over 130 illustrations by E.W. Kemble. Also in 
large 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Cassar CascaseL. By Jules Verne. Translated by 
A. Estoclet. With 82 illustrations. . Extra cloth, 
$1.00. 

Tue Story or Francis Ctuppe, By Stanley J. Wey- 
man. Extra cloth, ink and gold dies, inlaid, $1.50. 

Dr. Dumany’s Wire; or, “ There Is No Devil.” By 
Maurus Jékai. Translated by Mme. F. Steinitz. 

’TwEEN Snow AND Fire. A Tale of the Last Katir 
War. By Bertrand Mitford. 

A Curistian Woman. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary Springer. 

Tue Generat’s DauGuTer. By N. E. Potapeeko. 
Translated by W. Gaussen, B, A. 

Tue Swan or Vitamorta, By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 

Tue CHILD oF THE Batt. By Pedro Antonio de 
Alargon, Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 

Tue Story or Two Lives. By Stuart Sterne. 
Other Volumes in Preparation, 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO,, '°**"4J28, fours Avene 











If you read between the lines 


JULIEN GORDON... .....His Letters. 
PURE ETE, 6.050 00084 Jean Berny, Sailor. 
M. E. BRADDON.......... All Along the River. 


you will find a selected list 


Mrs. ALEXANDER,........ The Snare of the Fowler. 
Bi Se PEs ccce. 20% The Last Tenant. 
SARAM GRAND... . 6000000 The Heavenly Twins. 


of the most popular novels 


FRANK F, Moore...... ‘*I Forbid the Banns.” 
ek ae 2 rer Doctor Pascal. 
G. MANVILLE FENN...... Witness to the Deed. 


issued this season, for summer 


eS eer re A New England Boyhood. 
ANNIE THOMAS........... Utterly Mistaken. 
Mrs. W. K. CLiFForD....A Wild Proxy. 


reading, in elegant cloth bind- 


W. CLarK. RUSSELL..:... List, Ye Landsmen.° 
E. W. HORNUNG......... Tiny Luttrell. 
. JOSEPH HATTON, ........ Under the Great Seal. 


ing, at $1.00 per volume. 


a The Squire. 
ARIST DALE... .... 006s Lottie’s Wooing. 
MLLE. V. MONNIOT...... Madame Rosély. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


FLORENCE MARRYATT....Parson Jones. 
GRANT ALLEN 6 66 ciccscs The Scallywag. 
LIGUD BRVORicccs ooo. 00% Friends in Exile. 


New York. 
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Midway Plaisance. 


















“SHORT STORIES” 
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WITHOUT WORDS. 





UNION CYCLES 
Take the Lead. 





SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. rain 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further infor- 
mation of your local ticket agent, or by addressing 








The simplest and most resilient 


of all tires. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO. 


166 & 170 Columbus Ave. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for catalogue. 





A. H. Hanson, G.P.A., I]. Cent. R.R. Chicago, Ill. 


The World’s Fair 





| Resemenneenen Headquarters, 


1129 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


First-Class Hotels and Private Honses 


MODERATE CHARGES. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


C. P. Bucxuin, Treas. Geo. M. Freeman, Sec’y. 
REFERENCES: 


Messrs. Henry W. <i Co, 


Chicago. 
Messrs. Tefft, Weller & é ies 


o., New York. 

We act as your broker, Our Py comes from you, 
and we protect your interests. ake your wants 
known and we will arrange your accommodations in 
advance of your arrival, and you will be sure of com- 
fortable quarters with respectable people. Write us 
f or full particulars. 








The Name to Remember 
when buying a 


BICYCLE 


-—Is— 


A. W. GUMP & CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


$30.00 to $50.00 saved on many new and 

second-hand Bicycles. Lists free. 

2,000 in stock. Cash or time. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








AIR MATTRESSES. 





@ The Celebrated Hygienic Air Mattress hasno 
equal for general use, combining cleanliness and dur- 
— and is indispensable in cases of prolonged - 

ness. Write for catalogue and testimonals. Metropole 
ttan Air Goods Co. 7 henna Place, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to 


15 8 per day, at 


home, selling 


LIGHTNING PLATER 













| new, on all kinds of metal 
Hi) With gold, silver or nickel. 
i] No experience. No capital. 
| Bvery house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 

$5. Write for circu- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 

Columbus, 0. 




















days’ t Late: 
iable = finely finished. 
warranted for 3 
We have been in the phn Bo business 
many years, anes are reliable and responsible : make and 


represented,quote 
alagus, which is one of the 





Over | 





er de our ger age fran 
OXFORD Mree CO., 340 Wabash Ave, Chicago, ii. 
WANTED a lady in every locality to write for me at 
home. %. .coaday. No Canvassing. Reply 
‘with stamp. Miss Verna Langdon, So. Bend, Ind. 


0 A WEEK guaranteed ladies who write for | us at 
home. No canvassing, Enelose stamp. 
Woman’s Uo-Operative Toilet Co, (Inc) Milwaukee, Wis 
make $20 weekly writing for me at 


LA D i ES home, If convenient - ose Beas 


No canvassing. Miss Ruth Chester. Sou: 
Take a Course 
in the 








READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, ROSE 8T., N. ¥. 












iY u DY SPRAGUE 


WA Correspondence 


School of Law. 
(Incorporated.) 


ha -— p coneete uy 
s 


J. COTM. Jr. Sco" Y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
No, 35 TELEPHONE BD@ 


| A Harp Woman To PLeEase.—“ There is no pleas 
ing Mrs. Adipose,’”’ said Parker. ‘‘She got on a 
| crowded car the other day, and when three men got 
| up to offer her aseat she got mad. Tookit as are- 
| flection upon her size.” —Harfer’s Monthly. 


EatinG His Grass.—An old gentleman was present 
| at the reading of a will of a distant relative, says the 
| London Spectator. He had hardly expected to find 
| himself remembered in it, but pretty soon a clause 
was read in which a certain field was willed to him. 
That was good. But the document went on to be- 


—— | queath the old gray mare in the said field to some one 


| else, a man with whom the old gentleman was not on 
| friendly terms. 

That was too much for his equanimity, and he in- 
terrupted the solemn proceedings and brought a 
smile to the faces of the company by exclaiming: 

‘*Then she’s eating my grass!”’ 





LINGERING SWEETNESS.—Mrs. Bridie—Did you taste 


~ | any of that pudding I made for dinner ? 


Mr. Bridie—Yes ; I tasted it for six hours.—Puck. 
| 
| 





A story is told of a well-known English bishopand 
| his bright boy that is not devoid of instructiveness. 
| The father had a way of saying to his son when 
| leaving home, ‘‘ Remember whose boy you are.’ 
The lad one day turned the tables by calling out to 
| his father, ** Good-bye, papa ; remember whose father 
| you are,”’ The Million. 
— 
| ConsciENTIOuS,—The Hostess—Now, you've had a 
good dinner, I’d like you tosplit this wood. 
The Guest—But Oi don’t like to work Sunday, mum. 
The Hostess—This is not Sunday, it’s Saturday. 
The Guest—Yis ; but yez see it’s th’ Jews’ Sunday, 
an’ Oi’m a Jew,'*mum,.—Puck. 





Civititigs IN THE SuBpuRBS.—Lady Canvasser—I 
have here a preparation for beautifying the com- 
plexion, removing sunburn, eradicating pimples. 
The lady next door sent me. She—— 

Mrs. Worldover—She did, did she? Well, you go 
back and see if you can’t sell her something to re- 
move that corn from the end of her nose that came 
from sticking it into other people’s business. (Door 
bangs.)—/udge. 





Love Witt Finp THE Way.—Will * Getthere— 
Miss Howe, you know the language of flowers ; do 
you find any hidden meaning in this simple little 
clover leaf ? 

Annie Howe—A clover leaf? Let mesee. One, 
he loves me; two, he loves me not; three, he doves 
me! Oh, Will, this is so sudden.—Puck, 








“ Did you—aw—weceive a valentine from me, Miss 
Edgerley?”’ ‘Yes; but I never suspected that you 
sent it.” ‘‘ Bah Jove, that’s good! Ya-as, I had a 
fellah at the club diwect it, ye know.” ‘‘That’s 
what deceived me. It was ina man’s handwriting.” 
—Life. 

















“SHORT STORIES” 











WITHOUT WORDS. 











Mail 2c. stamp for sealed instructions 
how to enlarge ¥ our bust 5 inches, by 
using ‘Emme a? Bust Bovelases 


e for 6 cents. Address cua TOILET BAZAR 
—_ Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. Mention this paper 


Ss = ORTHAND You can write sentences: 

© an hour by the celebrate 
non-shading, non- -position, connective vowel —o 
method. Read like ee reat berate, Lessons 
MAIL. Trial FR Wri te H. . PERNIN, 
Author, Detroit, Mich. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
The sae Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 


OR SALE BY GROCERS. 
0. S. Wiltberger, 223 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Criterion and Parabolon are the 
best. J.B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


man St New York, Manufacturers 


LANTERNS “iss: 
ALL FAT PEOPLE 


Should take TRILENE TABLETS (Reg.) The only 
safe cure for Stoutness. An lish Countess writes: 
Your Tablets act Admirably.” Send 75 cents to the 
TRILENE CO, 134 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


PORTABLE BATHS. 
Best ever known. Wheissale and Retail. 























can earn $10 a week writing at home. 
AD | E Send coment « envelope for particu- 
larsto diss Barri et Hummel, Ohio City, 0. 






D k Folding Beds, 
OSKS metal Chairs. 
IA. Andrews& Co, 32655. 
‘* Drunkenness is a Disease, it can be cured.”’ 


‘ 

SARATOGA SPRINGS.” 
KEELEY INSTITUTE.” 

For the cure of Alcoholism, Opium Habit and Nervous 

Diseases. The Keeley treatment has cured 110,000 and 

= indorsed by the U.S. Government for use exclusive- 

y in National and State Soldiers’ Homes. 





The splen- 

d Institution at Saratoga is beautifully situated near 
the Springs, and _patients have the benefit of the fa- 
mous waters. Open allthe year. For information, 
terms, etc., call or address 


“THE KEELEY INSTITUTE,”' 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUSI Director. 
JOHN FRASER, M. E. 


Marine, Steam and Hydraulic Engineering, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ALSO DESIGNER OF SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Write for prices and estimates. 
1205 OWING’S BUILDING, 215 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 

‘LAD | ES foun s at home. mergie day. ; 44-4 
ing. Enclose stamp. Verna Langdon, South Bend, Ind. 

















Esterbrook’s Easy 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


150 Other Styles. 


Writer. 


26 John St., N.Y. 





Bound 
Volumes =.---of--- Current 


Literature 


TT? Current Literature Publishing Com- 

pany offers back numbers and bound vol- 
umes of “Current Literature” at the following 
vates, maztled to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, viz.: 


Vol. I. July-Dee., 1888, . (6 mos., 50 cts. each ), . $4.50 per bound volume, 

II. Jan.-June, 1889, . (6 ‘ 50‘ ) 4.50 “ ‘“ “ 
III. July-Dec., 1889, . (6 50 ‘ ) 4.50 * “ “ 
IV. Jan.-June, 1890, . 6 ‘“ 385 * ) 3.00 “ oe 
VY. July-Dec., 1890, . (6 35 ) 300 “« « “ 
VI. Jan.-April,1891, . (4 ‘ 30° ) ws “ “ 
VII. May-Aug., 1891, . (4 “ 30% “), . 1.75 “ “ 
VIII. Sept.-Dec, 1891, . (4 “ 30% “) K/ . 
IX. Jan.-April, 1892, . (4 25 ) 1.50 “ “ “ 
X. May-Aug., 1892, . (4 25 ) 1.50 “ “ “ 
XI. Sent.-Dec.. 1892, . 4 ‘ 25 ) 1.50 “ “ “ 


These volumes comprise the most valuable 
collection of literary gems, and are a necessity 
to every library table. They contain the 
chorcest selectzons of poems from magazines and 
newspapers, Gosstp of Authors and Books, 
Readings from New Books, Literary Comment, 
Current Facts and Opinions, and special 
articles of great value on Sczence, Hrestory, 
Philosophy, Art, Music, Drama, Travel, Ad- 
venture and Sport. The monthly Book Lists 
give the best books published during each month, 
and the Magazine References record the prin- 
cipal articles in all the magazines—home and 


foreign. Address 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 











Ss. 








SMALLEY Easy Running 
Strongest Light Wheel Made 


Most Rigid Frame Good Bearings 


Graceful Lines Elegant Finish 





“ROAD RACER" 
ALUMINUM Finish if desired 


FOUR STYLES 
Light Roadster Road Racer 
Track Racer (New Style Handle Bars) 
Ladies’ Wheel 


Marble Cycle Mfg. Company 
PLYMOUTH, IND. 





Retail Store, 271 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





by a New York Daily to the most 
beautiful woman in the United 
States was won by a Kentucky 
Belle who possessed a face like a | 
tinted flower and the form of a | 
Hebe. Her secret was 


Dr. O. P. Brown’s 


A PRIZE OFFERED | 






\ which acts as a Skin Tonic, feeds 
the tissues, plumps the figure, 


hands. Stage professionals use it for beautifying pur- 
poses and to preserve a youthful appearance. If you | 
desire a firm, white, unwrinkled skin test Tissue 
Builder, which most skins, hungry for nourishment, 


| 


A woman had brought suit for damages againsta 
man for colliding with her and throwing her down. 

Judge—Did he see you when he ran against you? 

Woman—Of course he didn’t. He was looking 
the other way. 

Judge—But did you see him? 

Woman— Was lookir.g right at him. 

Judge—Then why didn’t you step to one side and 
avoid the collision? 

Woman—I think I know the immunities that be- 
long to my sex. Do you suppose! was going to step 
off the cross-walk for a man ?—Boston Transcrift. 


Al Whittle, the banker, is a little absent-minded. 
The other day his wife came into the bank. 

“*Al,”’ she said, “‘you forgot to leave me that money 
this morning.”’ 

“*What name?” he asked, without looking up. 

‘*Name! name!’’ the lady repeated; ‘‘Iam your 
wife.”’ 

** No doubt, no doubt!’ he answered mechanically: 
going on with his writing; ‘“* but you will have to 
bring some one to identify you.” 

—Sau Francisco Wave. 


MIXED. ~— 


She had read the advertisements 
In the papers o’er and o'er, 

But had gotten somewhat muddled 
As to what each thing was for. 


So when she had a billious turn, 
She took some Pyle’s Pearline ; 
She scrubbed the floor with Sozodont, 
But could not get it clean. 


And for a torpid liver 
She took Sapolio, 
And put Castoria in the cake; 


She got them muddled so. 
—Livze. 





FaiLep To Size Up His Concrecation.—" Now,’ 


HERBAL TISSUE BUILDER | said the professor of magic, ‘‘I am about to under- 


| take a feat in which I shall require the use of a pint 
beautifies the complexion and | gask of whiskey.” 


There was a dead silence. 
“Will some gentleman in the audience favor me 


absorb as thirsty plants do water. Druggists, or by | with a pint flask of whiskey ?” asked the professor, 


mail, $1. Sample box 10c. with Lady's 8-page paper | 


illustrating Seven Ages of Woman's Life. J. Gibson | advancing to the front of the platform. 


Brown, 47 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. | 


“Use Tissue Builder for the Skin 


There was no response, and things were becoming 


And youth from age the race will win.” | embarrassing. 


| 
| 





| 














— 


sh, Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need- 
] ed atevery house, place of business or farm 


runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 


wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
2 pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale. Guar- 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., X-7, Columbus, 0. 


‘“*Surely,”’ he said, ‘“‘in a Southeastern Kentucky 


| community I ought not to have to aska second time 
| for sucha thing. I pledge you my word I will return 


| AGENTS $50 to $100 54 it uninjured. Is there no——”’ 


“Stranger,’’ spoke up a tall, gaunt, hard featured 


the year round. “Home” Eleetrie Motor |» man ona front seat, ““wouldn’t a quart flask do jest 


estpoweron earth. Connected instantlyt0 | as wel] ?’’ 


** Why, certainly. I mere’; —’ 
But the generous, open-handed audience had risen 


anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 45 one mam and was onthe way to the platform,— 


Chicago Tribune. 











DEER PARK and OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 



























3,000 feet above tide=-water | 


Season Opens June 15th, 1893 ( 


HESE famous mountain resorts situated at the summit 

of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of 

the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its 

splendid vestibuled express train service both east and west, 

and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the 

country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park 
and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by Electricity, 
Turkish and Russian Baths and large swimming-pools are 
provided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for 
lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard rooms; 
fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, 
tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the 
necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of 
patrons. 


eran *** 


--JUNE 15.. 


BSeseoee 


Rates, $60.00, $75.00 and $90.00 a month, { 


according to location. 





ee 


All communications should be addressed to GEORGE D. 
DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, 
Md., up to June 10; after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Garrett County, Md. 








ae 





THEY 


useo POND 'S 
EXTRACT 


SEE WHAT THE RESULT WAS: 


Pond’s Extract absolutely cured me of a very severe 
case of PILES.—H. A. Hitcucock, Detroit, Mich, 

Extra good for any CATARRH 2@/ the noseand | 
throat.—H. Braic. 

Only thing I have ever seen that takes away the 
LN FLAM MATION 22d stings from INSECT 
BITES.—P. Hi. Coorrr, /ort George, Fla. 

Llike it so much for SORE EYES.—Rev. M. 
JAMESON, 

Best Liniment I have ever used for rubbing purposes, 
SORENESS, CUTS, STRAINS, ¢. 

For BRUISES ezd WOUNDS xothing 
equals it,—T. P, ConneEFr. 

Has cured for me EADA E, SORE | 
THROAT SORE EYES,A id E 
and ALL PAIN.—E. McCaw? CESSES, 

The only remedy that will control HEMOR- 
RHAGES Jrom the lungs.—GEo, i Yor: 
Scranton, La, 

Excels anything I have ever used for - 

LA, diceding piles, and Jad nel H. 
FAULKNER, M. . 
| 
TAKE POND’S EXTRACT ONLY. | 
AVOID ALL SUBSTITUTES. | 
| 





POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


Scared by | 
The “ Bogie Man” 

Carl Von Lengerke on the 

Liberty “Bogie Man” track racer | 
Won the Irvington-Milburn 25 Mile | 
Road Race, May 30th, against 

148 Competitors, 

A simple fact which goes to 
prove the staunchness and 

free running qualities of 


Meinlyliph) 


Wilson, Myers & Co. 
MAKERS, 
55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Retail Dept., 1786 Broadway. 
«+ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. - 








Another Victory for the 
Caligraph Type-Writer 





i. 

The Gold Medals valued at $250.00 for fastest 
and best receiving of telegraph messages were 
both WON ON THE CALIGRAPH, at the Tele- 
graph Tournament, Hardman Hall. 

97 MESSAGES RECEIVED IN ONE HOUR. 

Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


Tue Amer. Waitine Macuine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


237 Broadway. New York. , 
P me j 14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FFICES: ) 619 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGLISH FacToRY :—COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 





















STEEL vs. STEED. 


There’s more economy in steel than horse flesh— 
no oats, no stable, no stableman —the world’s a- 
whecling—saving money, gaining healthfulness, en- 
piae best of recreation The COLUMBIA BI- 
CYCLE is made for those who appreciate standard 
quality backed by excellence. Folks who know 
bicycles buy Columbias. 

Columbia catalogue. 45 comprehensive engrav- 
ings. ‘The most exhaustive cycling catalogue pub- 
lished, Free at Columbia agencies. By ae for 
two two-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


% 








































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


. W. Barer & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and itis Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 

j ation. It has more 

i than three times the 

strength of Cocoa 

mixed with Starch, 

Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 

more economical, costing less than one cent a 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapte? 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


-W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





We offer you 
a ready made 
medicine for 
Coughs, Bronchitis, and other 
diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Like other so called Patent Med- 
icines, it is well advertised, and 
having merit it has attained 2 
wide sale under the name of 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 


PISO’S CURE FOR | 


Ma 6'The Best Cough Syrup. on 
S3Tastes Good. Use in time. FS) 
Mea Sold by Druggists, Py 


CONSUMPTION 


It is now a “‘Nostrum,” though at firstit was 
compounded after a prescription by a regular 
physician, with no idea that it would ever go 
on the market as a proprietary medicine. But 
after compounding that prescription over a 
thousand times in one year, we named it 
**Piso’s Cure for Consumption,” and began 
advertising it in a small way. A medicine 
known all over the world is the result. 


Why is it not just as good as though costing 
fifty cents to a dollar for a prescription and an 
‘equal sum to have it put up at a drug store? 


“Beauty is 


but skin-deep” was 


probably meant to disparage beauty. 
Instead it tells how easy that beauty 


is to attain. 


“There is no beauty like the beauty 
of health” was also meant to dispar- 


age. 


Instead it encourages beauty. 


Pears’ Soap is the means of health 
to the skin, and so to both these sorts 


of beauty. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 











Every Mother, 
Every Maid, 
Every Child, 


Wishing to be 
Healthful, 
Comfortable, 
Gracefal, should wear 





| FERRIS" 
Good 
Sense | 


Corset Waist. 


Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium. 





Clamp Buckle at hip fcr 
Hose Supporters, 
Tape-fastened Buttons. 
Cord-edge Button Holes. 


White, Drab or Black. 
Sold by all large retailers. 
Marcha. Field & Co., 


icago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS. 


“Mfrs and Patentees, 








Principal Office: 341 Broadway, 
Branch Office: 18 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 














The Winthrop Press, 52-54 Latayette Place, New York 


























